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Preface 


This book is not predominantly a philosophical book but a book about 
two versions of a corporation — one business oriented and dedicated to 
shareholder-value and profit-maximisation and one dedicated to moral 
life - Sittlichkeit, in Hegelian terms. The book is not written by a philoso- 
pher but by an author who has delivered a substantial critique on mana- 
gerial capitalism in Managerialism — Critique of an Ideology (Klikauer 2013; 
Clegg 2014; Jaros 2014). In any case, merging Hegelian philosophy, eth- 
ics, and corporations is not as easy as it might appear. This is for several 
reasons: Hegel is widely recognised to be one of the most complicated 
philosophers. Hence an engagement with Hegel’s ethics provided a 
number of challenges when, for example, specific Hegelian terms such 
as Geist, aufheben, and Sittlichkeit needed to be used appropriately either 
in their original German form as applied by Hegel and/or with their 
general German meaning. Perhaps Hegel’s concept of Geist is the single 
most challenging one (Geist in Hegel does not mean spirituality - it has 
next to no religious connotations). A book on Hegel’s Moral Corporation 
needs to separate Hegel’s ethics from his general philosophy because 
only Hegel’s ethics, ethical life, and Sittlichkeit is of concern for the book. 
If one seeks to apply Hegel’s ethics to the world of business, manage- 
ment, and corporations, his ethics needs to be stripped down to the 
absolute core, separating the ‘essential’ from the non-essential and ‘acci- 
dental’ as Hegel would have it. 

While there are Hegel interpretations from very different perspectives 
and orthodoxies, the book follows the British philosopher Houlgate’s 
(2011:1) notion that ‘no single orthodox . . . is presented here’. What is 
sought instead is a comprehensive picture of Hegelian ethical philosophy 
that is closest to a truthful representation of Hegel’s work. Hegel’s some- 
times rather complex and difficult originals (primary literature) are 
clarified through using contemporary Hegel-interpretations (secondary 
literature). But even on interpretations, Hegel’s philosophy has issued 
certain contextual demands that had to be taken into account when 
writing on Hegel, as German philosopher Marcuse (1941:72f.) has out- 
lined. Hegel appears to be one of those philosophers who have gener- 
ated a considerable volume of secondary literature and several schools 
of thought called Hegelians, all of which have developed significant 


xi 
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insights into Hegel’s philosophy. Those who have developed Hegel’s 
philosophy further (e.g. Marx, Feuerbach, Stirner, Adorno, Anderson, 
Habermas, Honneth, Marcuse, Taylor) had to be separated from those who 
predominantly have had an interest in interpreting Hegel’s philosophy 
(e.g. Hartmann, Henrich, Jameson, Kojéve, Neuhouser, Pippin, Wood). 

Since Hegel has only ever published four books, some of his philosophy 
is only available as lectures and lecture notes; hence, a quest for histori- 
cal documents became unavoidable. Conflicts between Hegel’s original 
German versions and sometimes diverging English translation(s) also 
had to be solved. Many initial translations of German literature have 
been undertaken by using ‘translate.google.com’ which more often than 
not provided a rough idea which demanded significant adjustments 
rather than a comprehensive translation. Additionally, most journals 
in English-speaking countries had been digitalised by the time of the 
writing of this book while access to German journals such as the all- 
important ‘Hegel Studies’ demanded the manual checking of volume by 
volume in libraries in Germany. 

There are conflicting accounts inside the community of philosophers 
who are considered ‘Hegel experts’. These conflicts have been left aside in 
order to focus on the task at hand - Hegel’s Moral Corporation — relying on 
the most commonly recognised version of Hegel’s ethics. The outcome of 
the examination of Hegel’s ethics was applied to management, business, 
and corporations. Since Hegel’s ethics deals mostly with human beings, 
the book necessarily deals more with the human side of the corporation 
(e.g. Human Resource Management, organisational theory, organisa- 
tional behaviour, organisational psychology, and organisational studies) 
than with its rather technical-engineering side. If corporations are to 
be understood in their affirmative textbook version - often written by 
those who Baritz (1960) has called ‘The Servants of Power’ - the emerg- 
ing picture of corporations would be highly one-dimensional. Therefore 
non-textbook sources had to be used in order to provide a comprehen- 
sive and truthful representation of ‘what corporations are’. 

One of the most exact representations of what corporations do has 
been developed by former Harvard Business Review editor Magretta (2012). 
Since most academic and non-academic (e.g. Harvard Business Review) 
management and business journals provide most uncritical pro-corporate 
research findings, more than these sources were required. But Hegel’s dia- 
lectical requirement not to focus solely on positives but also to include 
the negatives (to see both sides: positive and negative) demanded the 
extensive use of critical non-textbook-like literature on corporations. 
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Introduction: Hegel’s Philosophy 
of Corporations 


The corporation is the only institution of civil society upon which Hegel 
unqualifiedly bestows the epithet ‘sittlich’.' 


Business ethics is often seen as an oxymoron because business and eth- 
ics seem to be mutually exclusive. Perhaps this is even more so when 
moral philosophy is being linked to corporations. Reading through 
standard business ethics textbooks, one finds it is hard to avoid the 
impression that the field of business ethics is aware of this. It appears as 
if business ethics shields business and corporations from moral philoso- 
phy, reducing it to a few introductory pages that superficially ‘highlight’ 
selected elements of business ethics. As a consequence, it has become 
quite common in books and textbooks on business ethics, management, 
and corporations to focus on so-called key ethical themes such as vir- 
tue ethics, Kantian ethics,’ utilitarianism, and perhaps occasionally on 
Rawls’ ethics of ‘Justice as Fairness’. Most textbooks, however, quickly 
proceed with a short overview of other ethical issues (marketing, wellbe- 
ing, whistle-blowing, etc.). In other words, one finds ‘the relegation of 
moral and political problems and value judgements to the extreme mar- 
gins of [managerial] textbooks’.* The issue of management ethics seems 
to be a surface-structure rather than a deep-structure issue (Chomsky 
1957). Remaining at the surface, standard management literature rarely 
finds managerial themes such as corporations discussed in the light of 
specific philosophers.* 

As a consequence, it appears rather unusual for a scholarly book in the 
general area of management to engage with a specific aspect of moral 
philosophy, for example, Hegel’s Sittlichkeit,° linked to a specific man- 
agerial institution: the corporation.® But a book on Hegelian Sittlichkeit 
linked to corporations can illuminate today’s role of management in 
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relation to corporations because ‘Hegel has especially positive things 
to say about the corporation’.’ Such a book is not an overall examina- 
tion of management ethics found in standard textbooks on manage- 
ment, nor is it a critical assessment of management on the base of a 
wide range of moral philosophies.® In contrast to more general books 
on management, this book examines one single institution of manage- 
ment - corporations - from the standpoint of a specific philosopher: 
German philosopher G. W. E Hegel (1770-1831).? This is in line with 
the fact ‘that Hegel wishes philosophy to confront “reality” i.e., eco- 
nomics in general and political economy in particular’.!° To honour 
this Hegelian commitment, this book investigates Hegel’s engagement 
with modern economy within which Hegel placed the corporation.” In 
essence, this book is concerned with just six paragraphs - Philosophy of 
Right (1821:§§250-256) - of Hegel’s entire philosophical work. 

There appears to be a near total neglect or ‘veil of ignorance’! when 
it comes to including Hegelian philosophy in management ethics.’ 
This applies across the board to nearly all writers of textbooks on man- 
agement ethics and even more so to standard management textbooks. 
If management ethics is viewed from the perspective of one of the most 
used models in management, the SWOT (strengths, weaknesses, oppor- 
tunities, and threats) analysis that operates with defender, prospector, 
analyser, and reactor, for example, the following picture emerges.!* 
The field of management ethics carries connotations of being Miles 
and Snow’s ‘defender’ rather than their ‘prospector’ because manage- 
ment ethics appears to defend its position enshrined in the narrow box 
of the perceived three to four so-called key themes of ethics which are 
virtue ethics, deontology, utilitarianism, and perhaps Rawls’ ‘Justice as 
Fairness’.'> 

Many publications of management ethics (the morality of manage- 
ment seen as an internal issue) and business ethics (focusing more on 
external issues) do not prospect beyond the much trumpeted standard 
range of four to five key themes. Unlike these, this book on Hegel and 
corporations seeks to engage with moral philosophy outside the three 
standard themes of virtue ethics, Kantian ethics, and utilitarianism. It is 
because of this self-imposed limitation or, as Rawls might see it, ‘veil of 
ignorance’! that the field of business ethics hardly ever ventures deeper 
into moral philosophy and contemporary developments within it. 

In other words, the standard approach of business ethics shows the 
very opposite of what the US television show Star Trek has popularised 
as ‘to boldly go where no man has gone before’. The final frontier of 
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most management ethics writers is to stay inside the box of what is 
perceived to be standard ethical theories. Management ethics is not on 
a mission to explore new worlds. It does not seek out new life and new 
ethical theories nor does it ‘boldly go where no man has gone before’. 
In other words, management ethics remains asphyxiated inside its 
defender status; it displays ignorance towards what lies beyond the con- 
finements of its three to four key themes, and the field is characterised 
by a staunch avoidance of prospecting beyond the well-documented 
depth of traditional and contemporary moral philosophy. Given that, it 
is not surprising that management ethics is a field that shows total igno- 
rance towards Hegelian philosophy (cf. Klikauer 2013a). This is in spite 
of the fact that Hegel wrote comprehensively on morality, ethics, and 
ethical life.” Hegel remains the only classical philosopher who directly 
engaged with the corporation - Die Korporation.'® 

Since its invention, management ethics has remained in blissful igno- 
rance of even those philosophers who have extensively dealt with one 
key managerial issue: corporations.” Perhaps the only significant excep- 
tion is Alister MacIntyre’s article on ‘Why are the Problems of Business 
Ethics Insolvable?’ (1983) and his work is not even directed towards the 
corporation. No modern philosopher has dealt with corporations in the 
way Hegel has.” Not surprisingly, Hegel is not only the first but remains 
the only modern philosopher ever to engage with corporations on a sys- 
tematic (Philosophy of Right, 1821), philosophical (through his overall 
work), and ethical level (Phenomenology, 1807).2? Most importantly, he 
engaged corporations from the standpoint of his moral philosophy that 
he calls Sittlichkeit, which is Hegel’s key term [Schliisselbegriff] and which 
is commonly translated into moral life. No other modern philosopher 
who has developed a comprehensive ethical system has included corpo- 
rations in such a system.” Hegel remains the only philosopher to have 
achieved this. In the words of American philosopher William Maker 
(1987:22), ‘Hegel is a thinker of modernity who has conceptualised the 
family, economics [and corporations], society, and the state in a distinc- 
tively modern and original way.’ 

This book first examines Hegel’s link between corporations and his 
ethics of Sittlichkeit or ethical life. This is the morality link between 
Sittlichkeit and corporations. It closes the gap in standard manage- 
ment literature. Secondly, it presents somewhat of a critical extension 
of Hegelian moral philosophy on corporations because it reaches well 
beyond Hegel’s outlines of Hegelian corporations in the early 19th 
century. In other words, it is not Hegelian but Neo-Hegelian in its 
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approach because it does not remain within the confines of Hegel but 
applies his philosophy to the corporations of the 21st century. It fulfils 
what more recently Herrmann-Pillath & Boldyrev (2014:6) have noted 
as ‘modern corporations have something to learn from the Hegelian 
model of Korporationen.’ To achieve this, one needs to contrast Hegel’s 
sittliche corporations against modern business corporations.” Perhaps 
more than almost all classical writings on business corporations,” it was 
the corporate CEO of the world’s largest insurance corporation (AIG) - 
Hank Greenberg - who best summed up the basic moral philosophy of 
corporations:?® 


All I want in life is an unfair advantage. 


Contrasting this with Hegel’s sittliche corporation as outlined in his 
Philosophy of Right (1821) is in itself a very Hegelian approach.” But it 
is also, as Hegel’s predecessor Kant would have said, a project that con- 
trasts ‘what is’ (‘unfair corporations’, Greenberg) with ‘what ought to be’ 
(sittliche corporations), thereby extracting the essence of corporations.” 
To sharpen the contrast between Hegel’s ‘sittliche corporation’ and the 
‘modern business corporation’, one must acknowledge that modern 
business corporations have positive aspects; for example:*! 


corporations bring lighting, air conditioning, automobiles, jetliners, 
and clothing, computers, smart phones, plasma screens televisions, 
video games, and movies. 


The overall picture of modern business corporations in this book still 
tends to focus on the critical aspects of the business corporation. This 
enhances the task of the book found in contrasting Hegel’s moral- 
philosophical concept of a sittliche corporation with the modern busi- 
ness corporation. But all of this is not to be understood as an ‘old versus 
new’ issue as Hegel’s moral philosophy and his sittliche corporation carry 
forward ethical demands onto today’s business corporations. And nei- 
ther is Hegel’s philosophy an issue for history books. 

In the words of German philosopher Glockner (1965:420), ‘In truth, 
Hegel has created only one work. It has not appeared in bookstores. It is 
living and working in his mind.’ It is today’s task to carry forward Hegelian 
philosophy and to apply it in order to analyse present-day phenomena 
such as the business corporation.” As Italian Neo-Hegelian philosopher 
Ferrarin writes, ‘What matters in the study of the ancients [and Hegel 
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as well] is thus not so much the degree of fidelity and authenticity with 
which we reconstruct past philosophies, but rather the relation between 
our own philosophy and its time.’ This is a very Hegelian statement. 

The value of this becomes most obvious in the chapters of this book. 
Ferrarin (2011:436) continues with ‘the history of philosophy for Hegel 
is thus not a matter of retrieving givens, but of engaging in a living 
exchange with our predecessors’.** Perhaps this is exactly what, in the 
words of British philosopher Zygmunt Bauman (1987), divides legisla- 
tors from interpreters. In short, there are those who can interpret Hegel. 
Sometimes they do so with the utmost precision. And then there are 
those philosophers who understand Hegel’s philosophy in order to 
move beyond the narrow confinements of Hegel’s specific words to 
become ‘legislators’ in their own right. This occurs when they create 
their own philosophy based on Hegel’s work. They create their own 
philosophical view by reaching beyond Hegel. In Ferrarin’s words they 
engage in a ‘living exchange with our predecessors’ to develop their own 
philosophy. They are philosophers - not mere interpreters - who engage 
in philosophical theories rather than theoretical interpretations. 

This book provides access to Hegel’s ethical philosophy on corpora- 
tions from the standpoint of Sittlichkeit. It is also written in the Hegelian 
Geist or spirit.” ‘Hegel, unlike Fichte, did not have much confidence 
in teaching philosophy to the masses [but writing on philosophy one] 
must recognise that the people might possibly elevate themselves to it 
[philosophy]; but it must not lower itself to the people.’” In line with 
Hegelian writing, this book is an attempt to teach Hegelian philosophy 
to those inside management studies who can think ‘outside the box’ 
of the so-called four key ethical themes. Nevertheless, it also honours 
Hegel’s demand not to lower itself to the level of standard management 
studies. Hence, this book might be underwhelming to serious philoso- 
phers and a bit overwhelming to management students, perhaps because 
it concerns the - at times - almost incomprehensive writings of Hegel. 

Understanding the philosophical writings of German philosopher 
Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel remains unthinkable without under- 
standing his immediate predecessors, his influential group of friends, 
and his historical period. ‘Hegel was a child of his time’? and through- 
out his life he had a strong and close working relationship with his 
contemporaries. This extended also to one of his best known predeces- 
sors. It isnot helpful to understand Hegel’s concept of Sittlichkeit and how 
it relates to corporations in isolation from Kant’s Trilogy of Critiques — 
Critique of Pure Reason (1781), Critique of Judgement (1790), and Critique of 
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Practical Reason (1788). Hegel can be said to be faithful to Kant’s critical 
theory.*! Apart from Kant, Aristotle was in many respects Hegel’s great 
model and master philosopher.” Building on Aristotle and Kant, Hegel 
came to be seen as without a doubt one of the towering figures of mod- 
ern thought.*? On the downside, he has been called obscure,** difficult 
to understand,* and highly intellectualistic.* 

On the upside, ‘Hegel magisterially exploits the resources of the 
German language of his day’ (Rockmore 1997:4) and is not easy to 
translate into English. He uses specific German terms such as Geist and 
Sittlichkeit that are sometimes non-translatable and for some other terms 
the English language only provides close approximations: Sittlichkeit is 
not just ethical life and aufheben does not only mean to sublet. It is 
quite conceivable that this is also the reason why Hegel is one of those 
very rare philosophers who has a dictionary in his name for explaining 
Hegelian terms.” Given those complexities, it is not at all surprising 
that Hegel has been misunderstood, misinterpreted, misappropriated, 
misused, abused and seems to be one of the most demonised philoso- 
phers.*® However, this becomes less of a problem when digging deeper 
into Hegel’s philosophy of Sittlichkeit and his writings on corporations 
because very few philosophers have ever dared to venture into the 
complex, dense, and demanding philosophical specifics of Hegelian 
Sittlichkeit in relation to corporations.” 

From the outset it is important to focus our attention on the fact 
that Hegel’s moral philosophy represents a philosophy of freedom 
[Freiheitsphilosophie]°° - ‘the category of freedom pervades all areas of 
Hegel’s philosophy’.s! He wrote his philosophy of freedom as far as 
this was possible to achieve given the circumstances of his life under 
Prussian authoritarianism and censorship.°” Hegel was born in a part 
of the southern hinterland that was to become Germany.” During 
Hegel’s time Germany was still defined by Germanic miniature states 
[Kleinstaaten] before it became a full-fledged unified country. This 
occurred after Hegel’s death. His life at the dawn of Enlightenment in 
Germany was dominated by a depressing mixture of militarism, chau- 
vinism, backwardness, religion, conservatism, and authoritarianism that 
forced Hegel to be constantly aware of the watchful eyes of the totali- 
tarian Prussian censorship.°* This might explain his avoidance of the 
most feared word among 19th-century - and perhaps even early-20th- 
century - German authorities: democracy.’ It may also explain his writ- 
ings on religion and his work on the state.’ On the other hand, there is 
an assessment of Hegel as argued by German philosopher Horkheimer, 
who states,°” 
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Hegel’s work did more serious harm to that reactionary institution 
than all the use of the latter could derive from this formal glorifica- 
tion. Reason is a poor ally of reaction. A little less than ten years after 
Hegel’s death (his chair remained unoccupied that long), the King 
appointed a successor to fight the ‘dragon’s teeth of Hegelian panthe- 
ism’, and the arrogance and fanaticism of his school. 


In other words, ‘formal glorification’ (Horkheimer) and the avoidance of 
Prussian censorship might well account for Hegel’s dense, inaccessible, 
and at times highly unintelligible writing style that made it possible for 
Hegel to engage with the philosophy of freedom while simultaneously 
avoiding detection by the Prussian censors. One might even suspect 
that the unsophisticated state-servants [Staatsbeamte] of the official and 
secret police simply gave up on Hegel’s texts and failed to understand 
them, deeming his work incomprehensible and therefore insignificant.°® 

In short, Hegel managed to get his work past the censor while still 
being able to write on human freedom, one of the most dreaded words 
in the dictionary of German conservatism. The ability to sidestep cen- 
sorship while writing on human freedom might well be his greatest and 
remaining achievement. It kept him employed in various — and for a 
serious philosopher perhaps rather demeaning - positions such as house 
tutor, newspaper editor, school principal, etc. Only very late in his life 
did Hegel become a full tenured professor.°” One might regard Hegel’s 
short-term precarious employment situation as always on the edge of 
joining the ranks of the working poor. Despite all this, employment 
tended to ease a lifetime of financial problems while simultaneously re- 
allocating valuable time away from philosophy. Nevertheless, it assured 
that Hegel’s writings on human freedom, for example, were not lost. 
This occurred during a time when German conservatism did everything 
in its power to prevent the freedom movement - that originated in the 
French Revolution of 1789 - from entering German states and, worst 
of all, German minds as a beautiful sunrise.© In the words of American 
Neo-Hegelian philosopher Robert Pippin (2010:43), 


It is easy to summarise in Hegel’s own terms his answer to the ‘How 
important is freedom?’ question: absolutely important. Everything 
Hegel writes about, from the history of religion to the relations 
between universal and particular, has to do in one way or another 
with the realisation of the freedom problem, and his entire philoso- 
phy could be summarised in one phrase, however, initially opaque: 
that the Absolute is freedom. 
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Hegel’s philosophy sees freedom as the absolute (das Absolute). Yet it 
was birthed in the 19th-century authoritarian German states fearful of 
human freedom. The historic freedom versus authority conflict must 
have been daunting for Hegel who was well aware that engaging in a 
philosophy of freedom might disable his dream of teaching and writing 
philosophy at university level. The very same fear has been expressed 
by nearly everyone who sought to teach Hegel’s philosophy of freedom 
after Hegel’s death. Perhaps the very same applies today when someone 
seeks to teach Hegel’s philosophy of human freedom at a management 
school zi Unlike 19th-century authoritarian censorship, today’s man- 
agement schools ‘publicly’ honour academic freedom in their official 
ethics codes, that is, the right to publish books on Hegel, human free- 
dom, Sittlichkeit, and corporations. However, such schools also reserve 
their right to hire and promote those who contribute directly to man- 
agement’s quest for shareholder-value and profit-maximisation, code- 
worded ‘The Real Bottom Line’ (Magretta 2012:129-140), those whom 
Batz has called The Servants of Power.” The Servants of Power might 
not view Hegel’s ethics of freedom as a contribution to management 
studies, let alone to management. 


Hegel and Hegelianism 


There is a blissful and perhaps systematically engineered ignorance by 
The Servants of Power and management studies towards Hegel’s phi- 
losophy of human freedom and Sittlichkeit. And it happens in spite 
of Hegelianism as a well-developed body of scholarly research, and 
despite the existence of Hegel societies and Hegel study groups in most 
English-speaking countries, as well as rafts of journals dealing with 
Hegelian philosophy including specific Hegel study journals such as 
the Owl of Minerva (USA), The Bulletin of the Hegel Society of Great Britain, 
and Hegel-Studien (Germany). Today, there are numerous philosophers 
who either have written on Hegel or are outright Hegel experts. And 
there are also relatively high numbers of Hegel followers and philo- 
sophical themes that started during Hegel’s lifetime. Many of those 
who continued after his death are reaching into today’s world inside 
and outside of philosophy and general academia. In terms of manage- 
ment and business studies, nevertheless, most Hegelian themes are still 
blissfully ignored, just as any history of thought that led to today’s 
management ethics is ignored. Also ignored is the fact that Hegel was 
one of the main philosophers of the 19th century and that he had 
a substantial number of followers in Germany, France, Italy, England, 
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Australia, the USA, and so on. Hegel’s followers were that substantial 
in numbers that they even split into diverging subgroups after Hegel’s 
death in 1831.° The first of these groups of Hegel followers became 
known as the ‘Young Hegelians’ who carried forward Hegel’s philo- 
sophical heritage after his death. They are commonly divided into 
two groups as shown in Table 1.1. 

Table 1.1 shows five types of Hegelians. The table starts with the 
famous chasm of Hegelian philosophers who lived either at the time 
of Hegel or shortly afterwards. These 19th-century Hegelians can be 
divided into two opposing groups: the Left and Right Hegelians. Those 
philosophers who lived during the 20th century and carried forward 
Hegel’s philosophy might be termed modern Hegelians. While the early 
part became weaker with the death of most of its main proponents, the 
remaining philosophers tended to focus on Hegel’s work. Those phi- 
losophers who are currently engaging with Hegelian philosophy and/ 
or developed Hegel’s philosophy further are shown as two 21st-century 
groups. One group consists of purely Hegelian philosophers while the 
second group is often called ‘Neo’-Hegelian philosophers. The dividing 
line between both can be found by using the terms 


Table 1.1 The Hegelians 


Period Names given Some of the main representatives 


19th century Right or Old 


Hegelians 


Heinrich Leo, Herrmann Ltibbe, Michelet, 
Karl Friedrich Göschel, Hermann 
Friedrich Wilhelm Hinrichs, Johann 
Edward Erdmann, Eduard Gans, Carl 
Ludwig Michelet, Georg Andreas Gabler 
and Karl Rosenkranz 

David Friedrich Strauss, Edgar and Bruno 


19th century Left or Young 


Hegelians Bauer, Friedrich Feuerbach, August von 
Ciszokwski, Max Stirner, Moses Heß, 
Arnold Ruge, Kierkegaard, and a certain 
Karl Marx 
20th century Modern Alexandre Kojéve, Jean Hyppolite, George 
Hegelians Lukacs, Theodor Adorno, Herbert 
Marcuse 
21st century Current Stephen Houlgate, Charles Taylor, Axel 
Hegelians Honneth, Bruce Gilbert 
21st century Current Robert Pippin; ‘Pittsburgh Neo-Hegelians’ 


Neo-Hegelians 


(Brandom & McDowell); Paul Redding, 


Kenneth Westphal 
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‘Neo-Hegelian’: for philosophers who have an interpretation of Hegel 
that tries to render Hegel compatible with some broader 
contemporary set of normative considerations about 
how to engage with philosophy. 

‘Hegelian’: for philosophers who are more or less convinced that 
Hegel ‘got it right’ and does not need the type of accom- 
modation to the present that Neo-Hegelians attempt. 


But before this development could occur, many of the 19th-century 
Hegelians were censored, prosecuted, isolated, became jobless or mar- 
ginalised, and were forced to live in exile culminating in the Young 
Hegelians’ exile in Paris and Marx’s émigré in England. Later two key 
20th-century Hegelian philosophers, Theodor W. Adorno and Herbert 
Marcuse, escaped to the USA when German Nazis burned books first 
and people later (Klikauer 2011). Meanwhile, many Right Hegelians 
embraced mainstream supporting positivism.® This challenged the criti- 
cal wing of Hegel’s legacy on philosophical grounds inside and outside 
of Germany. Today, Hegelian philosophy is well anchored in many of 
Germany’s universities (Frankfurt, Berlin, Heidelberg, etc.). 

Essentially, German society of the 21st century is somewhat more rep- 
resentative of Hegel’s philosophy of Sittlichkeit, for example, when com- 
pared to Hegel’s 19th-century Kleinstaaten with their feudal leftovers of 
authoritarian-militaristic mini-emperors. In most European countries 
and modern societies, many of Hegel’s institutional teachings such as 
family, civil society, the state, and other selective aspects of his philoso- 
phy such as human freedom and even parts of Hegelian Sittlichkeit have 
become part of society. Nevertheless, other parts of Hegelian philoso- 
phy remain unchanged. While the foundation of ruling has changed 
from 19th-century authoritarianism to 20th-century democracy, both - 
albeit in different ways - still establish rulers and the ‘to be ruled’. In 
other words, we might have changed from hitting one another until the 
strongest ruler remained standing to the use of a pen under the equa- 
tion: ‘x = democracy’, but the ruler versus ruled dichotomy remains. In 
Hegelian terms, there are still masters and slaves, there are still rulers 
and the ruled (over), and there are still management and employees. In 
short, Hegel’s master-slave dialectics remains prevalent in corporations, 
society, and politics. 

The political applications of selective moments in continental phi- 
losophy are designed to secure political and economic rule. Originally 
developed as Kantian and Hegelian, critical philosophy was converted 
into ‘positive’ philosophy. This came as a reaction to Hegel’s insistence 
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that ‘the negative’ is relevant to understand the truth.‘ Hegelian philos- 
ophy is thoroughly dialectical demanding to examine both sides that, 
rather oversimplified, have been seen as ‘positive and negative’ and ‘pros 
and cons’. Any blunt rejection of the negative element in Hegelian 
philosophy resulted in a one-dimensional focus on the positive. This 
one-dimensional view aided the invention of positivism and empiricism 
(Marcuse 1966). While previously being an insignificant subarea of phi- 
losophy, today positivism has been accelerated to an unquestioned and 
all-guiding paradigm. 

The dominance of this paradigm made the origins of critical rational- 
ism that started with Kant’s Trilogy of Critiques disappear in many areas. 
Despite this, Hegel developed Kantian philosophy as speculative philos- 
ophy. His speculative philosophy focuses on negativity and dialectics.” 
In historical terms, the development of 18th-century Kantian and 19th- 
century Hegelian philosophy occurred, just as Enlightenment itself, as 
a reaction to the monistic authority of religious belief-systems that sup- 
ported the Dark Ages, the Inquisition, and the Ancient Regime.” While 
France ended all this with the French Revolution of 1789, Germany only 
ever experienced a ‘revolution’” of the Geist and this only in parts of an 
educated and enlightened class.” During the 19th century and in some 
cases well after World War II, various German counter-forces directed 
against Enlightenment still sought to prevent modernity, Kantianism, 
and even more so Hegelian philosophy. 

But neither Kantian nor Hegelian philosophy simply presented a 
counter-opinion. ‘In philosophy, we cannot just use one position to 


oppose another position . . . that is opinion [according to] Luthers’ 
‘here I am, I cannot help it’... in philosophy, however, criticism has 
to be rational . . . another philosophical conception cannot simply be 


destroyed by criticism, but it must be aufgehoben.” Philosophical con- 
cepts like this not only have historical significance but are also impor- 
tant for today, for our understanding of the world, the way civil society, 
management, and corporations work. Hegelian philosophy might mean 
for management and business studies what is described in the following. 

When management and business studies reject critique and Hegel’s 
‘dialectical negative’ outright, they do not view processes such as 
‘thesis > anti-thesis > synthesis’ as rational - which is something Greek 
philosophy did roughly 2,000 years ago and which continues until 
today.”> Simultaneously, this rejects philosophical attempts to unify 
positives and negatives under Hegel’s dialectic of reconciliation. Instead, 
management studies view critique that includes positives and nega- 
tives in Martin Luther’s opinionated way, ‘Here I am, I cannot help it.’ 
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This expresses an opinion, not a philosophical-rational critique based 
on the inclusion of negatives. Management studies’ rejection, margin- 
alisation, isolation, and dislike of critique and the negative have been 
designed to prevent a critique that outlines the inextricable part of any- 
thing that exists, namely, the negative: there is no day without night; no 
darkness without light; no birth without death; no management with- 
out employees; and no strategic management without the management 
of daily affairs. 

Inside managerial thinking every critique is re-framed simply as opin- 
ion versus opinion rather than the philosophical-rational critique of 
positive > negative > synthesis. Those who have been assigned the job 
to protect management from critique - Baritz’s The Servants of Power - 
are organised under the heading of management studies. They re-frame 
any philosophical-rational critique as mere opinion. This is the task of 
management studies and once accomplished an opinion can attack any 
non-managerial and anti-Managerialism view.’° All this is, perhaps, a 
five-centuries-old Lutheran idea (Martin Luther, 1483-1546) but man- 
agement studies not only cling to it but also ignore the philosophical- 
rational critique of Hegel (1770-1831). Insum, dismissing, marginalising, 
and rejecting a philosophical-rational critique on management as mere 
opinion perceived as an attack on management shows opinionated 
thinking rather than an understanding of European Enlightenment, 
continental philosophy, and the Hegelian project (Moggach & Lledman 
1997:540). Hegelian philosopher Pippin (2010:110) summarised this in 
the following way: 


Looking at the Hegelian project . . . of course, leads us to a decisive 
and somewhat unstable turning point in European or what we now 
call Continental philosophy, the point where Kant’s great inventions, 
his attempts to re-conceive a purely rational philosophy in the face 
of the collapsing authority of traditional rationalism and the unsat- 
isfying modesty of modern empiricism, inventions like his notion 
of transcendental subjectivity, or of only ‘practical reality’, are being 
reconceived in this developmental way, and that means also socially 
and historically, and where his self-legislating moral subject is recon- 
ceived as such more than a practically necessary idea and is instead 
animated with an historical life.” 


In order to prevent ‘the collapsing authority’ and the rise of Kant’s 
‘self-legislating moral subject’, King Frederick William IV of Prussia 
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(1795-1861) commissioned German philosopher Schelling to destroy 
the dragon seed of Hegelianism.’® To some extent the Prussian/Schelling 
programme of destroying Hegel had actually succeeded during the 19th 
century. German philosopher Dieter Henrich (1971:7), for example, 
begins his book on Hegel in Context [Hegel im Kontext] with the follow- 
ing: ‘For more than a century, those who wanted to understand Hegel 
were alone. They found no guiding analysis which would have helped 
in reading Hegel.’ 

The Prussian/Schelling programme was to annihilate Hegel’s phi- 
losophy of phenomenology as outlined in Hegel’s masterpiece: The 
Phenomenology (1807). It developed a philosophy in which the phe- 
nomenon examines the relationship between appearance and truth 
[Schein und Wahrheit] that seeks to look through an appearance to ascer- 
tain truth. In the functional world of pure positivism that has set up 
ideological belief-systems such as ‘facts speak for themselves’, pure sci- 
ence, objectivity, neutrality, and the like, any philosophical examina- 
tion that carries one deeper into what is made-up and presents itself 
as pure appearance is not welcomed.®° However, misleading and ideo- 
logical claims such as the infamous self-speaking facts, for example, can 
be exposed as ideological through simple common sense:*! facts cannot 
speak for themselves for two reasons — they have no mouth to speak 
with and always depend on the human interpretation of these so-called 
objective facts to make sense of them. This always incurs a human factor 
in the form of a needed interpretation of the facts which is inextricably 
linked to subjectivity (Kant). Despite all this, positivism, pragmatism, 
functionalism, system theory, and most ideologies of management stud- 
ies and Managerialism seek to convince us that the managerial interpre- 
tation of facts under the banner of value neutrality, for example, is not 
an ideology but the reality. And that this is TINA reality - there is no 
alternative. In reality, however, this represents no more than a mana- 
gerially constructed view of a specific form of reality. In short, Hegelian 
philosophy drills through the appearance [Schein] of managerial ideolo- 
gies to uncover the truth.” 


Hegel’s corporation and the modern corporation 


Nevertheless, keeping up the appearance - commonly known as 
‘Impression Management’ (Rosenfeld et al. 1995) - is a near perfect 
description of management studies. This has direct spillover effects 
from management studies into real academic fields and society. Under 
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Managerialism, the latter are increasingly forced to remain within the 
boundaries of positivism.® Management studies seek to pretend that 
management is a positive and neutral subject. While the ideology of 
neutrality stems from the engineering ideology, the positive carries two 
values: (i) positive as in positivism and (ii) positive as in good, that is, 
not negative. In line with this, management studies teach management 
as a global-managerial subject operating on valid laws. Academics within 
management studies often represent The Servants of Power. 

One way of supporting management and the ideology of Managerialism 
is claiming that management is non-historical and universal. It is the 
claim that management has always existed. Supporting evidence for 
this ideology comes directly from the ‘horse’s mouth’ so to speak when 
former Harvard Business Review editor Magretta (2012:4) wrote a surpris- 
ingly open book - her non-textbook work on What Management is - How 
it Works and Why It’s Everyone’s Business (2012) - that in a ‘tell-it-all’ 
mode is as close to a perfect description of management as one can find. 
She writes, for example, ‘society has always had managers’. This is no 
more than an ideological attempt to make us believe that management 
is therefore neutral to historical processes. If management has always 
existed, one might wonder about the following: 


e Were Egypt’s pyramids built under the economic system of manage- 
rial capitalism? 

e Were pharaohs shareholders?; 

e Did they operate a corporation called ‘Pyramid Construction Ltd.’?; 

e Did their corporate management include financial controlling, mar- 
keting, and operations management techniques (e.g. worldwide sourc- 
ing, supply chain management, and global production networks)?; 

e Did their corporation use ROI (return on investment)?; 

e Did their corporation have a sophisticated corporate governance 
structure?; 

e Was their strategic management more akin to Whittington’s (2001) 
classical or systemic approach?; 

e Did those who built the pyramids operate under cost-cutting, perfor- 
mance management systems, the infamous KPIs (key performance 
indicators), and performance-related pay systems?; 

e Were those people called human resources governed by Human 
Resource Management? 

e Were those people members of a trade union operating under the 
international labour standards as prescribed by the International 
Labour Organisation (ILO)? 
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It appears that this was not the case. Hence, The Servants of Power can 
never grow tired of pretending otherwise. They can also never stop 
claiming that corporate management operates on universally valid laws 
and is timeless. But corporate management is a 20th-century invention 
that was only made possible under capitalism ‘after’ ownership and 
administering corporations separated.®* As such, management is quite a 
modern invention operating as a socially constructed and ideologically 
secured particularity. 

In short, The Servants of Power need to secure management against a 
Hegelian demolition job that balances management studies’ overt posi- 
tivism with the other side of reality: Hegel’s philosophy of dialectics that 
includes the negative side of things. To avoid this, management stud- 
ies need to be one-sided (positive and positivism). By contrast, Hegel’s 
two-sided approach (+/-) always includes negatives.® But excluding one 
over the other might also mean that management studies can never be 
a truly scientific enterprise but has to - almost by definition - remain 
ideological. To clarify the terminology of corporate management fur- 
ther, it needs to be distinguished from its three bedfellows: management 
studies, Managerialism, and managerial capitalism. This is necessary 
because originally management was simply an office (19th century) 
that turned into administration and bureaucracy (20th century) and 
has then mutated into corporate management. Later it added two ideo- 
logical support mechanisms to its portfolio: management studies and 
Managerialism. In other words, when one uses ‘corporate management’ 
today, a raft of institutions, ideologies, images, and expressions can be 
conveyed (Morgan 1993). 

Seen from this perspective, management takes on at least four subforms. 
These are managerial regimes, management studies, Managerialism, and 
managerial capitalism. To begin with the most immediate level, manage- 
rial regimes operate inside corporations. They are the clearest and most 
direct expression of corporate management and managerial rule-making. 
This is because of corporate management’s task to oversee companies, 
corporations, and the like. This creates management’s institutional 
setup commonly framed as ‘organisation’ by The Servants of Power to 
eclipse and ideologically neutralise the profit-making character of com- 
panies (Klikauer 2007:144). Management’s most direct expression of 
managerial regimes is self-invented, authoritarian, and non-democratic 
(Soederberg 2010:74). Hence, it incurs the self-invented image of illegiti- 
macy. And this not because of democratic illegitimacy but because of 
its self-invented status of being a depoliticised entity solely constructed 
out of engineering science, technical, neutral, and value-free elements.*° 
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This includes the self-assigned ‘tight to manage’ and an inverted focus 
on itself that is found in management studies and even more so in busi- 
ness studies. As a result, those over which management rules — workers 
and employees - are by and large excluded. This sets up the manage- 
rial prerogative with perhaps Macho-Management as one of its worst 
modern-day expressions. 

The event of modern management could only occur ‘after’ the ‘sepa- 
ration of ownership and control’ when a non-owning class of corpo- 
rate managers displaced their capitalist predecessors, thereby creating 
the industrial bureaucrat with an extensive administrative apparatus.®” 
These are the structural imperatives that confine corporate management 
to so-called ‘organisational objectives’ which is the code word for prof- 
its. To hide the primacy of profits, managerial language uses such terms 
as shareholder-value, profit-maximisation, organisational goals, com- 
petitive advantage, the Triple-Bottom Line (PPP = Profit, People, Planet), 
The Real Bottom Line, and many more managerial buzzwords to cloak 
what corporate management is really about: profit. But corporate man- 
agement not only works for corporations, it also works for itself because 
‘growth, sales, technical efficiency, a strong competitive position are at 
once inseparable managerial goals and the determinants of high cor- 
porate profits - which in turn are the prerequisite of high managerial 
income and status’ (Zeitlin 1974:1096). 


The thought experiment: two versions of the corporation 


Perhaps more than anything, this book is an invitation to a ‘thought 
experiment’ on a moral-philosophical discussion reaching beyond the 
deeply ingrained ‘Hegel’s corporations are different’ that is commonplace 
in Hegel studies and to - somewhat - modernise Hegel by examining 
today’s business corporations in the light of Hegel’s sittliche corporations. 
If Hegel was correct and philosophy’s task is indeed ‘to comprehend our 
own time in thoughts’, then, and this is to follow Hegel, one cannot 
lock corporations away as a historical factotum that only ever existed in 
Hegel’s books.®? Historically at least, Hegel’s moral corporations did not 
make it even though they did exist in various forms.” What survived 
though are what we now know as today’s corporations. It is the task of 
Hegelian philosophy to discuss these modern corporations in the light 
of philosophy. This might be Hegel’s legacy [Auftrag] for today. 

The aim of the book is not to present a precise organisational com- 
parison between Hegel’s sittliche corporations and today’s corporations 
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as Hancock and Tyler, for example, delivered in Managing Subjectivity 
and the Dialectics of Self-Consciousness: Hegel and Organisational Theory 
(2002). Instead, it focuses on the ethics of Sittlichkeit and Hegel’s sittliche 
corporations. It aims to understand the basic ethical lessons gained from 
a discussion of Hegel’s corporations and his ‘system of Sittlichkeit’ and 
to apply these to modern corporations. The argument presented here is 
somewhat similar to Socrates’, Plato’s, and Aristotle’s moral philosophies. 
Their moral philosophies are not dismissed because Greek city states 
[the polis] have changed massively during the last 2,000 years. Similarly, 
the Hobbesian bellum omnium contra omnes (1651) is not dismissed 
because we no longer live in the state of civil war. The institutional 
backgrounds (slavery for Plato and Aristotle and feudalism for Hobbes) 
have truly changed but the lessons of their moral philosophies are still 
discussed today. Much closer to today, we find Hegel’s 1821 writings on 
moral life [Sittlichkeit] offering moral insights even though Hegel’s - like 
Socrates’, Plato’s, Aristotle’s and Hobbes’ - time has passed. 

In order to do that, perhaps the institutional setup of today’s corpora- 
tions remains best depicted in Bakan’s The Corporation — The Pathological 
Pursuit of Profit and Power.” As is often the case in Hegelian philosophy, 
the corporation, understood as a profit-making institution, is not what 
Hegel had in mind when discussing the early 19th-century Korporation 
(the corporation) in his Philosophy of Right (1821). To begin with, Hegel’s 
moral corporations existed ‘before’ modern corporations took shape.” 
In the words of Hegelian philosopher Schmidt am Busch (2011a:233), 
for example, ‘Hegel’s term corporation does not refer to a particular his- 
torical phenomenon.’ Hegel’s sittliche corporations are not synonymous 
with today’s business corporations. He saw the sittliche corporations of 
his day very differently. 

Hegel’s original concept of the corporation carried strong connota- 
tions to Stand, a German word that can be translated into ‘status’ or 
‘class’, or, in a political context, into ‘estate’; and Hegel uses this term to 
cut across all dialectical phases of Sittlichkeit according to Hegel, there- 
fore, the political estates ‘still retain in their own function the class 
distinctions already present in the lower sphere of civil life’ (PR, 304). 
Class distinctions have ‘familial, economic, and political significance’ 
(Gallagher 1987:172f.). Hegel’s corporations also carry connotations to 
associations, guilds, cooperatives, trade unions, business estates, profes- 
sional associations.” Despite the significant differences between Hegel’s 
sittliche corporations and business corporations there are also 20 strong, 
important, and compelling similarities (Table 1.2). 
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Table 1.2 Twenty similarities between business corporations and sittliche 
corporations 


No. Both business corporations and Hegel’s moral corporations... 


1 are organisations in the understanding of management studies and 
organisational theory, 

are socially created by human beings participating in the corporation, 

corporations are economic entities that fall inside the political economy, 

are places for the production of societal necessary goods and services,? 

have human beings as members solely based on labour market capabilities, 

exclude peasants, nobility, and public servants from membership, 

relate to the external world largely in economic but also in social terms, 

have similar internal organisational principles, 

develop their own culture as an internal organisational culture, 

deal with internal conflicts between individuals and the organisation, 

deal with the tensions between individual freedom and organisational 
demands, 

have to deal with internal arrangements and external demands, 

have to deal with the external world: society, NGOs, states, etc. 

function at level two of Hegel’s Sittlichkeit, i.e. both are part of civil society, 

are part of a sub-section of civil society, namely, the economic sphere, 

function under economic imperatives and conditions of competitiveness, 

are overseen by the state through regulations and laws, 

are also part of Sittlichkeit, 

can also be in conflict with the moral goals of Sittlichkeit, and 

include human beings and therefore are inextricably linked to ethics. 
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aSchmidt am Busch (2011a:234). 


In other words, these 20 similarities significantly counteract the rather 
simplistic and thought-preventing claim of some dogmatic and ortho- 
dox letter disciples [Buchstabenschüler] that Hegel’s corporations have 
nothing to do with business corporations. In a way, positioning Hegel’s 
sittliche corporations against business corporations can be seen as a 
‘thought experiment’ aligned to German philosopher Theodor Adorno’s 
(1903-1969) concept of ‘making the ineffable effable’.”* In other words, 
the project at hand - Hegel’s sittliche corporation - also reflects Hegel’s 
own idea (Schmidt 2007:18) that ‘everyday, I am more convinced that 
theoretical work accomplishes more in the world than the practical’.*® 

While acknowledging that Hegel’s 19th-century corporations carried 
some distinctively different features when compared to today’s corpora- 
tions, the strong and compelling similarities between both justify an 
examination of modern corporations - like any other social institution 
inside civil society - under Hegelian ethics as outlined in his system of 
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Sittlichkeit.°° In addition, only by relating Hegel’s sittliche corporations 
to business corporations can an assessment of the morality or Sittlichkeit 
of business corporations be made when conducted from the standpoint 
of Hegel’s system of Sittlichkeit. In philosophical-dialectical thinking - 
what became somewhat of an urban myth shortened as ‘thesis > anti- 
thesis > synthesis’ — Hegel’s sittliche corporation might be seen as a 
thesis put forward by Hegel; today’s business corporation represents an 
anti-thesis to Hegel’s sittliche corporation. A subsequent assessment of 
today’s business corporations under Hegel’s Sittlichkeit can be seen as a 
concluding synthesis. The key to such a ‘thought experiment’ remains 
Hegel’s philosophy of Sittlichkeit. It is his ethics of Sittlichkeit under 
which all institutions of all societies fall - including all economic insti- 
tutions such as corporations. This is irrespective of whether they existed 
in the 19th century or are currently in existence in the 21st century. 
Under Hegelian philosophy, all corporations have to be organisations 
dedicated to Sittlichkeit. 

Perhaps Hegel remains the only philosopher who has ever dealt explic- 
itly with ‘the corporation’ in the context of a moral system.” He linked 
his philosophy of corporations to a comprehensive system of morality 
enshrined in his Sittlichkeit.?® After he had established the basic param- 
eters of his philosophy in his Phenomenology (1807), Hegel’s subsequent 
system of Sittlichkeit was outlined in his second major book: Philosophy 
of Right (1821). In it corporations are outlined in such a way that they 
carry significant elements of what we today call modern corporations. 
In order to fully appreciate Hegel’s concept of corporations, one has 
to overcome the present understanding of corporations that has been 
somewhat tarnished by the imperatives of Managerialism. Once the 
view has been cleared from the ideologies of Managerialism, corpora- 
tions can also be viewed from a different standpoint. As a moral philoso- 
pher, Hegel linked corporations to freedom and morality. These links are 
established in a section of his book entitled ‘The Ethical System’. Hegel 
saw freedom to be established through his ‘System der Sittlichkeit’.?? 

Hence, corporations are part of ethical life [Sittlichkeit]. In historical 
terms, all this comes from a time when moral philosophy and econom- 
ics were not segregated entities. In historic terms, it links Hegel to, for 
example, Adam Smith (1723-1790). While today Adam Smith is made 
to appear like the Machiavellian ‘Prince’ of neo-liberalism, originally 
he was seen quite differently.!° After all, he was a Professor of Moral 
Philosophy outlining morality in ‘The Theory of the Moral Sentiments’ 
(1759).!°! This is a fact that many of his apostles happily seek to neglect, 
diminish, and deny. While Adam Smith never addressed corporations 
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specifically, Hegel did.!” In line with moral philosophy, Hegel also saw 
the corporation as being part of an ethical life and not the other way 
around as today’s proponents of Managerialism and corporations seek 
to make us believe. 

In other words, Hegel, perhaps even more so than Adam Smith and 
Immanuel Kant, did not see morality (Kant) but Sittlichkeit as moral 
life (Hegel) as the prime philosophy under which institutions such 
as the law, families, states, schools, universities, and corporations 
exist.! Managerial capitalism - with the assistance of the ideology of 
Managerialism broadcasted by corporate mass media — has reversed 
this from ‘morality > corporation’ (ethics) to ‘corporation > morality’ 
(Managerialism). In line with today’s management studies, The Servants 
of Power have been eager to invent catchphrases and managerial 
buzzwords such as corporate social responsibility to make one believe 
that corporations are the centre of morality (Raman & Lipschutz 2010). 
While The Servants of Power seek to eclipse the reality of corporations, 
Nobel Prize-winner Milton Friedman expressed the reality of corpora- 
tions in a short but very truthful way (1970):!% 


The social responsibility of business is to increase its profits 


The real world seems to be more akin to the world of Friedman than to 
that of The Servants of Power. In today’s real world of corporate capi- 
talism, ‘When Corporations Rule the World’, corporations and profits 
come first while morality (Kant) and Sittlichkeit (Hegel) come second.!”® 
Morality (Smith and Kant) and Sittlichkeit (Hegel) have been reduced to 
mere add-ons, appendices, and prefixes that corporate management has 
taken on in order to pretend to give consideration to external commu- 
nity expectations of being a good corporate citizen with corporate social 
responsibility.!% 

Quite contrary from the dominant view on profit-maximising corpo- 
rations (Friedman), Hegel’s ethics sees corporations - together with fam- 
ilies and states - as roots of ethical life [Wurzeln der Sittlichkeit]. Today’s 
corporations that have next to no interest in social pathologies such as 
poverty - which Hegel outlines in his chapter on corporations in his 
Philosophy of Right (1821) — view poverty as an externality. In the mana- 
gerial orbit of corporate management, poverty is neither created by cor- 
porations and managerial capitalism nor in any form related to both. 
Hegel, on the contrary, saw poverty as a pathology of a market-based 
economy that includes corporations.!” Unlike today’s corporate man- 
agement, Hegel was concerned with this issue. Contemporary Hegelian 
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philosopher Honneth (2007:4) argued, for example, ‘that social phi- 
losophy is primarily concerned with determining and discussing pro- 
cesses of social development that can be viewed as misdevelopments 
[Fehlentwicklungen], disorders, or “social pathologies”’.!% Undoubtedly, 
such misdevelopments, disorders, social pathologies, and ‘negative con- 
sequences of capitalist development can be found inside and outside of 
corporate management’. 

The study of the role of corporations viewed from Hegel’s system of 
Sittlichkeit engages an ethical perspective that examines several moral 
linkages. These are between Hegel’s philosophy of freedom, his system of 
Sittlichkeit, corporations, corporate capitalism, and social illnesses such 
as precarious work arrangements, working poor, unemployment, crime, 
violence, alcoholism, welfare dependency, homelessness, and poverty. 
Today, the negative side of managerial regimes and managerial capital- 
ism are, for example, called Organisational Pathology and ‘misdevelop- 
ments [Fehlentwicklungen], disorders, and social pathologies’.'!° During 
the 19th century, many started to notice the negative impacts of ‘free’ 
markets, business organisations, and corporations. In his Philosophy of 
Right (1821), Hegel saw these as ‘poverty, unemployment, and extreme 
inequality’ (PhR, §§185, 200, 230-245). These evils cannot but evoke 
‘discontent and moral dissatisfaction’ (Neuhouser 2011:287). 

As a mechanism to deal with such social-economic ills created by cor- 
porations and by corporate capitalism, Hegel suggested the state and - 
more specifically - what is today called the social-welfare state. But his 
ethics did not exclude corporations from their ‘moral duty’ (Kant) in 
society. Corporations are part of ethical life and hence Hegel’s philoso- 
phy of Sittlichkeit relies on the preventative role of families, corpora- 
tions, and the state so that people do not enter into poverty. In short, 
Hegel saw corporations inside his system of ethical life structured in 
such a way that people are protected from becoming rabble, common- 
ers, or a mob which Hegel termed Pöbel. Hence, Hegel noted:!!! 


Die Korporation als zweite Familie hat für ihre Mitglieder nicht nur 
die Sicherung der Subsistenz, sondern auch die Standesehre und die 
soziale Anerkennung zu garantieren. 


With this Hegel means that ‘the corporation is like a second family’. 
This is not to be understood in managerial ideologies such as ‘we are 
all in one boat’ and ‘our company is one big (happy) family’. Under 
Managerialism, this invokes the following ideological equalisations: 
families, like corporations, are a natural given. However, this is not the 
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case as families are socially structured whilst corporations are manageri- 
ally created. Nevertheless, a conservative illusion remains that equalises 
corporations with families. Despite significant differences between fami- 
lies and corporations - families are for mutual support while corpora- 
tions are for profits — a nonsensical equalisation of a father as the head of 
a family and a CEO as head of a corporation persists. Such an irrational 
equation (father = CEO) as invented by Managerialism may assist cor- 
porations ideologically but does not reflect reality and borders on the 
perversion of morality. One is part of an organic family while the other 
is on top of a managerial hierarchy designed to achieve profits (Klikauer 
2014b). In short, corporations (competition and profits) are not equal to 
families (mutual aid). Any attempts to equalise the ‘non-equalise-able’ is 
pure ideology. The equation of ‘corporations = family’ is not what Hegel’s 
philosophy is about when stating ‘the corporation is like a second fam- 
ily’. Unlike managerial ideologies, Hegel seeks to express that both - 
families and corporations - are located precisely where he located them, 
inside ethical life [Sittlichkeit]. The primary role of both - families and 
corporations - is to enhance ethical life. ‘Families, for example (along 
with corporations), cushion the blows that unlucky or ill-equipped 
participants in the market economy are bound to endure (PhR, §§238, 
252)’.12 By the term ‘second’ Hegel meant that the corporation is an 
institution that follows on from family life into the public arena. Hegel 
saw the family as the first step into society while corporations are part 
of the second level of ethics which is civil society. As outlined in his 
Philosophy of Right (1821), civil society includes the economic sphere 
which includes corporations. But like the first institution - families - the 
corporation’s role remains exactly the same. It has to contribute to an 
ethical existence of its ‘members’. Again, Hegel did not intend to say 
that these members are ‘organisational members’ in today’s managerial 
sense as conforming, de-humanised, and de-personalised ‘Organisation 
Men’ (Whyte 1961) or as alienated ‘human resources’ but as members of 
an ethical institution. 

The two final points Hegel makes in this passage of his Philosophy 
of Right (1821) are that the corporation’s role is not only to secure the 
livelihood (subsistence) of its members (managers and employees) but 
also to guarantee their honour [Standesehre] and their social recogni- 
tion.! The term Standesehre that he uses is a pre-bourgeois term origi- 
nating from a pre-modern system where society was divided into Stände, 
estates, classes, and casts. It defines the social position of an individual 
based on either a profession, the work one did (e.g. peasant, worker), or a 
place one was assigned (e.g. clerical, nobility; Bürger divided individuals 
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into bourgeois versus citoyen, and peasants) by a ruling authority." 
Key to Hegel’s use of Standesehre, however, is not the term Stand but 
Ehre meaning honour and dignity. Hegel saw corporations as one of the 
main institutions guaranteeing the dignity of human beings. In sharp 
contrast to today’s managerial understanding of corporations, Hegel saw 
their main role not in profit-making but in providing a moral framework 
inside which actors can achieve ethical life [Sittlichkeit]. Even when dis- 
counting truly unethical corporations such as Enron, WorldCom, British 
Petroleum, and Exxon, the non-headline-grabbing and non-evil corpo- 
ration is not what Hegel envisioned.''5 To elaborate on this in a truly 
Hegelian way, one needs to reflect on what has been termed ‘norm ver- 
sus norm’ that is very different from ‘fact versus fact’. 


Sittlichkeit and corporations: the structure of the book 


To examine the critical tensions between Hegel’s sittliche corporations 
and business corporations, the proceeding nine chapters are structured as 
follows: the introductory notes, provided in chapter 1 on Hegel’s ethics 
of corporations, are followed by a general comparison between business 
corporations and Hegel’s sittliche corporations (chapter 2). Since the aca- 
demic view on corporations has been largely shaped by university schol- 
ars in the field of management studies rather than managers, chapter 3 
deals with an analysis of issues, namely, the ethics of management stud- 
ies itself and the position of management studies inside Hegel’s system 
of Sittlichkeit. The next chapter (4) discusses ‘corporations and Hegel’s 
three ethical institutions’ because Hegel’s system of Sittlichkeit includes 
three societal institutions, namely, the family (level one), civil society 
with economics and corporations (level two), and the state (level three). 
Between family (below) and states (above) Hegel emphasises the insti- 
tutions of civil society, economy, and corporations as being located at 
the second or middle level. He saw this second level as the location that 
creates poverty and that also encompasses those Hegel called Pöbel - 
roughly today’s working poor. Chapter 4 finishes with a brief discus- 
sion on Hegel’s Pöbel in relation to the social function of corporations. 
Chapter 5 extends this to two other areas of concern to corporations, 
namely, the Hegelian suggestion for a supervising institution that over- 
sees corporations and Hegel’s philosophy on property and investment. 
To a large degree, Sittlichkeit relates not only to property and invest- 
ment but to the internal management of corporations. The field of 
management studies calls this corporate governance. As a consequence, 
chapters 6 and 7 relate corporate governance to Hegel’s ethics of 
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Sittlichkeit and discuss corporate governance in relation to Hegel’s con- 
cept of ‘the power of the whole’!!° and his writings on labour. Managers, 
just as non-managerial staff, work in corporations. Chapter 8 relates 
all of the above outlined issues to Hegel’s overall theme of Sittlichkeit 
by focusing on Hegel’s concept of ‘ethical bonds’, economic freedom, 
and Hegel’s universal spirit of the Geist.!!” Chapter 9 concludes the 
book by emphasising four interrelated issues: (i) Hegelian philosophy, 
(ii) American ethicist and psychologist Kohlberg’s scale of morality (cf. 
Klikauer 2014a), (iii) the role of Hegel’s sittliche corporation and the 
business corporation, as well as (iv) the place both occupy in Hegel’s 
system of Sittlichkeit and Kohlberg’s scale of morality (Klikauer 2012, 
2014c). Chapter 1 outlines some of the basic parameters of Hegel’s eth- 
ics of Sittlichkeit. 


2 


Modern Corporations and Hegel’s 
Ethical Corporation 


The fate of property has become too powerful for us to tolerate reflections 
on it, to find its abolition thinkable.''* 


Written about 200 years ago, the early quote of Hegel shown above dem- 
onstrates that Hegel’s philosophy remains timeless. But such a claim 
would be highly un-Hegelian because in Hegelian terms philosophy 
is always linked to time. Hegel has warned us against what he called 
Zeitgeist. In Hegel’s understanding, as expressed in his Phenomenology 
of Spirit (1807), Zeitgeist denotes something like ‘the spirit of the time’ 
or ‘the spirit of the age’. It is a general cultural, intellectual, ethical, 
philosophical, and political climate within which certain writings and 
philosophies — along with a general ambience, morals, socio-cultural 
directions, and moods associated with an era - take place. Zeitgeist com- 
bines the German word Zeit [time] with Geist [spirit]. Zeitgeist remains 
best known in relation to Hegel’s philosophy of history (Houlgate 2009). 
Nevertheless, the origins of the concept of Zeitgeist go back to one of 
Hegel’s predecessors: Johann Gottfried Herder (1744-1803). In 1769, 
Herder introduced the word Zeitgeist into German (spirit of the age). 
For Hegel Zeitgeist means that one is aware of one’s time but reflects 
critically on it in order not be asphyxiated by the spirit of that particu- 
lar time and historical period. In an almost classical form of Hegelian 
dialectics, Hegel asks us to overcome something to which we are bound. 
This includes a thesis [Zeitgeist] and an anti-thesis in the form of reflec- 
tion and overcoming of the Zeitgeist. 

Quite apart from Zeitgeist, his above quoted words - the fate of prop- 
erty has become too powerful for us to tolerate reflections on it, to 
find its abolition thinkable - indicate a number of things: firstly, in a 
true understanding of Zeitgeist, Hegel was aware of the importance of 
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property in civil society!!? and perhaps even more so for the economic 
sphere with corporations constituting one of the main expressions of 
property-owning in the form of shareholders who own the business; !?° 
secondly, Hegel correctly assessed the role of property in civil society and 
economy by stating that property has become too powerful. Perhaps the 
moral dilemma and trouble with property started with land-ownership as 
outlined by Rousseau in his Discourse on the Origins of Inequality (1755):'?! 


The first man who, having enclosed a piece of ground, bethought 
himself of saying ‘this is mine’, and found people simple enough to 
believe him, was the real founder of civil society. From how many 
crimes, wars, and murders, from how many horrors and misfortunes 
might not any one have saved mankind by pulling up the stakes or 
filling up the ditch. 


The negative impacts of property-owning might have developed in 
three stages: 


1. firstly as feudalism’s land-owning property that had replaced the 
previous slave-owning society; 

2. later as machinery and factories under early liberal capitalism, and 

3. thereafter in the form of corporations under corporate capitalism.!” 


The economic importance of land-ownership under feudalism marks 
the development of land as property ‘before’ capitalism made land- 
owning secondary to factory-ownership. Hegel saw the rising impor- 
tance of property as a ‘fate’ which carries highly negative connotations 
in its original use. German writers would always see fate as something 
unavoidable that impacts negatively on human beings. Hence, the ‘fate 
of property’ indicates that something negative is attached to property 
such as Rousseau’s ‘many crimes, wars, and murders [and] how many 
horrors and misfortunes’. In Hegelian dialectics, one might argue, it is 
not only human beings who own property but also property that ‘owns’ 
human beings. 

In other words, ‘property thus results from a mental act’ because a 
person assigns a will to a thing converting this thing into a possession or 
property.!? But this assignment of a will to a thing works both ways. It is 
property that enforces its will onto human beings, for example, through 
the need to protect this property. In the case of corporations, this is 
the force of investing in it for ROI, the return on investment, only to 
re-invest it as an endless and mindless treadmill. This is a very Hegelian 
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thought because it shows the dialectical relationship between individu- 
als and property. Perhaps one of the clearest expressions of this aspect of 
Hegelian philosophy has been made by one of 20th century’s key philos- 
ophers working in the critical tradition of Hegelian philosophy, namely, 
the German social-philosopher Erich Fromm (1900-1980). Hegelian 
philosophy expressed in the quote above may have been brought to 
perfection in Fromm’s work on To Have or To Be? (1995). 

Hegel also tells us that this fate has become too powerful. In other 
words, property and the belief in property are too dominant in society.!?* 
In turn this also means that we should find ways to reverse the patholog- 
ical belief in property as invented by Managerialism, corporations, and 
corporate capitalism and sustained by corporate mass media. Perhaps 
most importantly, the blinding faith in property has also affected human 
thinking and this in a highly undesirable way. Once an aspect of society 
such as, for example, property has become so powerful that it no longer 
tolerates reflections, 20th-century Neo-Hegelian philosopher Adorno’s 
words become very appropriate:!?5 


There is no right way to live in a false world. 


If a world disallows reflection because of a pathological belief in prop- 
erty, it is a false world. It also means that if the power of ideology as 
engineered by corporate mass media and Managerialism has become so 
powerful that any reflection on property has become impossible, phi- 
losophy is needed because it makes us aware of this and reflects on it. 
It also means that the quasi-academic field of management studies, for 
example, needs to reflect on the non-reflective. So far it has deliber- 
ately avoided reflecting on property because management studies repre- 
sent a system-stabilising critique (if at all) from within but never about 
property. It is merely an ideology. Finally, Hegel’s strongest emphasis 
on this comes in the form of ‘to find its abolition thinkable’. This, for 
example, means that a book, perhaps one written from the perspective 
of Hegelian philosophy on corporations advocating, for example, the 
abolition of corporations, has been made unthinkable by the prevail- 
ing paradigm of Managerialism. It can only exist outside of the one- 
dimensional paradigm of management studies. Today, management 
studies — and society as a whole - have been made to reach obscene 
levels of conformity, non-critique, and non-reflection.!?° This no longer 
allows reflections on an institution that owns substantial property: the 
corporation. As a consequence, almost any suggestion towards abolish- 
ing corporations has been eliminated and Marcuse’s one-dimensional 
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thinking has become reality (1966). In line of that, Hegel’s initial state- 
ment leads to two things: 


1. It highlights the hegemonic power of corporate mass media and 
Managerialism that has made reflections, and even more so the mere 
thought of abolition of property and corporations, unthinkable. This 
is the triumph of one-dimensional thinking. 

2. It also shows that once reflection on property has been made impos- 
sible and advocating the abolition of corporations has been rendered 
intolerable, Managerialism has established a totalitarian society in 
which non-reflection is rewarded. 


This leads to the death of reflection, critical philosophy, critique, and 
eventually thought itself. But it also annihilates ethics as such and Hegel’s 
Sittlichkeit.!?” Hegel’s philosophy of Sittlichkeit depends on an open debate 
that is not restricted by whatever Managerialism and management stud- 
ies deem permitted to be reflected on. It demands the exact opposite 
by encouraging reflections on property and, if necessary, advocating its 
abolition. The way such an open debate can occur has, for example, 
been outlined by 20th-century Hegelian philosopher Habermas (1997). 
His communicative philosophy denotes the concepts of communicative 
action and ideal speech (Klikauer 2008). This secures civil society against 
totalitarian threats such as the denial of thinking, the enforcement and 
rewarding of unthinkable issues, and reflecting on those taboos. The 
elimination of reflection on those issues that have been declared a taboo 
by those in a hegemonic power position (e.g. Managerialism and man- 
agement studies) destroys Hegel’s ‘System der Sittlichkeit’. These mana- 
gerial institutions have become ideological institutions that enhance 
one-dimensional, totalitarian thinking resulting in totalitarianism in its 
last consequence. Instead of that, Hegel’s philosophy of freedom and his 
three-level ‘System der Sittlichkeit’ are specifically set up to prevent the 
one-dimensional and totalitarian thinking that has been engineered by 
corporations and Managerialism.!?® 

Hegel’s sphere of Sittlichkeit comprises three elements, namely, fam- 
ily, civil society, and state. Corporations are located at the second level 
which is sub-divided into a civil and an economic sub-sphere. Inside the 
second sub-sphere of level two, political or preferably social economics 
[wohl fahrtsstaatliche Ökonomie]'” as Hegel would say, we find companies, 
firms, business enterprises, holdings, joint ventures, trusts, cartels, and 
of course Hegel’s Korporation — the moral corporation.’ Hegel’s philo- 
sophical and today’s modern corporations have their origins in the first 
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half of the 19th century. This was the time when the legal system began 
to support corporations with a statutory framework that was and still is 
based on a fiction, namely, the idea that business corporations are legal 
persons. Roughly 150 years after that invention and the legal certifica- 
tion of corporations, Korton (1995) formulated the following question: 
‘When [do] Corporations Rule the World?’ His question has long been 
answered (Rowland 2006). Recently, 51 out of the top 100 economic 
entities were corporations: Exxon Corporation, for example, was big- 
ger than Denmark!!*! Exxon Corporation, like any other corporation, is 
managed by corporate managers as individuals and by management as 
an institution covered by Managerialism as an ideology.!?? 

Corporations and corporate management can be viewed from several 
perspectives: historical, anthropological, legal, economic, sociologi- 
cal, neo-liberal, environmental, Marxist, cultural, political, managerial, 
philosophical, and etbical 23 Hegel’s perspective on ethics as outlined 
in his Sittlichkeit views corporations from a moral or ethical perspective. 
Hegel engaged the question of corporations at a philosophical, moral, 
and systematic level.'?* He remains the only philosopher ever to exam- 
ine the morality of corporations at the dawn of their existence (Hegel 
1821)."?° The ethical view of examining modern corporations from the 
standpoint of Hegel’s Sittlichkeit is very much in line with the recent 
argument made by Italian Neo-Hegelian philosopher Alfredo Ferrarin 
(2011:435-436): 


What matters in the study of the ancients is thus not so much the 
degree of fidelity and authenticity with which we reconstruct past 
philosophies, but rather the relation between our own philosophy 
and its time [and] the history of philosophy for Hegel, is thus not a 
matter of retrieving givens, but of engaging in a living exchange with 
our predecessors. 


Hence, the argument on the morality of corporations is not about a 
precise interpretation of a historical reconstruction of the exact con- 
figuration of Hegel’s corporation of his time. In the words of American 
political scientist Fatton (1986:582), ‘He [Hegel] knew that his philos- 
ophy was the philosophy of his age, the age of capitalism [and] that 
every individual is a child of his time; so philosophy too is its own time 
apprehended in thoughts.’ In other words, Fatton’s age of capitalism 
has not passed, even though 19th-century liberal capitalism has trans- 
formed itself into corporate capitalism. Hence, Hegel’s examination of 
corporations as conducted in his Philosophy of Right (1821) was a study 
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of corporations of Hegel’s time. Equally, a study of today’s corporations 
is necessarily a study of corporations of today’s time. 

The ethical corporation of Hegel’s time as outlined in his ‘System 
der Sittlichkeit’ was a moral concept of corporations of Hegel’s time. 
A discussion of today’s corporations within the moral concept of Hegel’s 
system of Sittlichkeit has to have today’s corporations at its centre, not 
Hegel’s corporations of the early 19th century. Simultaneously, if Hegel’s 
statement ‘philosophy too is its own time apprehended in thoughts’ is 
correct, a study of modern corporations has to produce a philosophy 
apprehended in thoughts of today’s time. As a consequence, Hegelian 
philosophy demands an examination of today’s corporations from the 
standpoint of philosophy when it seeks to be a philosophical study. It 
cannot merely be a historical account of Hegelian corporations of the 
early 19th century. As a result, Hegel’s Sittlichkeit has to be applied to 
modern corporations, not to the historical configurations of early 19th- 
century corporations. The ethical corporation Hegel had in mind was 
quite different from today’s business corporations. These early corpo- 
rations were not equal to today’s corporations as many Hegel experts 
have pointed out ip There is no ‘corporation = corporation’ formula 
in historical-philosophical terms. For this reason, many scholars of 
Hegelian philosophy have correctly pointed out what Wallace (1999:431) 
has expressed as follows: 


These Korporationen are not profit-making enterprises but more 
like trade associations, unions, churches, and municipalities; self- 
governing participatory organisations that aim to include a whole 
sector of the society and to provide welfare services to its members. 


The project of examining modern corporations under the conditions 
of Hegel’s Sittlichkeit is not designed to follow what Hegelian philoso- 
pher Dieter Henrich (1971:215) called being a letter-disciple of Hegel 
[Buchstabenschiiler Hegels]. Instead of surgically dissecting every nuance 
of every word in Hegel’s original texts, the aim of discussing modern cor- 
porations from the standpoint of Hegel’s Sittlichkeit is to retrieve Hegel’s 
thoughts and philosophies on corporations in order to ‘engage in a liv- 
ing exchange with them’ (Ferrarin 2011). In line with that, it is an appli- 
cation of Hegel’s philosophy of Sittlichkeit to the business corporation. 
In the words of British philosopher Zygmunt Bauman (1987), such a 
project is more reflective of being a ‘legislator’ than being merely an 
‘interpreter’ of Hegel’s thoughts. Instead of interpreting Hegelian phi- 
losophy, it is used ‘legislatively’ so that business corporations can be 
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measured against Hegel’s Sittlichkeit. To achieve this, the best place to 
start is the beginning of what today is called the corporation. 

Initially, corporations were off to a bad start when the British East 
India Company was set up on 31 December 1600 (Robins 2006). This 
first ever corporation came to symbolise the dazzlingly rich potential 
of corporations. But it also symbolised the new methods of business 
that are both brutal and exploitive. Modern corporations followed the 
footsteps of the infamous East India Company. The birth of present-day 
corporations dates back to a more recent time. These are the early days 
of Hegel’s 19th century when the Boston Manufacturing Company of 
1813 constituted the first significant American industrial corporation. 
By 1819, the US Supreme Court granted corporations a plethora of rights 
they had not previously enjoyed. In 1886, the US Supreme Court ended 
the childhood period of corporations by granting them the status of 
full legal persons.” With that, corporations were protected by the 14th 
Amendment of the US Constitution. From then on corporations had 
‘rights to due process of law and equal protection of the laws’.!°* In short, 
the first contractions leading to the birth of corporations coincided with 
a time when Hegel constructed his philosophy of Sittlichkeit. While US 
forms of corporations transmuted into what we know corporations to 
be today, continental concepts of corporations differed vastly from that. 
For example, Hegel’s contemporary Eduard Gans noted: 


The varieties of worker’s corporations that emerged in early-nine- 
teenth-century France . . . these corporations were no longer hierar- 
chically organised jurandes or maitres controlled by masters but were 
societies or associations composed exclusively of workers.!?? 


In other words, the history of corporations is not as linear as Manage- 
rialism tries to make it out. In line with that, one needs to remember 
that Hegel’s concept of the corporation as outlined in his ‘System der 
Sittlichkeit’ diverged from what we today know corporations to De 170 
By the time of Hegel’s writings, only a very limited number of busi- 
ness corporations existed but these, nevertheless, carried features of 
today’s corporations. Hegel examined these organisations at the dawn 
of a new age, the age of capitalism and modernity. He did so largely 
from the writings of the early economists, economic reports, early 
business-oriented magazines, and newspapers. In Hegel’s philosophy, 
however, corporations merged with socio-economic institutions resem- 
bling something like a guild [Zunft] while not constituting a geschlossene 
Zunft - a closed association.'*! Nevertheless, Hegel’s corporations are, like 
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today’s corporations, positioned between family and state.!* And they 
represent, like today’s corporations, selfishness, economic egoism, and 
all the excesses and pathologies Hegel attributed to them.!* 

This made it necessary for Hegel to see corporations inside a compre- 
hensive Sittlichkeit that included states, civil societies, and families. In 
short and despite some significant differences between Hegel’s sittliche 
corporations and today’s business corporations, at a more fundamental 
level, Hegel’s concept of the corporation was right on the mark. He cor- 
rectly outlined many of the key characteristics of the modern corpo- 
ration. In Kantian terms, Hegel correctly described what a corporation 
is (Kant’s ‘what is’).'* But Hegelian corporations also included Kant’s 
philosophy of ‘what ought to be’. His corporations are not, for example, 
cooperatives.!# Retrospectively, Hegel correctly emphasised, ‘it is the 
task of our time to build corporations’.!* 

Hegel’s interest in the corporation was a result of his study of the 
leading writers of economic thought during his time.!* These included 
the British-Scottish Enlightenment thinkers James Steuart (1770), 
Adam Ferguson, David Hume, David Ricardo, and above all a profes- 
sor of moral philosophy by the name of Adam Smith.'** Even during 
the rise of liberal capitalism and industrialism of the 18th- and mid- 
19th centuries, many early for-profit organisations carried defining 
characteristics of what corporations were to become: today’s multi- 
national business corporations. In many ways, these early corpora- 
tions, especially corporations like the British East India Company 
(1600-1874), were always linked to what was then called imperialism 
and what has been re-framed as globalisation under Managerialism 
and neo-liberalism.!* 

Then, as today, corporations — not only the British East India 
Company — remain business institutions of a national as well as a global 
economy. But they are also part of ethics because economic actors such 
as corporations and corporate management impact on human beings 
in numerous ways and thus engage in morality (Kant) and Sittlichkeit 
(Hegel).'8° Once an action affects human beings, inevitably ethics is 
involved. Despite the best efforts of Managerialism and management 
studies, and those Baritz (1960; Brief 2000) has termed The Servants 
of Power, there is no escaping from this (Singer 1994). The linkage 
between human beings, management, and ethics cannot be explained 
away as a mere externality as Managerialism and management stud- 
ies have it. Nevertheless, the relationship between corporations and 
morality may be described asi") 
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corporations need morality but morality does not need corporations. 


As such, ethics, and with it Hegelian ethics, is linked to corporations 
which in turn are linked to the economic system in which corpora- 
tions operate. Hegel’s 19th-century terminology of the ‘system of needs’ 
describes what is today called political economy.!°? In Hegel’s economic 
arrangement of a ‘system of needs’, he viewed the satisfaction of human 
needs and corporations as entities of a sub-sphere attached to civil soci- 
ety. Contemporary Hegel expert Herzog!’ noted, ‘civil society for Hegel 
includes the “system of needs”, the “administration of justice”, and the 
“police and corporations”’. In other words, Hegel’s economic sphere 
which is part of civil society includes non-economic actors and eco- 
nomic actors such as corporations that together constitute civil society. 
To view corporations from the Hegelian perspective of his Sittlichkeit, 
four issues are immediately relevant: 


1. Hegel’s corporation and today’s business corporation 
Hegel’s understanding of 


the corporation [Korporation] applies especially to the business 
class, since this class is concentrated on the particularities of 
social existence and the corporation has the function of bringing 
implicit similarities between various private interests into explicit 
existence in forms of association. This is not the same as our con- 
temporary business corporation but rather a voluntary association 
of persons based on occupational or various social interests such as 
professional and trade guilds.’!°* 


On this, Schmidt am Busch (2011:78) noted, ‘when using the expres- 
sion “corporation”, Hegel does not refer to a particular historical phe- 
nomenon. Thus his theory of corporations cannot be read as a plea 
for the social rehabilitation of corporations.’ Perhaps, in Hegel’s and 
Schmidt am Busch’s view, corporations are beyond rehabilitation. On 
the other hand, Ross (2008b:47f.) noted Hegel’s ‘prescriptive mode 
for the role of the corporation in the economy .. . that is still appli- 
cable today’. He also noted that Hegel’s corporation was 


rooted in the 19th century legal reality and bears little similar- 
ity to what we today call a corporation . . . Hegel considered the 
corporation not as a single business entity, but as representing 
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the interests of all of the members of a special kind of industry. 
(Ross 2008b:55f.) 


Two aspects need to be clarified: firstly, the legal and managerial 
configurations of today’s corporations are not equal to the Gestalt 
of Hegel’s corporation: there is no A = B; secondly, today’s corpora- 
tions are not a historical continuation of Hegel’s corporations. Also, 
today’s corporations did not develop out of the Hegelian concept: 
there is no A > B. Nevertheless, six arguments need to be made 
in favour of viewing today’s corporations from the perspective of 
Hegelian Sittlichkeit: 

Table 2.1 shows six arguments in favour of viewing business corpo- 
rations from the standpoint of Hegel’s system of Sittlichkeit. A con- 
current view is also found in a plan devised by one of Hegel’s main 
predecessors, namely, German philosopher Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz 
(1646-1716).!5 Hegelian philosopher Hans Heinz Holz (1968:22, 24) 
who investigated the philosophical continuities between Leibniz and 
Hegel noted, 


In einem sehr frühen Plan [Leibniz] ist die allmähliche Überführung 
der Productionsstätten in die Hand einer ohne Profit tätigen 
Genossenschaft vorgesehen, insofern alle technischen Erfindungen 
eben nicht mehr privater Nutzung überlassen, sondern einer sol- 
chen Genossenschaft übertragen werden sollen. 


In other words, while shareholder-value and profit-maximisation 
are the only guiding principle for today’s corporate management, 
Hegel’s 17th-century predecessor Leibniz advocated a gradual trans- 
fer of production-related facilities [Produktionsstätten] into the hands 


Table 2.1 Hegel’s sittliche corporations and his system of Sittlichkeit 


No. Descriptions and arguments 


1 


au GA FA 


Corporations are part of the economic system of capitalism (Hegel’s system 
of needs). 

They are part of Hegel’s institution of civil society. 

They are not part of Hegel’s first moral institution (families). 

They are not part of Hegel’s third institution (states). 

They are part of Hegel’s Sittlichkeit. 

This demands that both can be examined from Hegel’s ethics of Sittlichkeit 
because the moral imperatives of ethical life apply to all institutions and 
all corporations in exactly the same way. 
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of non-profit cooperatives. Even technological inventions should not 
be used for private profit gains but should be assigned to such coop- 
eratives. These ideas can be found in Hegel’s concept of corporations 
which are not designed as ‘profit-making machines’ but as institu- 
tions that mirror the ethics of Sittlichkeit.!°° 


2. The corporation’s external and internal ethical affairs 
Corporations are part of an economic structure and of civil society. 
In the words of Hegelian philosopher Schmidt am Busch (2011:78), 
‘Corporations . . . are essentially responsible for structuring the sphere 
of production.’*’ Viewed from the perspective of corporate manage- 
ment, corporations engage with two spheres: internal and external. 
This concerns business ethics as well as management ethics. The for- 
mer deals primarily with a corporation’s external relations (suppli- 
ers, customers, markets, communities, NGOs, state regulation, trade 
unions, etc.) while management ethics focuses on internal affairs 
(e.g. managerial regimes) such as employees, middle- and line-man- 
agement, departmental structures (marketing, accounting, Human 
Resource Management [HRM], operations management), function- 
alities (multi-divisional corporations, geographical structures, etc.), 
hierarchies, and so on.'°® 


3. Corporate management and corporate governance 

When a corporation’s internal relationships are examined from the 
philosophical-ethical perspective of Sittlichkeit, management ethics, 
for example, deals with issues such as the morality of corporate gov- 
ernance. Corporate governance is commonly seen as a set of processes, 
customs, policies, laws, and institutions affecting the way corporations 
are directed, administered, or controlled. The Financial Times Lexicon 
(lexicon.ft.com) defines it as follows: 


Managers are paid professionals with their own self interests. 
In order to prevent managers from making decisions that ben- 
efit themselves but that are detrimental to others, a system of 
checks and balances is put in place. This system is called ‘corpo- 
rate governance’. At a minimum, governance systems include a 
board of directors (to hire, fire, and compensate management) 
and an external auditor (to make sure financial statements are 
accurate). Other constituents such as creditors, customers, suppli- 
ers, labour unions, the media, and regulators also play a role in 
corporate governance by making sure that management behaves 
appropriately. 
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The World Bank’s International Finance Corporation notes, 
‘Corporate governance refers to the structures and processes for the 
direction and control of Companies "127 This means that when corpo- 
rate management and the institution of corporate governance direct 
and control corporations, they also direct and control the morality 
of corporations. 


4. The corporation and Sittlichkeit 

Corporations and their external relationships need to be placed 
in Hegel’s holistic ‘System der Sittlichkeit’ (1803/4). Sittlichkeit is a 
uniquely Hegelian concept exceeding Kant’s individualistic formal- 
ism of, for example, categorical imperatives.‘ Unlike Kant’s individ- 
ualistic notion of morality, Hegel’s Sittlichkeit combines philosophy, 
ethics, economy, and society.'*' Hegel has distinguished his non- 
individual morality of the societal ethical life as Sittlichkeit in his 
Phenomenology (1807). In his second major book, the Philosophy of 
Right (1821), Hegel described the institutional configurations, struc- 
ture, and role corporations play inside his Sittlichkeit [System der 
Sittlichkeit] in more detail. Like all other societal institutions, corpo- 
rations too ‘have a role to play in the moral development of their 
members’, noted Hegelian philosopher Cullen (1988:29) correctly. 
Positioning corporations inside a philosophical-ethical perspective 
raises the immediate question: can corporations have ethics at all? 
Economist Milton Friedman (1970), for example, thought that 


corporate executives’ responsibility is... to make as much money 
as possible while conforming to their basic rules of the society, both 
those embodied in law and those embodied in ethical custom .. . 
adding... the only entities who can have responsibilities are indi- 
viduals... A business cannot have responsibilities. So the question 
is, do corporate executives, provided they stay within the law, have 
responsibilities in their business activities other than to make as 
much money for their stockholders as possible? And my answer to 
that is, no, they do not.!6? 


In other words, when viewed from a neo-liberal, pro-business, and 
managerial perspective, because it is just individuals inside corpora- 
tions who are morally responsible.'% Arguments like this have been 
used by management, management studies, and Managerialism to 
relinquish moral responsibility in a MADD-like fashion — moral 
attention deficit disorder.’ As a consequence, morality has been 
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made to appear as a question of individual managers, not of manage- 
ment or the corporation (e.g. Johnson 2012). Viewed from the socio- 
logical structure versus agency theory, this means that management 
studies and Managerialism have displaced ethics from management 
(structure) to individuals (agency) and thereby relieve management 
from its moral obligations. This might be successful in rhetorical 
and ideological terms by setting up managerial belief-systems but 
it does not work in reality (Klikauer 2007, 2008). Inside such man- 
agerial belief-systems as engineered by Managerialism, cases like 
Enron, World.Com, Bernie Madoff’s Ponzi-scheme, Exxon Valdez, 
Shell’s Brent Spar, Nike’s sweatshops, Nestlé’s baby formula deaths, 
Thalidomide, BP’s oil spill, Union Carbide’s Bhopal, the infamous 
textbook case of Ford Pinto, and many more have nothing to do 
with corporations (Benson 2012). The immoralities above are due to 
individuals. On the other side of the same coin there is a more com- 
prehensive view. It does not artificially segregate individuals from 
the institutions they shape, administer, run, and manage. In the 
words of one of the founding fathers of modern management (Fayol 
1916): management's task is to ‘plan, organise, command, delegate, 
and control’. As much as Managerialism and its loyal servants in 
management studies seek to pretend that corporations are merely 
technical, well-engineered, and machine-like institutions that have 
nothing to do with ethics, since institutions such as corporations 
always involve human beings, these institutions are inevitably 
linked to morality and ethics. They remain socially constructed enti- 
ties. Human beings have invented, constructed, assembled, bought 
and sold, and dissembled corporations. As such, corporations can 
never exist independent of, outside, next to, separated from, or apart 
of the imperatives of moral philosophy. 


Corporations and philosophy’s love of wisdom 


A perspective that is not outright pro-business, somewhat less ideologi- 
cal, does not set up fake belief-systems, is not linked to Managerialism, 
and does not serve a managerial agenda comes from a philosophi- 
cal-ethical perspective. This is a perspective aligned to the very tra- 
dition of philosophy. Philosophy originated in ‘philosophia’ from 
the Greek @iAocogia meaning love of wisdom. In Hegelian philoso- 
phy, for example, philosophy’s love of wisdom is seen as the purest 
form of thinking because it exists only for itself and serves nobody. 
In this perspective, moral philosophy is not just another idea that can 
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be appropriated to support management. As a consequence, there are 
two totally diverging answers to the initial question raised above ‘can 
corporations have morals?’ One is managerial-ideological and one is 
philosophical-ethical. 

Contemporary American business ethics philosopher Peter A. 
French (1979), for example, sees corporations in the following way: 
‘Corporations came into being through a legal fantasy that assumes 
corporations are like a legal person.’!% In other words, if corporations 
want to be like a legal person, that is, like human beings, they also carry 
human ethics. Corporations cannot have the one without the other. 
Once business institutions like corporations have been separated from 
morality, severe pathologies emerge. Historically, the quest of being 
awarded legal person status gave corporations a human-like character 
that inextricably links corporations to human ethics. The granting of 
this, as demanded by corporations, links the human invention of corpo- 
rations to a legal framework that underwrites the existence of corpora- 
tions. In other words, capitalism needed to give corporations a human 
appearance in order to make them functional — buying and selling - but 
when it comes to the human concept of ethics, corporations and their 
Servants of Power seek to make us believe that corporations can sud- 
denly be taken out of the equation. 

In short, The Servants of Power want to have it both ways: corpo- 
rations are like a legal person with human-like qualities (buying and 
selling) but they should not have the human quality of morality. For 
decades, Managerialism has tried consistently to portray corpora- 
tions as somehow outside of human morality. Only an ideology like 
Managerialism seems to be able to cover up obvious contradictions like 
these. ‘Hegel, by contrast, contends that these contradictions provide 
positive insights into reality.’! Highlighting these contradictions brings 
to light the internal contradictions of Managerialism and corporations. 
But neither Managerialism nor management studies are interested in 
‘providing positive insights into reality’. Their interest is not truth 
and philosophy’s love of wisdom (philo- and -sophy) but the advance- 
ment of management directed towards The Real Bottom Line. Hence, 
Managerialism — with the assistance of management studies — represents 
an ideology that seeks to eliminate contradictions relinquishing the 
interest in truth and wisdom. 

By doing so, management studies transform themselves from pretend- 
ing to be a ‘science’ into being an ideology. It comes as no surprise that 
ideologies like that have accompanied management ever since it left the 
simple and narrow confinements of being merely the administration 
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of factories which itself is no more than an advanced version of the 
overseer’s whip of the 18th and 19th century.!° With the historical 
rise of management and corporations came the rise of Managerialism 
and management studies as paralleling ideologies supporting man- 
agement. Since the rise of industrial, managerial, and eventually cor- 
porate capitalism, most if not all modern legal systems are supportive 
of corporate capitalism by giving corporations a person-like legal sta- 
tus. This has been done despite the fact that corporations - unlike 
real people - are not naturally born and never die a natural death.1® 
Instead of a human birth-maturity-death trajectory, the corporate 
mantra is rather eternal and dedicated to the infinite growth paradigm 
with grow, grow, grow, both in size and in market share. According to 
Rowland (2006:99), 


There is no ultimate limit to corporate size, no ideal number, though 
it is often in the corporation’s interest to stop short of achieving full 
monopoly power in order to maintain the fiction of market competi- 
tiveness. This is done for both ideological and regulatory reasons. As 
long as the company can argue that its market remains free, it can 
credibly fend off public indignation and regulatory backlash, each of 
which has the potential to damage profits. 


But the legal fiction has serious consequences. Like real people, corpora- 
tions can buy and sell commodities and property, hire and fire employ- 
ees, commit moral and immoral acts, and have legal obligations which 
can be limited. The business form of ‘Ltd’, for example, has been invented 
to limit a corporation’s liability. Corporate managers like to extend these 
limited liabilities to morality in what became known as MADD, moral 
silence, moral deafness, moral blindness, and moral amnesia.'® Despite 
the legal fiction, the status of corporations as economic business organi- 
sations has real consequences and carries real moral responsibilities. In 
short, and this is despite the best efforts of management studies and 
Managerialism, corporations remain part of the economy, society, and 
ethics. In general ethics, as expressed in Hegel’s Sittlichkeit, these three 
are inextricably linked and, as a consequence, corporations can only 
exist inside the arena of morality. 

Nevertheless, ‘corporations and morality’ are two sets of ideas that, 
at least in the mind of many, are hard to unify. And this is not a recent 
phenomenon. Already during Hegel’s time, many did not see for-profit 
corporations as having ethical norms as their foundation. The superi- 
ority of profits over ethics remained unchanged during the course of 
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the 20th century. If anything, the concentration in corporate owner- 
ship continued relentlessly. ‘In 20th century America, for example, 90 
percent of all corporate stock was held by 10 percent of shareholders 
while the top 1 percent of shareholders owned half of all stock. Almost 
all of these large shareholders are other corporations, such as pension 
funds, mutual funds, and insurance companies. Only a very few are indi- 
viduals’ (Rowland 2006:105). The high degree of corporate ownership of 
other corporations is seen by many as an ethical problem in itself. The 
concentration or near monopoly of corporate-to-corporate ownership 
limits not only market freedom and the freedom to own property, but 
also freedom in general. Being the philosopher of the ‘ethics of free- 
dom’, Hegel highlighted the dilemma of ‘corporations versus ethics’. 
In Hegelian philosophy, only one is geared towards achieving human 
freedom.!”° Just one example can demonstrate this: Hegel’s Sittlichkeit is 
a system that is enacted by participants in the full conscious of their 
actions. On the other hand, ‘the economic law of markets [of which 
corporations are a part] operates behind the backs of all without being 
enacted by anyone’.!”! As a consequence of Hegel’s awareness of market 
capitalism and corporations, he faced a serious dilemma between two 
opposing entities: 


(a) corporations based on shareholder-value and profit-maximisation and 
(b) society based on moral values, which Hegel called Sittlichkeit.'’? 


To solve this dilemma, Hegelian ethics would, first of all, distinguish 
between economic freedom - the freedom to engage in business, free 
markets, competition — and human freedom.!’® The second freedom is 
the freedom of self-determination which remains a key term of Kantian 
philosophy pre-dating Hegelian philosophy. Hegel took Kant’s philoso- 
phy on. But he also expanded it to self-actualisation that carries societal 
connotations and demands towards the actualisation of freedom, that is, 
a real movement towards what Kant had called ‘Kingdom of Ends’ and 
Hegel calls Sittlichkeit.'”* In Hegelian philosophy, human freedom also 
means the absence of alienation and the overcoming of the ‘master- 
slave’ dialectics.!’° Hegelian philosophy would view work relationships 
under corporate managerial regimes as ‘master-slave’ relationships.!”° 
This remains Hegel’s most famous section in his Phenomenology (1807) 
and is the key to understand work relations in modern business organi- 
sations. Historically, Hegel’s recognition of a master-slave relationship 
[Herr und Knecht] originated in the philosophy of Gottfried Wilhelm 
Leibniz (1646-1716).'7” Leibniz called it ‘lord and bondsman’.!”* German 
Hegelian philosopher Siep (1979:252) noted, 
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What Hegel’s theory of recognition most certainly excludes is exploi- 
tation in the sense of a lordship and bondage relationship.'” 


But this builds exactly the key of all managerial regimes. According to 
British philosopher Jameson, Hegel’s philosophy of a struggle between 
master and slave is ‘surely the first time in the history of philosophy 
in which the problem of the Other is thematised as such’.!%° Hegel’s 
master-slave dialectics remains imperative for his philosophy of free- 
dom because his philosophical concept of freedom can never accept 
that ‘human beings are subservient to strangers’.1*! In his Philosophy of 
Right (1821), Hegel noted, ‘Freedom is only by itself when nothing but 
freedom refers to itself and when everything that creates dependence 
falls away.’!* In other words, Hegel’s freedom can only flourish when it 
depends on nothing but itself. Business corporations, however, engineer 
the opposite - a dependency on management. 

The destructive pathologies that reside in dependencies of Hegel’s 
freedom in modern economies have not gone unnoticed. Perhaps the 
single most influential introduction to Hegel’s master and slave dia- 
lectics remains the one from Russian-French philosopher Alexandre 
Kojéve (1902-1968). Kojéve (1947) saw the master-slave opposition 
as an ‘inscription of class strugglel 193 Kojève and most other Hegelian 
philosophers place a somewhat higher currency on Hegel’s master-slave 
dialectics. Not surprisingly, it remains the single most important, ref- 
erenced, quoted, and discussed part of Hegel’s Phenomenology (1807). 
Whatever the correct assessment of Hegel’s work on Herr und Knecht may 
be, it has withstood the critique of time showing an alluring perma- 
nency. Hegel’s work on master and slave is highly relevant to today’s 
corporations. In corporate terms, the master-slave dialectics is shown 
in the continuing existence of management on the one side and what 
management calls non-managerial staff on the other. 

Today, corporations do not represent Hegel’s exact words as there 
are neither lords nor bondsmen in corporations. Nevertheless, the fun- 
damentals of what Hegel had outlined continue to exist, albeit with 
different names. The predecessor of a business administrator was a 
factory overseer (of Satanic Mills)!#* while the predecessor of today’s 
management was administration. The administrative origins of today’s 
management can still be seen in the title of the prime management 
degree issued by management schools - the MBA: Master of Business 
‘Administration’. Meanwhile in the non-managerial side of corpora- 
tions, labourers became workers who were converted into employees 
and eventually human resources and human capital.'®° Despite a mul- 
titude of name-changes, the underlying structural and asymmetrical 
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relationship remained unchallenged. Perhaps Hegel’s master-slave rela- 
tionship is a case of an Orwellian notion. According to George Orwell 
(1949:210), ‘From the point of view of the low, no historic change has 
ever meant much more than a change in the name of their masters.’ 
This is manifested in the clear-cut division between management and 
non-managerial staff/employees and in hierarchies depicted in every 
organisational chart of every corporation and in the power relationships 
that work inside corporations.'*° 

Despite the frequent name-changes paralleled by the continuous rel- 
evance of Hegel’s master-slave dialectics, Hegelian ethics would always 
insist on placing human beings and human freedom at the centre 
from which guiding principles for ethical life [Sittlichkeit] emanate. In 
contrast, corporations are based on managerial thinking, instrumen- 
tal rationality, and what contemporary Hegelian philosopher Kersting 
(1988L:3) calls selfish calculations [selbstsüchtiger Kalkulationen]. The 
German term selbstsiichtig is particularly interesting. It is a merger of 
two words: selbst and süchtig. The former means self while the latter is 
the more interesting term, meaning addiction. In other words, selbst- 
süchtig means an illness, a kind of pathological addiction to oneself. 
Once combined, the true pathological character of selfish calculations 
comes to light. In management, such selfish calculations are enshrined 
in means-ends, cost-benefit, the bottom line, cost-cutting, efficiency, 
value-adding, downsizing, outsourcing, shareholder-values, and profit- 
maximisation, all of which are designed to further the managerial self 
and this, according to Kersting (1988L:3), is a pathological illness. 

In Hegelian philosophy, Sittlichkeit represents the extreme opposite 
to selfish calculations. Sittlichkeit is the place where Hegel links corpora- 
tions, economy, and civil society to ethics (1821). As a consequence, the 
original Kantian but also Hegelian concept of moral duties applies to 
corporations and corporate management and to all spheres of Hegelian 
Sittlichkeit. There are moral duties of members of families, of society, 
and of corporations. Hence, ‘corporate members acquire duties towards 
fellow members, such as the corporate provisions of welfare’ (Cullen 
1988:32). The ethical concept that corporate members have moral duties 
to one another based on their membership in a corporation is extremely 
alien to corporate management. But it is even more abhorrent to cor- 
porate management to include ‘corporate provisions of welfare’ in such 
moral duties. Welfare is something seen as an externality by corporate 
management, viewed as an issue belonging to the sphere of states but 
not to the sphere of corporations. Nevertheless, Hegel’s Sittlichkeit advo- 
cates the exact opposite to what corporate management has in mind 
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when confronted with terms such as moral duty and welfare. Secondly, a 
moral understanding of these terms is contradictory to the managerially 
defined duty of corporate employees in the understanding of manage- 
ment. Kantian and Hegelian duties are always ‘moral’ duties and as such 
they clash with the ‘organisational’ duties as invented and prescribed 
by corporate management. In other words, this is the precise location 
where two norms collide: moral-ethical duties versus organisational- 
managerial duties. Corporations are where these two norms meet. 

As a consequence, an investigation into modern corporations from the 
perspective of Hegel’s Sittlichkeit is not about ‘fact versus fact’ that place 
one empirical fact against another. It is not about, for example, factually 
destructive corporations versus factually non-destructive ones. Secondly, 
it is also not about ‘norm versus fact’ that places a norm against a fact. 
A ‘norm versus fact’ investigation, for example, would place normative 
aspects such as Hegel’s philosophy of ethical life [Sittlichkeit] against 
facts (e.g. corporate misbehaviour, corruption, white collar crime, or 
environmental destruction; Benson 2012). Instead of these two options 
this investigation places the norms of Hegelian philosophy against the 
norms of corporations. As such, it is about ‘norm versus norm’ because it 
is concerned with corporate norms such as shareholder-value and profit- 
maximisation, The Real Bottom Line, competition, and ‘Competitive 
Advantage’ (Porter 1985). The corporate norm of The Real Bottom Line 
is set against another norm, the ethical norm of Hegelian Sittlichkeit. In 
short, a philosophical investigation into ‘Hegelian Sittlichkeit and the 
modern corporation’ represents a philosophical engagement with two 
norms: corporate norms versus moral norms. This is underpinned by the 
recognition that Hegel remains perhaps the only philosopher who sys- 
tematically engaged with corporations placing them inside his ‘System 
der Sittlichkeit’. To achieve that, he developed clear parameters for his 
sittliche corporation. 

For Hegel the primary image of a corporation is not a profit-generating 
machine (e.g. Milton Friedman 1970) but a moral institution. Hence, a 
corporation should be an institution that guarantees social recognition 
[soziale Anerkennung] of its members 187 This denotes that the corpora- 
tion sees itself primarily as a social-moral actor rather than a business 
entity. Corporations exist inside an ethical system that is part of life in 
general. In Hegel’s own words, corporations are an organ of the gen- 
eral society.!%® Therefore, one of corporation’s moral tasks is to enhance 
the system of ethical life. Hegel’s concept of ethical life consists of a 
number of social institutions one of which is the corporation. In Hegel’s 
Sittlichkeit, corporations exist within and as an organic part [ein Glied, 
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Hegel] of civil society. As such, civil society is not merely an external- 
ity as Managerialism has it. Instead, there is a moral and organic rela- 
tionship between corporations, the economic sphere, civil society, and 
Sittlichkeit. 

This also means that Hegel’s Sittlichkeit does not leave any space for 
‘corporate social responsibility’ (CSR). CSR is of one of the newest ‘man- 
agement fashions’ (Abrahamson 1996). It fits well into the managerial 
orbit, the ideology of Managerialism, and corporations because CSR rep- 
resents no ‘clear and present’ danger to corporations. For CSR, the moral 
responsibility of corporations does not originate in society, in moral 
philosophy, or in Hegel’s Sittlichkeit (May et al. 2007). CSR is not based 
on moral philosophy. There is no overarching moral structure, moral 
theory, and moral philosophy. Instead, CSR is a corporation-centred 
view aligned to management and Managerialism and lacking the cred- 
ibility of moral philosophy. It is not Managerialism’s idea that corpora- 
tions have a moral responsibility towards civil society even when such 
a ‘moral’ responsibility is reduced to a mere ‘social’ responsibility and 
morality is devalued to merely being ‘a’ responsibility among others. 
For Hegel, it is not Managerialism’s ‘corporations > CSR > society’ but 
‘Sittlichkeit > corporations’. Norm-setting institutions are Sittlichkeit set- 
ting moral norms. By contrast, corporations can never be such norm- 
setting institutions. Corporations exist under this. Sittlichkeit defines 
the corporation, not the other way around. In Hegel’s philosophy of 
Sittlichkeit, corporations cannot have CSR because they merely represent 
a mirror image of a larger, ethical, and determinant structure, namely, 
Sittlichkeit. The determination of corporations comes from Sittlichkeit. It 
is the structure of Hegel’s ‘System der Sittlichkeit’ or system of ethical life 
that defines at least seven key aspects of corporations: 

Table 2.2 shows how corporations are shaped by Sittlichkeit. This has at 
least seven implications for corporations, ranging from the actual form 
of a corporation as a business organisation to its ethical life. Sittlichkeit 
also determines the internal structures and affairs of corporations, 
namely, the way corporate management works, the setup and function 
of corporate governance, and how managerial regimes (corporate cul- 
ture, relationships to employees, trade unions, management’s right to 
manage, hierarchies, power relationships, domination, etc.) are organ- 
ised. On managerial regimes, for example, Hegelian philosophy would 
emphasise that the exposed position of management as the sole non- 
democratic rule-giver and authoritarian ‘leader’ over corporations and 
employees denotes that corporate management is reflective of a ‘despot, 
not a free man, not a man’ because it establishes a regime in which a 
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Table 2.2 The shaping of corporations via Sittlichkeit 


Areas defined by Sittlichkeit 


1 The actual shape of corporations, business organisation, etc. 

2 Their internal affairs, i.e. corporate management, corporate governance, 
managerial regimes, etc. 

Their place in civil society and inside a corporation’s sphere of economics 

The moral standing of corporations 

Their relationship to other actors and institutions inside civil society 

Their relationship to the two other levels of Sittlichkeit: family and state 

The ethical life of corporations 


ND OB D 


‘few are free and not man as such’.! The Hegelian conditions, as out- 
lined by philosopher Fatton (1986), issue severe challenges for corpora- 
tions. These are the fact: 


1. that non-democratic and even anti-democratic management is 
despotic; 

2. that this means a despotic institution cannot be free; and 

3. that managerial regimes are regimes in which ‘few are free and not 
man as such’. 


Perhaps it even means that corporations, when measured against just 
three elements of Hegel’s Sittlichkeit, are immoral or, as Hegel would say, 
unsittlich. But Sittlichkeit also determines a corporation’s place inside two 
spheres: (i) inside the economic sphere and (ii) inside the sphere of civil 
society of which economics is part. This, in turn, shapes how corpora- 
tions are perceived by other social and economic actors in the spheres of 
civil society and economy. It determines the moral standing of corpora- 
tions. Finally, this is also established by the moral relationships between 
corporations and other institutions inside civil society (e.g. NGOs and 
mass media) as well as the relationship of corporations to Hegel’s other 
two levels of Sittlichkeit: families and states. 

Inside Hegel’s ethical system [das ethische System] demarcations 
between corporations, the economic sphere, and civil society are largely 
non-existent because corporations are an organic part of society and 
ethical life with the task of enhancing both. Hence corporations can 
be seen as a kind of special institutional setup that assists a society in 
achieving and maintaining ethical life. As such, boundaries between 
society and corporations carry minor, largely insignificant, and sub- 
sidiary roles. The institutional character of corporations can never be 
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defined as anything but institutional setups to enhance ethical life. 
Being such an institution determines that corporations exist as subsidi- 
aries to society. They do not exist in a ‘camera obscura’ fashion that is 
the other, immoral, and wrong way around as is currently the case (cf. 
Gadamer 1966). The ‘Sittlichkeit > corporation’ relationship sets guid- 
ing principles for corporations. It defines everything corporations are 
and do. Perceived from the standpoint of Hegel’s ethical life, managerial 
issues such as corporate citizenship, CSR, and stakeholders are largely 
rendered meaningless. Such terms can only gain relevance in an unethi- 
cal system where corporations are not part of an ethical life and where 
they have been artificially segregated from civil society and Sittlichkeit. 

Management, Managerialism, and management studies’ inventions 
of stakeholders, shareholders, CSR, corporate citizenship, and others 
can only exist when corporations see themselves as something differ- 
ent, separated, and disconnected from Sittlichkeit. This can only be the 
case when they have established relationships to external actors that are 
determined from the standpoint of corporations rather than from the 
moral standpoint of Hegel’s Sittlichkeit. This also renders Managerialism’s 
ideology of management as being ‘standpointless’, neutral, natural, 
engineering-like, purely rational, objective, a scientific enterprise, and 
so on nonsensical. While Managerialism claims to be without stand- 
point, it simultaneously has an ideological perspective that sees any- 
thing from the position of management. 

It turns everything non-managerial simply into an externality, into 
something that exists in the external world and outside of management. 
This is the ideological position of corporations and management. It is 
not the perspective of Hegel’s Sittlichkeit. In short, beneath the ideology 
of being standpointless lurks the ideological and one-dimensional stand- 
point of management itself. In Hegel’s ethics the managerial standpoint 
of ‘Me-First’ Management (Crittenden 1984) is contradictory to ethical 
life as enshrined in Sittlichkeit. This also leads to a second point Hegel 
makes on corporations. Corporations are no more than a form of a social 
and ethical sub > sub + sub institution to Sittlichkeit. In other words, 
Sittlichkeit determines the place of corporations inside Sittlichkeit (>), 
inside civil society (>), and inside an economy (>): 


Sittlichkeit > civil society > economy — corporations 
From this position, it is the moral duty of corporations to recognise all 


other actors and institutions of Hegel’s Sittlichkeit. Just like the whole 
Sittlichkeit and any entity within it, corporations too are responsible for 
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social recognition and for recognising everyone and every other insti- 
tution inside Hegel’s Sittlichkeit.°° In Hegelian ethics, this means that 
individuals and society recognise the moral institution of corporations 
while corporations recognise society and individuals at a mutual and 
equal level.!*! This is contrary to the faked ideology of individualism as 
propagated by Managerialism and HRM; instead, ‘the corporation serves 
the very definite function of acknowledging the intrinsic worth of the 
individual “as a somebody”’ (Nederman 1987:516) and not as a name- 
less human resource with a corporate ID number attached. But this also 
means that Hegel’s corporations recognise their members and, equally, 
their members recognise corporations. As a consequence, corporations 
cannot treat corporate members merely as human resources (internally) 
and customers (externally). 

The corporation’s relationship to society is defined by an altruistic pur- 
pose [uneigennützige Zweck] that defines the corporation’s entire inter- 
est and efforts [ganzes Interesse und Bemühungen] as outlined in Hegel’s 
Phenomenology. In Hegelian ethics, a corporation is part of ethical life 
that mutually recognises Hegel’s ‘others’ as equals. The purpose of a cor- 
poration is solely defined in relation to ethical Die 192 It is imperative to 
recognise Hegel’s altruistic purpose of a corporation that is diametrically 
opposed to any sort of one-dimensional focus on profit-maximisation, 
managerially code-worded as shareholder-value, organisational goals, 
performance outcomes, and so on. And, more importantly, Hegelian eth- 
ics denies any ‘a bit of both’ answer. It is not a case of both but a clear case 
of one purpose, the one of altruism [uneigennützig, Hegel]. Hegel’s use 
of the German word ‘uneigennützig’ excludes self-interest [Eigennutz]. 
His concept of corporations as ‘uneigenntitzige’ institutions as defined 
by Sittlichkeit has to be manifested in corporations, managerial regimes, 
Managerialism, corporate management, and management studies. 


3 


The Morality of Management 
Studies 


People in top business schools believe their own propaganda; they — 
perhaps out of self-preservation and certainly out of self-promotion — have 
not grasped the idea that good management education can occur without 
business schools or that they should serve broader interests than those of 
the management caste.'” 


Hegel’s sittliche corporation is a non-self-interested altruistic corporation 
that has virtually no interest beyond ethical life. In order to achieve this, 
corporate management would need to recognise this while management 
studies simultaneously would need to refocus attention on researching 
and teaching it because this is what defines corporations, corporate 
management, and management studies itself. In other words, corpora- 
tions are dedicated to Sittlichkeit when they engage in socio-economic 
activities. This means that management studies would need to teach 
the role of corporations not merely as businesses but predominantly 
as moral institutions. A very different picture of corporations emerges 
once examined from the standpoint of Hegelian ethics. Hegel’s ethical- 
normative picture of moral corporations (thesis) represents a truly 
Hegelian contradiction to what is perceived to be the norm for business 
corporations (anti-thesis). This is the non-conceptualised moral prob- 
lem of management ethics, management studies, corporate governance, 
and, above all, Managerialism. Such contradictions are not even visu- 
alised in the standard academic literature of management studies and 
never taught in the prime institution that trains managers who then 
manage corporations: the business school.!?* 

The management of corporations has originally been ‘pre’-scribed 
rather than ‘de’-scribed by the management writers Frederic Taylor and 
Henri Fayol.!?° Managerialism provides a supportive ideology to this. Once 
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management was linked to its prime ideology of Managerialism, one of 
the 20th century’s most successful support regimes had been built. As a 
third actor, both are legitimised by business schools. These ‘schools’ (!) 
represent schooling in the strictest understanding of the term.” They 
operate rather differently from what universities and universal educa- 
tion are designed to achieve. Management schools are certainly not to 
be understood in the Latin universitas magistrorum et scholarium, mean- 
ing a community of teachers and scholars who are engaged in a quest 
for education, knowledge, truth, and what philosophy calls the ‘love 
of wisdom’. In the original universitas magistrorum et scholarium, ‘love 
of wisdom’ was the main if not only aspect contained in curricula. In 
historical terms, scholarium started with the reconciliation of classical 
philosophy and medieval Christian theology. As a tool and method of 
external and internal criticism for learning and researching, it placed 
emphasis on dialectical reasoning - rather than religious belief-systems — 
providing guidelines through scientific synthesis.!?7 

In contrast to this, management studies are weak on dialectical rea- 
soning while successfully appropriating Enlightenment’s philosophy 
of criticism (Kant) inside a system-cybernetic model of self-reinforc- 
ing elements designed to legitimise, justify, and sustain management 
and its ideology of Managerialism inside its semi-critical wing Critical 
Management Studies 179 Instead of universitas magistrorum et scholarium, 
management schools employ experts drawn from neutral-sounding 
‘industry’ - management itself - to deliver so-called ‘practical knowl- 
edge’. They are not designed to educate people in Aristotelian ‘virtue 
ethics’ inside a moral community of friends with virtuous character. 
Instead, they provide functional and ideological training while simul- 
taneously representing ‘competition’ in their actual organisational 
structure. They have been attached to universities to create an aura 
of ‘morally neutral human science’ and the impression of value- 
freeness linked to scientism while teaching the ‘scientific’ value of 
‘making money’.!” In other words, ‘instead of cultivating their own 
nature, man now seemed satisfied to accumulate wealth and external 
conveniences’.2% 

Supported by a crypto-scientific setup, business schools’ and man- 
agement studies’ rather one-dimensional task focuses on supporting — 
not criticising - management.” Most important for management has 
been a steady stream of managerial and ideologically trained graduates 
employed into the ranks of management to supply functional knowl- 
edge and ideological justification. The inbreeding of management 
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school teachers with managerial experience carries connotations of 
what HRM calls ‘internal’ recruitment; that is, managers hire graduates 
from ‘their’ management schools. This is a circular motion of a closed 
self-reinforcing cybernetic system of self-sustaining inputs with a strictly 
protected ‘management school S management’ interface. These managers 
have been code-worded ‘industry experts’. In this three-way interaction 
all participating institutions subscribe to the same ideological ‘glue’: 
Managerialism. To the outside world, this setup creates a multitude of 
ideological impressions. 

Table 3.1 shows an incomplete list of links based on the ideology of 
Managerialism and therefore exposes — perhaps necessarily — several 
contradictions. These contradictions range from the ‘science versus 
practicality’ opposition to the ‘real world versus ideology’ contradiction 
(Göhler 1974:103-200). In general, it demands elimination, reduction, 
and simplification of anything theoretical into something practical and 
applicable. Hence, there are neither ‘basic’ nor ‘grounded’ theories in 
management studies. Virtually everything done in management stud- 
ies is reduced to ‘KISS — keep it simple, stupid!’ As the former Harvard 
Business Review editor Magretta (2012:6) emphasised, ‘Management’s 
real genius is turning complexity and specialization into performance.’ 
In other words, management studies must be able to convert human 
complexities into managerial simplicities so that these can be managed 
and made useful for management. 

Managerialism’s TINA (there is no alternative) has created its own 
ideology: ‘Doing well in today’s world . . . requires that we all learn 
to think like managers, even if that’s not what we’re called’ (Magretta 
2012:3). Only successfully attending a management school can achieve 
what Magretta has outlined. Teaching this inside management schools 
leads to the mutual benefit of those institutions under the umbrella of 
Managerialism. In the simplistic terms of Managerialism’s beloved pris- 
oner dilemma, it is a win-win situation in which everyone inside is a win- 
ner as long as one sticks to the overall ideology.” The win-win situation 
supports external research funding, publications in so-called prestigious 
management journals, promotions, and the attraction of management 
students through an accreditation with one of Managerialism’s lobbying 
bodies.?® This setup expresses system theory to the letter because all parts 
subscribe to the established cybernetic equilibrium of Managerialism 
(Dickey 1987:215). The ‘doctrine of Managerialism’ (Peter Drucker) is 
a one-dimensional ideology.” In sharp contrast to management stud- 
ies that need to maintain the appearance of neutrality, objectivity, and 
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Table 3.1 The link between management schools and management 


Impressions Descriptions 

Scientific There is the impression of being scientifically based using 
spillover effects from natural science. 

Recruiting It also supports the factually important delivery of new 


fresh ideas 


Practical and real 
world link 


Selling degrees 


Buzzwords and 
weasel words 


Accreditation and 
curriculum 


Corporate 
funding 


Management 
journals 


ideas by people conditioned to think inside the 
ideological box of Managerialism enshrined in the sole 
determination of how to create better profits, more 
successful companies, and the increase in the extraction 
of surplus value from labour (Holz 1968:58). 

The impression of being ‘practice based’ and connected to 
‘the real world’ (Löwith 1962:15). This supports the 
strong anti-theoretical stance of management studies by 
delivering ‘real results for real people’, not theories. 

This assists management schools in their marketing to 
attract management students who are not interested in 
theory, ethics, the quest for knowledge, and who have 
no love for wisdom. Their one-dimensional interest lies 
in converting their ideological and functional degrees 
into tangible benefits (high salaries). 

A steady supply of new managers into management 
schools who are equipped with the latest managerial 
buzzwords, weasel words, and managerial ideologies. 

There is a sophisticated setup between teaching curricular 
and managerial agencies that strongly influence - dictate — 
quasi-academic learning through the process of 
‘accreditation’. In return, this assists business schools in 
marketing their degrees. The mutually beneficial 
arrangement largely determines what is taught at 
business schools while simultaneously limiting academic 
freedom on the teaching side. 

Management teaching is greatly supported through a decline 
in university and state funding for research based on 
Managerialism’s ideology of deregulation, privatisation, 
and tax-cuts. Hence, management schools are successful 
in attracting so-called ‘industry partnerships’. These have 
an ever increasing relevance in research funding. The 
decline in state funding and the parallel increase in 
corporate funding ‘shapes’ — determines — research 
programmes of most management schools. 

Such management-supportive and often corporately 
financed ‘research’ is often published in so-called 
‘high-quality’, A-class, or star journals run by gatekeepers 
(i.e. journal editors). These are peer reviewed in a 
circular, self-supporting, and cybernetics-like motion 
geared towards supporting management as an institution 
and management studies as a subject. 


(continued ) 
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Table 3.1 (continued) 


Impressions Descriptions 
Academic Virtually all of the above is linked to promotion that has 
promotions been made dependent on the attraction of external 


funding. Through the managerial invention of key 
performance indicators codified in performance 
management plans to assess managerial academics; 
promotions are linked to an annual ‘number’ of so-called 
‘high-class’ publications. On that the perceived 
reputation of a journal and numbers are important. 
Together with attracting external funding, this is the 
main tool that ensures that the academics inside 
management studies remain supportive of management 
and Managerialism. 

School rankings It is almost natural that strategic management tools such as 
the well-known ‘positioning school’ (that seeks to 
determine the place of a corporation inside a market) has 
been applied to management schools to position these 
schools. Rankings of a management school’s position in 
the ‘educational market’ show prospective students 
(preferable candidates in distant learning MBA 
programmes because of their high ROI, cf. Locke 
2011:108) where ‘their’ management schools stands. 
This determines job prospects for graduates, salaries, and 
promotion prospects of the managerial academic. 


scientific scholarship, Managerialism is much freer when advocating 
its ideology because it has institutionally separated itself from man- 
agement studies (Apel 1980:253). Simultaneously, Managerialism can 
rely on ‘independent research’ supplied by management studies which 
delivers ‘sound science’. All of this is designed to eclipse its ideological 
orientation. 

In sum, both management studies and Managerialism are impor- 
tant for corporations because they create an affirmative climate, a 
pro-business atmosphere, and positive public images of corporations 
(Enzensberger 1974). This is further enhanced by image consultants 
and corporate PR experts.” Such an affirmative atmosphere, one- 
dimensional pro-corporation Zeitgeist, and pro-business climate are 
greatly supported by the structural self-interest of ‘corporate’ mass 
media and the media’s favourable attitude towards Managerialism.?% As 
a result, managerial capitalism can operate relatively unhindered from 
unwarranted influences such as NGOs, trade unions, state regulations, 
and consumer protests. These are not destroyed but largely rendered 
irrelevant, serving merely as tokens to show that managerial capitalism 
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is open to ‘marginalised’ critique that has been incorporated or is sim- 
ply ignored.?” 

To achieve the full level of ideological support, corporations depend on 
functioning relationships to Managerialism and consumer capitalism. 
Historically, this has been achieved with the transformation of 18th- and 
19th-century liberal capitalism into 20th-century consumer capitalism. 
Unlike liberal capitalism, consumer capitalism is based on Fordism’s 
standardisation, mass-production, and mass-consumption (Dorary 
1988). Fordism delivered somewhat of a drive-by death to liberal capital- 
ism. Consumer capitalism created a raft of new agencies gaining rapid 
importance as it progressed. These agencies sustain mass-consumerism 
such as corporate mass media and a $120bn worldwide marketing indus- 
try.” Both have been rolled out globally. Since the successful demise of 
former state-socialist countries and European-style welfare states, cor- 
porations have expanded relatively unhindered to become a worldwide 
model for all societies. The colonisation of everyday life through global 
corporations was re-framed under Managerialism: gone are the evils of 
‘imperialism’ (Orwellian Oldspeak) when one can have ‘globalisation’ 
(Newspeak) instead.?° 

Despite Orwellian Newspeak cloaking the reality of corporate colonisa- 
tion, the way in which corporations expand remains the traditional way: 
opening up and organising markets, supplying consumer goods, and a 
complete and corporate destruction of traditional ways of Die 220 The lin- 
guistic move from evil imperialism to good globalisation signifies not 
only Managerialism’s success but also a noteworthy shift. Colonisation 
no longer occurs through the battleship but through semi-corporate 
financial institutions. Corporations also have managed to create external 
political supporting agencies that flank their worldwide triumph (e.g. EU, 
NAFTA, ASEAN, APEC). While 20th-century mass-consumerism has been 
linked to 21st-century globalisation, the latter has also added new initia- 
tives to capitalism while its key features remain unchanged - exploita- 
tion of labour and ownership of capital. However, what has changed is a 
strong reliance of corporations on corporate mass media to entice people 
to consume without which corporate capitalism is not sustainable.?"! 

More than ever before, it has combined productive with media 
capital. Evidently, this has created many new areas in which corpora- 
tions have to show presence: corporate mass media, advertising, market- 
ing, consumer psychology, financial services, global business strategies, 
and so on. This explains the parallel rise of Managerialism, manage- 
ment studies, and management schools because corporations need 
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scientific methods to achieve The Real Bottom Line in an ever more 
complex business environment. According to the predominant mantra 
of Managerialism, there is only one organisation that can make this pos- 
sible: the corporation. Corporations are administered through corpo- 
rate management that has successfully departed from its original sphere 
of simple factory administration. Perhaps the ‘A’ in MBA (Master of 
Business ‘Administration’) is one of the last reminders of the adminis- 
trative factory origins of management. Managerialism has ideologically 
disconnected management from its brutal history of factory regimes 
depicted in the Satanic Mills and stretching from 19th-century Europe 
to 21st-century developing countries. As a matter of fact, all variants of 
management such as corporate, strategic, HR, and corporate, are essen- 
tially no more than hyped-up ideological versions of tyrannical factory 
administration. Today, nothing reminds one of the historical brutalities 
of the overseer’s whip. It is because of Managerialism’s ideological suc- 
cess that - in the best tradition of Hegelian philosophy — managerial 
concepts [Begriffe] relevant to corporations have to be clarified and dis- 
tinguished.?”” An attempt to achieve this is made in the following brief 
but incomplete overview. 

Table 3.2 shows that management takes on, at least, four relevant 
forms. Firstly, there are managerial regimes inside corporations as the 
clearest and most direct expression of corporate management. It signi- 
fies management’s unchallenged ‘positions of institutional power’?! 
creating the most authentic and relevant institutional setup. In man- 
agement studies, these managerial regimes are commonly re-framed 
as ‘organisations’ by those Baritz has termed The Servants of Power.” 
The term ‘organisation’ eclipses and ideologically neutralises the profit- 
making character of corporations.’ These organisations and managerial 
regimes are self-invented, authoritarian, and non-democratic.?!° From 
the standpoint of Kant’s ethics of self-determination, for example, man- 
agement possesses an illegitimate ‘right to manage’ because those over 
which management rules are excluded from rule-making (Harris 1982). 
In Hegelian terms, there is no self-actualisation inside corporations (Siep 
2007:20f.). Management’s ideology of a ‘managerial prerogative’ and its 
‘right to manage’ are designed to pave over management’s illegitimacy. 
An even stronger ideological cover for management’s illegitimacy comes 
in the form of ‘Macho-Management’. In spite of an obviously non- 
existing legitimacy, management’s task remains to manage the affairs of 
owners and shareholders with shareholding as the most common way 
of corporate ownership. 
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Table 3.2 The four forms of management 


Forms Institutional setup Expressions Task 
Managerial Firms, companies, Managerial Profits: managing 
regimes corporations, policies and affairs of owners 
holdings, joint- culture, right Ideologies: 
ventures, etc. to manage work hard, 
individualism 
Management Management and Academic Hidden ideologies 
studies business schools publications cloaked as 
reports and ‘scientific’ through 
consultancy university links 
Ideology of Lobbyists, think Lobbying Openly ideological: 
Managerialism tanks, employer governments, free market, 
associations, popular no state, 
business business press competition, 
federations deregulation 
Managerial Societies, Ownership of Profits: production 
capitalism geographical capital and selling of 
regions, corporate commodities and 
globalisation, mass media services 
multi-national 
agencies 


This occurred after the ‘separation of ownership and control’ when a 
non-owning class of corporate managers displaced their capitalist pre- 
decessors, thereby creating industrial bureaucrats and extensive admin- 
istrative apparatuses.” Their self-invented role of representing owners 
confines management to so-called ‘organisational objectives’, the code 
word for achieving profits. ‘Managerial language’ uses terms such as 
shareholder-value, profit-maximisation, organisational goals, competi- 
tive advantage, the Triple-Bottom Line, PPP = Profit, People, Planet, The 
Real Bottom Line, and several others designed to cloak what manage- 
ment is really about: profits.?!® This sense and purpose of corporations 
has been depicted in Bakan’s The Corporation — The Pathological Pursuit 
of Profit and Power.” In Hegelian philosophy, however, die Korporation 
(Hegel 1821) is not understood as merely a profit-making institution. Not 
surprisingly, Hegelian corporations are placed under ‘the ethical system 
of Sittlichkeit'.?° This is a fact that Adam Smith’s apostles happily neglect, 
diminish, and deny. Hegel saw the corporation as being part of Sittlichkeit. 

He saw Sittlichkeit as the prime institution under which all other 
institutions such as law, families, states, schools, universities, and 
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corporations exist. But managerial capitalism — with the assistance of 
the ideology of Managerialism as broadcasted by corporate mass media — 
has reversed this. In today’s world of corporate capitalism ‘Corporations 
Rule the World’: corporations come first and Sittlichkeit (Hegel) second, 
if considered at all. 221 Morality has been reduced to an appendix and a 
prefix that management has to have to show considerations of external 
community expectations and to create corporate citizenship with CSR.?” 

Not surprisingly, these managerial buzzwords are seen as an ‘in- 
subject’, being ‘ethical chic’, just another fad, a ‘Sunday school subject 
not worthy of serious investigation’, ‘sweet music’, a ‘soft marginal 
subject’ often perceived as ‘useless and separated’ from real manage- 
ment, or it is seen as ‘good public relations’.??3 ‘It is true’, as the world’s 
most quoted management writer Drucker said, that business ethics 
‘provides speeches at conferences, lecture fees, consulting assignments, 
and lots of publicity’.2*4 In the words of Harvard Business Review writer 
Albert Carr, ethics is often fostered through phrases such as ‘it pays to 
be ethical or sound ethics is good business. Actually, this is not an ethi- 
cal position at all; it is a self-serving calculation in disguise.’ Perhaps US 
comedian Groucho Marx hit the nail on the head when he observed:?5 


Good business is all about honesty and fair dealing; if you can fake 
that, you’ve got it made! 


In other words, business leaders and corporations have learned to live 
with society’s demands for ethics. Viewed as an externality, they have 
responded to such requests largely through Managerialism’s newest 
invention of CSR ie Just as Carr (1968:148) outlined, the pretence that 
‘ethics is good business . . . is not an ethical position at all; it is a self- 
serving calculation in disguise’. The favourable proclamation of the 
former, paralleled by the conveniently ignored second section of Carr’s 
quote, has allowed management studies to invent their own internal, 
mild, and non-consequential critique. This has been achieved through 
the inclusion of CSR into management studies and management’s new- 
est sideshow of Critical Management Studies "77 The successful reduction 
of moral philosophy to CSR and its shelving inside Critical Management 
Studies has allowed corporations to operate as usual without significant 
modifications in order to appear ethical. Just as the BBC (Smale 2006:2) 
noted: 


Former energy giant Enron won a host of awards for its CSR work 
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Management studies no longer need to forcefully eliminate — usually 
‘controversial’ framed - opinions. Instead, they can deal with a critique 
that flows from moral philosophy in predominantly six ways: moral 
philosophy is reduced to an opinion; it is framed as CSR; it is taken on 
board if useful for management; if moral philosophy leads to a substan- 
tial critique of management and it is considered threatening to man- 
agement, a veil of ignorance befalls it; this is not a cut and dried issue. 
Hence, a refined system of stratification has been invented so that critical 
thinking in the mode of ‘about’ management that functions as a system- 
corrective is successfully marginalised. Simultaneously, quasi-critical 
thinking that is system-stabilising — for example, Critical Management 
Studies - is placed at a safe distance from ‘hard-core’ management. As an 
outcome of the stratification of critique on management, Managerialism 
has virtually no need to call in the state (surveillance, censorships, black- 
listing, withdrawal of university funding, dismissing academics, etc.) to 
protect management. 

In sharp contrast to the Prussian censorship of Hegel’s lifetime 
(D’Hondt 1988), today’s deregulated state agencies no longer include 
harsh censorships positioned against those who critique management 
and Managerialism. The successful isolation and marginalisation of 
anti-managerial views has extended deep into the realm of corporate 
mass media. For example, today, nobody inside management studies 
and corporate mass media uses the term ‘democracy’ in connection with 
corporations, management, and corporate governance.” Terms such 
as democratic management and democratic corporations have simply 
been eliminated under the simple but successful Orwellian logic of ‘if 
there are no words, there are no thoughts, there is no critique, and sub- 
sequently there is no rebellion against the prevailing one-dimensional 
paradigm of Managerialism’. A near total silence has been established. 
Democracy in the context of where people spend eight plus hours per 
day has been successfully exterminated. 

The need to isolate democracy might indicate that it still causes fear 
in the minds of corporations. This is different compared to Hegel’s 
19th century. During Hegel’s lifetime, he was unable to attack his mas- 
ters by explicitly outlining their staunch anti-democratic orientation. 
Today one is somewhat freer in emphasising the lack of democracy 
inside corporations and their strong anti-democratic stance. Today, a 
discussion on why corporations are anti-democratic institutions can 
occur openly. One is even free to suggest that the dominance of these 
anti-democratic managerial institutions has led to a non-democratic 
society. Unlike Hegel, one does not necessarily need to fear Prussian 
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censorship and personal demolition when discussing democracy 
in relation to corporations. It is exactly because the tools of mar- 
ginalisation and the stratification of knowledge inside the manage- 
rial paradigm have become so refined and successful, that one can, 
for example, discuss Hegelian philosophy to show the morality and 
immorality of business corporations quite openly. It is largely incon- 
sequential - meanwhile corporations march on.?”? One can highlight 
the immorality of corporations, for example, by contrasting just five 
key institutions linked to corporations to show how these relate to key 
terms of Hegelian philosophy. 

Table 3.3 relates five managerial institutions to themes in Hegelian 
ethics. While it is obvious that Hegel’s terms [Begriffe] cannot be 
restricted to an exclusive application inside such a classical sociological 
‘2-by-2 matrix’ as depicted above, it still shows those parts of corpora- 
tions to which Hegelian terms predominantly relate. In Hegel’s philoso- 
phy, freedom is understood as a central and normative commitment of 
modernity. Hegel understands freedom as human freedom. It is a non- 
economic and non-corporate understanding of freedom seen as ‘the 
hermeneutic circle of undemanding and evolution’.”*° Aligned to that, 
‘Hegel regards the market economy as an inadequate arena of freedom.’”*! 
His concept of freedom inside his System der Sittlichkeit (Schmidt 2007) 
does not mean ‘economic’ freedom. It is ‘human’ freedom rather than 
the freedom to manage (managerial prerogative) or business freedom 
(market freedom, etc.). ‘The ultimate goal as Hegel saw it was freedom 
[which is] the achievement of personal freedom’ (Davis 1987:196ff.). As 
a consequence, Hegel’s philosophy of freedom applies universally. But it 
immediately challenges the freedom of corporate managers to engage in 
markets that set the terms and conditions of managerial actions. Human 
freedom, under the conditions of Sittlichkeit, contradicts supposed self- 
determination of corporate management (Hyman 1987). The ability to 
be self-determined is highly limited by markets. 


Table 3.3 Management and key Hegelian ethics themes 


Corporate management Hegel’s key ethical themes 


Corporate governance Freedom, recognition, self-determination 
Managerial regimes Alienation, self-actualisation, master-slave dialectics 
Management studies Truth, system of logic, subjectivity, rationality 
Managerialism Appearance, essence, reality (Wirklichkeit) 


Corporate capitalism Ethical life, Sittlichkeit 
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Inside managerial regimes, human freedom under the condition of 
Sittlichkeit means that human beings are to develop autonomous self- 
actualisation instead of ‘a loss of individual autonomy’ (Schmidt am 
Busch 2001:756) — seen as ‘how human freedom can be realised’ - in 
the absence of alienation.”*? It also means that such human beings are 
recognised as human beings, not as human resources (HR) managed by 
Human Resource Management. When placed inside sociology’s ‘struc- 
ture versus agency’ model, for example, it denotes a move away from 
structural determinants such as cost-benefit, instrumental rationality, 
and cost-cutting towards a human self-actualising agency. Hegelian 
philosophy also determines that the human agency is ‘non-HR’, a 
human being living a life of Sittlichkeit that includes the overcoming of 
Hegel’s ‘master-slave’ dialectics.” All of this incurs a total restructuring 
of management studies away from an ideology providing agency. Under 
Sittlichkeit, management studies can no longer supply corporations 
with quasi-scientific knowledge that is not directed towards ‘truth’ but 
towards The Real Bottom Line (Magretta 2012). Instead of favouring The 
Real Bottom Line, it would need to favour human freedom. Inside man- 
agement studies meanwhile, Hegelian ethics means to have the free- 
dom to research, teach, and publish on, for example, human freedom. 
In management schools and management studies, the self-actualisation 
of academic freedom, for example, would mean 


1. ‘the goal of the individuals in Hegel’s civil society is not wealth but 
education (197) and recognition (254:255A)’,?34 

2. to be independent from external interferences such as corporate 
finance and controlled research, 

3. university degrees are not financial instruments saleable to educa- 
tional customers by university management (Bird & Waters 1989:73), 

4. degrees are no longer accredited by corporate lobbying institutions, 

5. publications are no longer certified through corporate gatekeep- 
ers (journal editors of journals owned by multi-national publishing 
corporations), 

6. promotion and salaries are not linked to attracting corporate funding 
and the number of publications in — perceived and hearsay reputa- 
tion of - so-called ‘good’ journals, and 

7. proper peer reviewing processes outside a circular self-referencing of 
‘old boys’ networks. 


For Managerialism, it would mean that ideology no longer supersedes 
reality.” The Hegelian ‘truth of a thing’ can no longer only be allowed 
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when representing a ‘corporate truth’. Research, degrees, publications, 
teaching curricula, and so on, are no longer to be adjusted to what 
Hegel calls thing-world [Dingwelt] and to Managerialism ending ‘HMV’ 
(his masters’ voice) so that academics can speak their own - instead of 
their masters’ - voice in the form of corporate funding bodies and uni- 
versity management. 

It would mean the reversal of all ideological adjustment processes. If a 
thing is found to be unethical, it has to be changed. This does not mean 
adjusting ethics to the demands of corporations to gain the appearance - 
not the essence - of being ethical (Rosenfeld et al. 1995). Instead, mana- 
gerial capitalism is to be based on Sittlichkeit so that it defines ethical 
corporate life. Life can no longer be condensed to consumer-‘life’ (!) 
in an unethical society in which ethics is merely a marketing appen- 
dix ‘for’ Managerialism and consumerism. Instead, a sittliche society 
represents self-actualisation and human freedom expressed in Hegel’s 
ethical ‘world spirit’ [Weltgeist] of a universal, collective, self-reflective, 
and self-conscious ethical mind.? In sum, Hegelian themes such as 
universal human freedom, self-determination, self-actualisation, and, 
most importantly, mutual and equal recognition touch all four mana- 
gerial spheres, namely, corporations, governance, managerial regimes, 
and managerial capitalism. Simultaneously, acting ethically in Hegelian 
terms means that those in management studies who critique manage- 
ment are not exposed to demolition, censorship, loss of income, denial 
of promotions, and other restrictions. 

Throughout most of his life, Hegel sought to avoid academic and 
private attacks as instigated by his enemies and demagogues (D’Hondt 
1988:65-178). Hegel was able to narrowly avoid attacks and attempts to 
demolish his personal reputation (D’Hondt 1988). Quite often that came 
at the price of having to switch jobs, moving to new cities in another 
miniature state, and living just above the poverty line. Next to the surveil- 
lance by Prussia’s censors, and the sustained attacks through chauvinis- 
tic Germanic student fraternities (D'Hondt 1988:83-118), Hegel was able 
to write philosophy in which he used many concepts that originated in 
the writings of German philosopher Johann Gottlieb Fichte (1762-1814) 
ranging from self-determination to recognition. Hegel skilfully avoided 
ever stating a ‘philosophy of democracy’ during years of profoundly anti- 
democratic state oppression that only ended - after the brief 1919-1933 
intermezzo of the Weimar Republic - during the late 1960s of post-World 
War II Germany. Avoiding the suspicion of his authoritarian masters 
and employers, Hegel managed to envision a modern society based on 
Sittlichkeit, mutual recognition, law, and institutions of ‘living ethicality’.2? 
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The 20th-century Hegelian philosopher Marcuse (1941), for example, 
argues that ‘Hegel’s system brings to a close the entire epoch in modern 
philosophy that had begun with Descartes and had embodied the basic 
ideas of modern society’.?** The basics of the epoch ‘before’ Hegelian 
philosophy traces back to René Descartes (1596-1650) and to Descartes’ 
contemporary Galileo Galilei (1564-1642). Both critiqued an outdated 
belief-system to find new philosophical, mathematical, and physical 
principles that explain the world. This resulted in sustained conflicts 
with what Mills would call ‘The Power Elite’ (1956). For Galileo Galilei, 
it came through the ‘torturing’ (!) disapproval of the Catholic Church. 
Both Galilei and Descartes remain masterminds of modernity and their 
writings and philosophies became precursors to Hegel’s philosophy. 
In some way, their philosophies also mark the closing of a pre-Hegelian 
epoch inside what became known as modern philosophy. In it, Hegelian 
philosophy became a key to modernity. As a consequence, his general 
philosophy and his specific writings on corporations are signifiers of 
modernity. Corporations - just like Hegelian philosophy - are part of 
this modernity. 

Hegelian philosophy remains a modern tool to analyse and cri- 
tique modernity itself. As such, it applies expressions of modernity 
such as corporations to corporations themselves. Corporations only 
appear in modernity and as such they are exposed to Hegelian phi- 
losophy because his Sittlichkeit embodies basic ideas of modernity. 
Today, nobody would argue that corporations are not part of moder- 
nity and equally nobody would dispute that Hegelian philosophy is 
not part of modernity. At first glance, however, corporations and phi- 
losophy appear to be opposites. Hence, one is hard pressed to imagine 
terms such as ‘corporate philosophy’ and ‘philosophical corporations’ 
in management studies. If management uses the term ‘philosophy’, 
it appears as an appendix or prefix to management. Unsurprisingly, 
the word ‘philosophy’ does not mean philosophy in the philosophical 
sense when used by management. Under Managerialism, it appears as 
‘our corporate philosophy is to sell A & B’ and ‘it is our philosophy 
to create a competitive organisation’. Under Managerialism, philoso- 
phy is reduced to simple statements of managerial intentions which 
often appear to be linked to The Real Bottom Line. Management and 
management studies never relate ‘philosophy’ to the philosophical 
understanding of the ‘love of wisdom’. Yet despite Managerialism’s 
distortions, philosophy and moral philosophy remain highly relevant 
to corporations. 
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The relevance of ethics to corporations 


While Managerialism and corporations misappropriate the term phi- 
losophy to state managerial intentions, there are, nevertheless, The 
Servants of Power inside management studies who carry highly negative 
attitudes towards philosophy. This can be seen on an ordinary example 
of a book on business ethics that is by no means exceptional. Managerial 
academic Norman E. Bowie is a professor of strategic management and 
philosophy.’ Here is what the ‘professor of philosophy’ (!) said in ‘his’ 
preface to Jeffery Smith’s Normative Theory and Business Ethics (2009): 
‘my annoyance’ is with authors who are philosophers ‘rather than a per- 
son doing empirical research’. Never mind that empirical research has 
been founded by a philosophy called epistemology (Dickey 1987:210). 
Business writer Bowie meanwhile frames a serious and systematic philo- 
sophical engagement with business as ‘attacks . . . that I find extremely 
off-putting’. In short, serious philosophy is reduced to ‘my annoyance 
[and being] off-putting’. Statements like these qualify anyone in the 
crypto-academic field of management studies as an unbiased and out- 
standing scholar. In addition, the book’s editor Jeffery Smith 2009:6) 
makes it even more obvious: ‘Normative theories [e.g. ethics and philos- 
ophy] in business thus need to be built around the norms of the market, 
because the market is the institutional home of business.’ 

In other words, managerial-empiricist ideologies disqualify philoso- 
phy and ethics because both are accused of not being based on empirical 
research; they are seen as attacking management, and they are simply 
‘annoying and off-putting’, indicating an ideological rather than sci- 
entific engagement (DeVos 1996:101). Furthermore, Smith (2009:6) 
advocates that when philosophy and ethics are to engage with business, 
corporations, and management, they have to do this on managerial 
‘terms and conditions’ which are business and management, and, above 
all, ‘the market’. In the managerial world of The Servants of Power, it is 
the market rather than philosophy that sets the terms to which philoso- 
phy and ethics have to contribute. After all they are ‘the institutional 
home of business’. This reverses the position of philosophy in relation 
to markets. Simultaneously, it eliminates the entire history of philos- 
ophy and moral philosophy ever produced by human beings because 
these philosophies are not ‘built around the norms of the market’. It 
renders the work of most, if not all, philosophers worthless. 

None of these philosophers have built their philosophies around the 
market. In the world of The Servants of Power in management studies, 
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almost the entirety of all human philosophies produced during the 
course of the last 2,000+ years are irrelevant. Meanwhile, they consti- 
tute substantial parts of the complete body of human philosophy telling 
us what it means to be human. Finally, statements like those made by 
eminent figures of management ethics — Bowie and Smith - assist cor- 
porations and Managerialism because of their ideological and perhaps 
abusive character.” Simultaneously, they destroy the moral philosophy 
of the two most important ethical philosophers ever, Aristotle and Kant. 
Neither Aristotle’s virtue ethics nor Kantian deontology is ‘built around 
the norms of the market’. Managerialism’s ideology that ethics needs to 
be ‘built around the norms of the market’ would annihilate virtually all 
ethics ever produced. But not even The Servants of Power in manage- 
ment studies can seriously advocate the abolition of virtue ethics and 
deontology. Perhaps it is enough to stick with the abuse - ‘my annoy- 
ance’ and ‘off-putting’ - and seek to reverse the ‘ethics > management’ 
relationship. 

In short, some advocates of management and business ethics demand 
the denial of moral philosophy and, perhaps more importantly, a rever- 
sal of philosophy in which the latter no longer sets the terms and condi- 
tions for all other academic disciplines, including management studies. 
Philosophy and ethics are only to engage with business and manage- 
ment under what Marcoux (2000) called a ‘business-focused business 
ethics’ in the above-mentioned edition. It demands a self-reinforcing 
circular and cybernetic relationship in which ethics is to be viewed 
from the standpoint of management in support of management and 
conducted by crypto-academics inside Managerialism and manage- 
ment studies. Their sole function is to support and legitimise the task to 
achieve competitive advantage as one of Managerialism’s foremost man- 
agement gurus, Michael Porter (1998), asserted. The overall objective is 
not philosophy’s ‘love of wisdom’ and moral philosophy but to increase 
shareholder-value. In the words of former Harvard Business Review edi- 
tor Magretta (2012:27), management’s key task remains ‘as mundane 
as profit-making’. In short, and despite all the managerial ideology of 
Baritz’ (1960) The Servants of Power, it is philosophy and moral phi- 
losophy that set the terms of markets and corporations, not the other 
way around as management writers would like to have it. From a his- 
torical perspective, management and its ideological legions of manage- 
ment studies including its entourage of servants have only been possible 
in modern times. These are the times when the profit-motive became 
not only an overriding hegemony,” but also a widely accepted, unchal- 
lenged, and never questioned ideology of advanced capitalism. 
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Only advanced capitalism includes corporate governance, thereby 
allowing a sophisticated division between capital-owners (shareholders) 
and capital-managers. Only advanced capitalism has business freedom 
permitting businesses to thrive and advance themselves to a stage where 
this separation signifies modernity (Marglin 1974). But any investigation 
into the morality of corporations from a Hegelian perspective demands 
two further steps. Firstly, the inclusion of Sittlichkeit that links corpora- 
tions to society so that one cannot end where traditional management 
studies likes to end - inside corporations. Hegelian philosophy demands 
to include the corporations-society link. Nevertheless, the prime expres- 
sion of management in society is not so much the colonisation of society 
through managerial thinking engineered by Managerialism. It is rather 
the existence of large, multi-national corporations that are made to appear 
as if floating in an unconnected orbit. They are portrayed as centrepieces 
of a managerial orbit that has somehow nothing to do with society. 

Secondly, the insistence on truth remains the key to all philosophies. 
An investigation into the truth of corporations needs to distinguish 
between reality and rhetoric, between truth and ideology, and between 
Hegel’s essence [Wirklichkeit und Wesen] and appearance [Anschein]. The 
same applies to the ‘textbook-truth’ of management that can never 
represent management’s reality. The textbook version of managerial 
knowledge needs to be compared to those versions of management that 
are a closer approximation to the truth.”* Hegelian philosophy demands 
the avoidance of any one-sided view by looking at the affirmative 
positive side of corporations and at the non-affirmative negative side. 
Being a post-French Revolution and post-Kantian philosopher, Hegel’s 
epistemological philosophy of truth follows well-defined formulas such 
as thesis > anti-thesis > synthesis. These can hardly be established by 
people who ‘think inside the managerial box’, demanding the market to 
be the only guiding principle. It demands the exact opposite. Hegelian 
philosophy advocates an examination of corporations from outside the 
box of Managerialism and management studies. It demands a viewing 
of corporations from the moral framework of Sittlichkeit. Only such a 
view can prevent the self-limiting restrictions of an ‘in-box’ mindset 
as defined by Managerialism. Hegel’s demand adheres to the Bauhaus 
architect Walter Gropius (1883-1969): 


The human mind is like an umbrella, it works best when open. 


Such openness of the mind cannot be established when it is confined to 
markets, when limited to thinking inside Managerialism and management 
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studies, and when philosophy is deemed ‘annoying and off-putting’. But 
this is not only a self-limitation of thinking. It is also a self-limitation of the 
freedom to think and of freedom as such. Being a Philosopher of Freedom, 
Hegel’s interest in four questions of freedom is noteworthy (Pippin 2010:i): 


What is freedom? 

What would it be to act freely? 

Is it possible to act freely? 

How important is leading a free life? 


EWN 


These questions are central in Hegelian philosophy because they are 
highly relevant to philosophy and testify to the single most relevant event 
in Hegel’s life: the French Revolution of 1789 that moved Europe towards 
freedom, thus marking Enlightenment, truth, and modernity and lead- 
ing directly to Hegel’s philosophy on human freedom. Freedom remains 
the most enduring feature of Hegel’s entire philosophy. Throughout his 
life, Hegel faced two opposing forces, a philosophical one and one that 
came as a direct threat to his philosophy. One was Hegel’s long-term 
interest in human freedom introduced to Europe’s centre stage via the 
French Revolution. The other one was authorities preventing human 
freedom as much as possible. Ironically, these institutions were quite 
often those employing the philosopher Hegel. Then, as today, philoso- 
phers remain unlikely to find employment in a corporation. Hegel had 
to prove to his employers and state-authoritarian control and censorship 
masters that he presented no danger to the prevailing order of his time. 

Finally, Hegel experienced a number of dying regimes of pre-Germanic 
midget-states [Zwergstaaten] that were on the edge of being swept away 
by freedom, democracy, German unification, and modern economic 
systems. To balance these diverging forces was perhaps one of Hegel’s 
greatest lifetime achievements.”** As a consequence, his philosophical 
project of human freedom does not follow standard formulas that have 
defined management ethics ever since its invention. In Hegelian phi- 
losophy there is no 


1. simple adding of ethics (E) to management (M) as a prefix to create 
management ethics (ME) (E + M = ME); 

2. there is also no ‘adjustment’ and ‘subjugation’ of ethics to manage- 
ment; and 

3. there are no managerially made-up quasi-moral formulas such as 
corporate policies, mission statements, and CSR, seeking to invent 
morality in otherwise non-sittliche corporations that lack Kant’s self- 
determination and self-actualisation.?* 
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An application of ethics to corporations demands that ethics takes on 
the prime role from which every issue - including the corporation itself - 
is examined. It is moral philosophy that provides the supreme and 
only Litmus Test against which corporations are measured. In sum, 
management ethics and the Sittlichkeit of corporations are nothing 
more than a version of applied ethics. It applies the ethical standards 
of Sittlichkeit to corporations. This is what Hegel did in the 19th cen- 
tury and this is what can be done to corporations of the 21st century. 
In both Hegelian Sittlichkeit and today’s corporations, ethics remains 
the key starting point that finally results in a three-way programme: 
thesis — anti-thesis > synthesis.“ 

In terms of Hegelian freedom, it is human freedom (thesis) against 
which corporations (anti-thesis) are measured to arrive at an assess- 
ment (synthesis) of corporate freedom (positive) or corporate unfree- 
dom (negative). This could very well also be seen from the sociological 
‘structure versus agency’ dictum or the philosophical question of ‘Are 
We Ever Free?’ Viewed from these perspectives, ‘corporate freedom’ 
remains a term that does not exist. Instead, Managerialism subsumes 
corporate freedom under Smith’s ‘invisible hand’ of markets that dic- 
tates corporate actions externally while shareholder-value and profits 
limiting internal actions (cf. Eecke 1980:98). As a consequence of a first 
and perhaps most preliminary measure of corporations on Hegel’s eth- 
ics of freedom, the Hegelian synthesis is that corporations are unfree; 
they are not free to act. This also answers one of philosophy’s most 
enduring questions as expressed by Sample et al. (2004:213-276), ‘Are 
We Ever Free?’, in the negative. In sum, corporations exist under the 
dictate of capitalist markets and a managerial structure that destroys 
human freedom to act because both structural imperatives work against 
human freedom. They are largely invented and supported by manage- 
ment studies and as such they damage Hegel’s ultimate goal of freedom 
(cf. Davis 1987:196). 

Not ‘despite’, but ‘because of’ the fact that corporations override human 
freedom, thereby producing corporate unfreedom, the two options pre- 
sented above (E + M = ME & adaptation) remain heavily used by The 
Servants of Power. Under management studies, the Hegelian philosophy 
of human freedom is covered up with a blissful ignorance towards this 
philosophy.?*# Nonetheless, if affirmative writers of management ethics 
had their way with Hegelian philosophy, the following two scenarios 
would be most likely: in the case of ‘E + M = ME’, Hegel’s ethics of free- 
dom, for example, would simply be added to corporations to create cor- 
porate freedom under the formula ‘freedom plus corporations equals 
corporate freedom’ with freedom not being ‘human’ but managerial 
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freedom. In a further step, reasons would have to be invented to justify 
why and where corporate freedom exists (e.g. markets) and why corpo- 
rations are ethical. In the second, more common, and more ideologi- 
cal version, places between ethics and corporations would be reversed 
so that corporations and markets would become the prime institutions 
that set the goalposts which determine ethics. 

In this version, ethics would be adjusted or subjugated to corporations 
and management. This also reverses the historical ‘Order of Things’ 
(Foucault) because philosophy has set norms for all other faculties since 
roughly 2,500 years. Nevertheless, it fits the a-historical mode of man- 
agement studies denying moral philosophy’s history. Simultaneously, 
management ethics also denies the historical contingency of the bru- 
tality of early factory regimes which are still found in corporate sweat- 
shops ‘outsourced’ to the developing world. Baritz’ The Servants of 
Power - who occupy the managerial orbit - tell management that eve- 
rything can be managed: from suppliers to consumers, from employ- 
ees to environmental standards, and even ethics (Akers 1989:74). This 
reduces ethics to a manageable entity which fits managerial thinking 
better than reality. A typical example representing this approach is, for 
example, Smith’s (1985:86) demand that ‘one way of making business 
ethics more relevant to management decision-making is to restate the 
issue from the manager’s perspective’. This is designed to achieve at 
least five things. 

Table 3.4 shows five key aspects of what is achieved and what is denied, 
neglected, and annihilated when ethics is viewed from the standpoint 
of management studies. Ethics is converted into an ideology and made 
subservient to management studies. It is successfully downgraded to the 
level of any other issue that management manages. From that perspec- 
tive, ethics can be successfully neutralised so that Hegel’s ethics of free- 
dom, for example, can become business freedom seen as the freedom 
to engage in business (external). Internally, it becomes managerial free- 
dom as the ‘tight to manage’ enshrined in the ideology of a ‘managerial 
prerogative’. Simultaneously, those over whom management rule are 
conveniently forgotten. The treatment of Kant’s philosophy by man- 
agement studies can serve as a concluding example. Kant remains the 
world’s second foremost philosopher of ethics, after Aristotle (Seymour- 
Smith 1998). Part of Kant’s key ethics is his categorical imperative: 


Act in such a way that you treat humanity, whether in your own per- 
son or in the person of any other, always at the same time as an end 
and never merely as a means to an end 
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Table 3.4 The relevance of ethics to corporations 


What is the claim of relevance achieves 


1 Before even starting an investigation into ethics in relation to corporations, 
ethics is skilfully reduced to business ethics - an applied version of ethics 
so that any serious engagement with moral philosophy is rendered 
obsolete. 

2 It reverses places so that ethics can be subsumed under corporations — it can 
be surrendered and rendered worthless and meaningless so that it causes 
no challenge to the prevailing paradigm of Managerialism. 

3 It downgrades ethics to ‘making it relevant to management’ while real ethics’ 
has only one telos: truth which is in line with the original concept of 
philosophy, namely, the love of wisdom. 

4 It simultaneously narrows ethics down to a subject of decision-making that 
fits nicely to the managerially preferred and thought-limiting construct of 
the prisoner dilemma (Nowak & Highfield 2011; Klikauer 2012a). 

5 ‘Restate the issue’ opens up opportunities for The Servants of Power to 
‘re-frame’ an issue so that they can weaken its ethical content in line with 
managerial thinking; an ethical question simply becomes a managerial 
question and attention is diverted away from moral philosophy. 


Kant’s categorical imperative has been neutralised by The Servants of 
Power and business ethics shift from Kant’s ‘means-ends’ imperative 
towards general ideas on what is often called ‘human nature’. Once 
Kantian ethics is eliminated, human beings can be converted into HR and 
can be treated and exploited purely as a ‘means’ as long as management 
shows ‘some’ respect towards them. But Kant’s categorical imperatives 
are freestanding, self-contained, self-explanatory, and law-like formulas 
designed to guide human behaviour. The categorical imperative above 
consists of 38 words. It does not include the word ‘respect’ which busi- 
ness ethics usually introduces at this point. Nowhere does Kant men- 
tion ‘respect’ in the context of this categorical imperative (Korsgaard 
1996). Because of this, management studies had to artificially introduce 
‘respect’ while simultaneously ignoring Kant’s German original and clas- 
sical texts on Kantian ethics. All this is done in order to weaken the 
categorical imperative and make it adjustable to management. 

By diluting the real content, management studies have been able 
to re-direct the attention away from Kant’s categorical imperative and 
towards the newly introduced term ‘respect’. Through this, the mana- 
gerial treatment of people as a ‘means’ becomes merely a question of 
‘respect’. In a second step, management is often ideologically re-phrased 
as ‘you’ to increase the distance between the institutions of manage- 
ment and Kant’s categorical imperative and to personalise a rather 
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formal version of moral philosophy precisely at a place that disallows 
personalisation. In a third and even more ideological step, readers of 
textbooks on management ethics are told that as long as management 
‘respects’ people they adhere to Kantian ethics. Again the term ‘people’ 
is used for two purposes: to make it sound general - something we (the 
people) all do - and to avoid the term management uses, HR, because 
this term carries strong connotations to ‘means’ and ‘tools’ which is to 
be avoided for ideological reasons (Klikauer 2010:5). This converts eth- 
ics into an ideology. The link between treating human beings as human 
‘resources’, ‘tools’, and ‘means’ has to be avoided when one seeks to 
ideologically distort Kant’s philosophy. With this, writers of managerial 
ideology - rather than ethics - have achieved six goals. They have 


1. diminished all critical powers of Kantian ethics through their ideo- 
logical re-interpretation, 

2. introduced the term ‘respect’ indicating that showing respect is 
enough to carry on with exploitative relationships; 

3. made themselves indispensable to management because they can re- 
interpret Kantian ethics and make it look as if Kantian ethics sup- 
ports management; 

4. made Kantian ethics applicable to management without any conse- 
quence for management; 

5. personalised Kant’s ethics so that it appears as an issue of respect 
between two people; while simultaneously, 

6. taking out management and therefore eliminating management 
from the scene of morality. 


This is done in full view of Kantian philosophy that demands to treat eve- 
ryone ‘always as an end’. An ideological re-interpretation has achieved the 
seemingly unachievable. Quite often such re-interpretations are framed 
as ‘these words are usually interpreted to mean we should respect other 
people (and ourselves!) as human beings’ (Klikauer 2010:5). The ‘usually 
interpreted’ stands for ‘trust us experts and textbook writers’. Humanity 
is a term comprehensively ignored by management studies when writing 
management textbooks on ethics and teaching business ethics. Contrary 
to today’s modern corporations and the teachings in business schools, 
for Hegel, the corporation is an important process as it ensures ‘the eleva- 
tion of man from his natural particularity to the rational universality of 
humanity’ (Ashton 1999:7). In other words, while Hegel advocates cor- 
porations to be institutions directed towards humanity, standard man- 
agement practices and teaching seeks to avoid it. 
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The avoidance of terms such as ‘humanity’ has a long tradition in 
management studies. Next to no management text, for example, men- 
tions ‘humanity’.”* During the nearly nine decades of the Harvard 
Business Review the term ‘management humanity’ does not appear 
even once. Neither is the term ‘humanity’ found in two recent exam- 
ples of standard management textbooks.”*° But textbooks often include 
‘humane orientation’ and the ‘humanistic perspective’ with relevant 
sections divided into three short parts starting with the reduction of 
humanity to the so-called 


1. ‘human relations movement’ manifested in the Hawthorne experi- 
ment that created the Myth of the Docile Worker (Bramel & Friend 
1981). This is followed by the 

2. ‘human resources perspective’ that converts human beings into 
resources, tools, and means. Just as Kantian ethics has warned against, 
this part also includes 

3. ‘the behavioural approach’: On his own approach of behaviourism, 
Skinner (1983; Antoniou & Cooper 2011) noted, ‘what a fascinating 
thing! Total control of a living organism. The underlying assump- 
tion [of behaviourism], according to one critic, seems to be that the 
semi-starved rat in the box, with virtually nothing to do but press on 
a lever for food, captures the essence of virtually all human behav- 
iour’;?>! the final section is dedicated to 

4. ‘humane orientation’: deceptively under the title appears ‘Other 
Cultural Characteristics’ reducing their humane orientation to a 
one-liner: ‘The final dimension refers to the degree to which a soci- 
ety encourages and rewards people for being fair, altruistic, and car- 
ing.’ Again, it is not about humanity. Instead, ethics is framed as a 
typical managerial exchange: encourage and reward ‘for’ being fair, 
altruistic, and caring. These are not moral duties as Kant and moral 
philosophy argue; instead, they are reduced to managerial exchange 
characteristics that ‘have to be’ displayed in order to be rewarded. It 
is not moral philosophy but managerial exchange theory. 


Just one short excursion into a typical management textbook has shown 
that humanity simply does not exist in management studies. There sim- 
ply is no management humanity; hence management is better off elimi- 
nating this key element of Kantian philosophy. Instead, management 
studies have invented ‘respect’ because it eradicates humanity. The two 
examples — Kante categorical imperative of ‘'means-ends’ and Hegel’s 
ethics of freedom - have highlighted the key difference between moral 
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philosophy and management studies where standard texts on manage- 
ment ethics follow ideological pathways. As a consequence and in order 
to be truthful to a most authentic representation of Hegelian philosophy, 
a philosophical rather than a managerial-ideological approach is neces- 
sary to ascertain the role of modern corporations in Hegel’s Sittlichkeit. 
The subject area remains moral philosophy and the philosophy of Hegel 
in particular. A truthful investigation that honours moral philosophy 
does not invent terms to legitimise Managerialism. It does not weaken 
original philosophical concepts as outlined by Hegel’s Phenomenology 
(1807) and Philosophy of Right (1821) and his views on sittliche corpo- 
rations. It presents Hegelian ethics in the most authentic approxima- 
tion to his philosophy using an approach that is pragmatic rather than 
ideological-managerial. 

‘Only’ current and established interpretations of Hegel’s original writ- 
ings, recognised translations, and the original German version related 
to sittliche corporations have been used in this book. On the downside, 
a pragmatic approach to Hegel’s writings on corporations still does 
not save one from the complexities of Hegelian philosophy constitut- 
ing a relentless challenge even to the philosophically educated mind. 
Hence, the overall task is to authentically represent Hegelian ethics on 
corporations and Sittlichkeit. Moral philosophy and Hegel’s Sittlichkeit 
are retaining their norm-setting characteristics. This approach does not 
simply add ethics as a prefix to management to create the appearance 
of being ethical. Neither does it seek to weaken Hegelian philosophy 
through ideologically motivated re-interpretations, the introduction of 
new terms, or a distortion of Hegelian philosophy in order to adjust it to 
management. Instead, it examines critical tensions and contradictions 
(Hegel) between Sittlichkeit and business corporations. Equipped with a 
clear understanding of the danger of managerial re-interpretations and 
ideologically motivated adjustment processes, the moral philosophy 
of Hegel’s Sittlichkeit becomes imperative. This is the exclusive stand- 
point from which the institutional setting of the business corporation 
is examined. 


4 


Corporations and Hegel’s 
Ethical Institutions 


To deprive your will of all freedom is to deprive your actions of 
all morality”? 


It is in Hegel’s Philosophy of Right (1821) where he developed the insti- 
tutional details for the concept of moral life or Sittlichkeit that views 
everything in society - including corporations - as socially constructed. 
Three levels of morality are necessary to establish Sittlichkeit.2** Hegel 
places corporations at the second level between families and states. The 
first level of morality is that of the family or Familiensittlichkeit.2°* This is 
the most immediate and natural form of social coexistence and coop- 
eration because families are the first social entity of mutual and equal 
recognition. This is the place where human beings experience parental 
love, intimacy, closeness, mutual support, ‘the solidarity of families’, 
and Hegel’s ethics of recognition.?° Canadian philosopher Charles 
Taylor (1994), for example, stresses just how important recognition is for 
human beings: recognition is ‘a vital human need Zo 

In families, parents recognise their children while children recog- 
nise their parents, husbands and wives recognise one another, just as 
siblings, uncles, and cousins do. Today’s mini-families just as Hegel’s 
extended families create ‘bonds of recognition’. There is what Hegel calls 
a ‘bond of blood’ among family members as well as a ‘bond of intimate 
social relations’.?°’ One might be called a ‘natural’ bond while the other 
is the ‘social’ bond. 

In the evolution of human life that started roughly somewhere around 
2.5 million years ago, these two bonds remained absolutely necessary for 
human existence because they enabled families to establish ‘Mutual Aid 
as Super-Cooperators’.?°* Families operate on mutual love and intimacy, 
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not on competition. Ideologically, the idea of competition as manifested, 
for example, in management’s preferred prisoner dilemma would have 
meant that children who compete with parents for food would have 
died in a strictly competitive world of Hobbes’ ‘war of all against all’ 
(1651). Competition and the paralleling ideology of the ‘survival of 
the fittest’ encounter very serious problems in explaining evolution 
and biology.” Contemporary evolutionary science has come to under- 
stand that theories of cooperation have the stronger explanatory power. 
Hegelian philosophy supports the evolutionary concept of mutual aid, 
altruism, and cooperation by outlining that ‘the family is the sphere 
of altruism and love within which the individual behaves (not as an 
independent person) but as a member! "ai Hegel defines families as 
‘sittliche institutions’ formative for Hegel’s second level, namely, civil 
society.?°! The link between families and civil society has been out- 
lined by American philosopher William Maker (1987:24; cf. Blaschke 
1974:312) when emphasising that ‘civil society shows itself as the “con- 
tinuation” and “transformation” of the ethical life of the family’. This is 
shown in Figure 4.1. 

Figure 4.1 shows Sittlichkeit progressing through three stages of moral 
development: ‘family — civil society —> states’. It also depicts two transi- 
tion points: (i) between family and civil society and (ii) between civil 
society and states. On the basis of level 1 (family) and 2 (civil society), 
morality is carried over into Hegel’s third level of the state. At the third 
level, Hegel saw the state representing Rousseau’s general will - volonté 
generale - and Kante universal will as the most universalistic aspects of 
ethical life because they represent the self-actualisation of people. Like 
families, states exist for non-competitive and non-profit-making rea- 
sons. While families strive towards the common good of family mem- 
bers, states strive for the common good of state members. But there is 
also a crucial difference between families and states. States are shaped 
by their members via democratic elections creating institutions for the 
benefit of its members. This constitutes today’s interface between civil 
society and the state.? 

In civil society we find elections, political parties, and what Habermas 
(1988, 1997) calls ‘public sphere’ and lifeworld. The state comprises 


(i) transition point (ii) transition point 


family >> civil society >> states 


Figure 4.1 Hegel’s three levels of morality and their transition points 
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administrative states governed by elected representatives. Civil soci- 
ety and state members recognise one another through equality and, as 
Hegel would emphasise, through mutual and equal recognition: one 
person - one vote. Without equal recognition, cooperation, and mutual 
aid, families, civil society, and states would not exist. As an outcome, 
modern states recognise their members mutually and equally, for exam- 
ple, through the rule of law. The democratically established ‘rule of law’ 
is always an expression of what Kant calls self-determination and Hegel’s 
self-actualisation. In addition, there is also mutual recognition between 
members and institutions of democratic states. In sum, Hegel’s two 
moral entities of family and state deliberately exclude the third entity: 
corporations. Unlike business corporations based on shareholder-value, 
The Real Bottom Line, and competition, Hegel’s two institutions of fam- 
ilies and states are based on cooperation, recognition, mutuality, and 
ethics.” These levels of Sittlichkeit are depicted in Table 4.1. 

Table 4.1 shows the moral levels of family, civil society with econom- 
ics and corporations, and the states that establish Sittlichkeit. German 
philosopher Römpp (2008:211) has argued that Hegel’s trilogy of insti- 
tutions mutually compensate for deficiencies evident at each level. The 
shortcomings of family morality, for example, are individualism, a lack 
of sociality, and universalism (Ashton 1999:3). These are compensated 
for by civil society and states. The shortcomings of societal morality are 
a lack of intimacy and insufficient universalism because of a focus on 
a specific society. These are compensated for by the intimacy of fami- 
lies and the universalism of states. Finally, state-based morality lacks 
intimacy and socially established morality via communities.” These 


Table 4.1 The corporation in Hegel’s Sittlichkeit and freedom 


Ethical Hegel’s 
institutions freedom Expressions of human freedom 
Family Individual- Early educational development of human 
subjective freedom and self-actualisation inside families, 
development of ‘I’ identity, social relations to 
family and peers 
Corporation Social- Freedom of markets, freedom of corporate 
economical membership (labour markets), economics of 
Willkür [chances], master and slave dialectics, 
end of alienation 
State Democratic- Universal human self-legislation, democracy, 
legal participation in moral institutions, self- 


regulation of society: regulator and regulated 
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are compensated for by the family’s intimacy and the social morality of 
a living community. Yet, in Hegel’s system of mutually compensating 
moralities, corporations still occupy a problematic position. 

Sittlichkeit wedges corporations between families and states, view- 
ing families as the moral nucleus of society that prepares individuals 
to participate in sittliche corporations and democratic-universal states. 
For Hegel, corporations remain somewhat awkward and artificial institu- 
tions because of their particularity and sectarian interest as an economic 
institution.” Corporations have a very different foundation when com- 
pared to families and states and are entirely different from Sittlichkeit’s 
first and second levels. For one, corporations do not constitute a holistic 
sphere of morality (Göhler 1974a:356). Rather, they are particular eco- 
nomic institutions of an economic sub-sphere of civil society. Hegel saw 
civil society as a full sphere of morality inside which corporations are 
just ‘one’ element. Despite this, civil society, economics, and corpora- 
tions remain prime institutions that connect families to states within 
the framework of ethical life. In summary, Hegel saw the first, non-cor- 
porate level in natural families and regarded democratic states as the 
most universal form of morality. This is contrasted by artificial corpora- 
tions because they are neither ‘natural’ like families nor ‘democratic’ like 
states. The way Hegel constructed the relationship between all three and 
morality is shown in Figure 4.2. 

The key to understanding Sittlichkeit (Figure 4.1) is that levels 1 and 
3 operate virtually on the same ethical principles of mutual and equal 
recognition, freedom, mutual aid, and cooperation. The economic sub- 
section (level 2), however, remains the ‘odd one out! Zen Natural families 
and democratic states do not exist because of narrow profit motivations, 
self-interest, selfishness, ‘pathological self-love’, egoism, shareholder- 
value, profit-maximisation, The Real Bottom Line, and organisational 
objectives, competitive advantage and a raft of other code words 


Levels Form of Morality Institution Expression & Foundation 
Level > eu | eee er 

Dun? gona re Dm ` Siar Ea 
Level 3 > Sue | Democratic States | siene & Elections 


Figure 4.2 Hegel’s three levels of morality and the position of corporations 
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designed to cloak ‘profits’.?° In sharp contrast to families and states, 
business corporations are part of a sphere that is dominated by markets. 
In the words of Herzog," 


Hegel’s market is not the peaceful, self-adjusting mechanism that 
Smith had described. Instead, it is a battlefield of everyone against 
everyone else — and hence the relic of the state of nature... and of 
each against the common interests of the community. 


Hegel did not see markets — where corporations operate - as a system 
that creates equilibrium but one that is more akin to a battlefield. One 
might argue that his philosophy is not analogous to ‘system theory’ that 
assumes a cybernetic-like framework of mutually compensating forces 
creating a perfect equilibrium. Rather, Hegelian philosophy is more 
akin to ‘conflict theory’ with conflicting interests inside society and 
economics.” Meanwhile, the aim of management in the market bat- 
tlefield of corporations ‘is about winning the battle, the war’ (Magretta 
2012:77). This is not the interest of a family, civil society, community, 
or the state. Hegel goes even one step further by calling the marketplace 
a ‘relic of the state of nature’. Today, the brutality of the ‘state of nature’ 
has been converted into the brutality of markets. Hegelian philosophy 
sees nature and markets as domains of ‘unfreedom’ where Hegel’s self- 
actualisation cannot be achieved and institutions are exposed to forces 
beyond human control.?”° 

In the first domain, human beings and the ‘reality of their sittliche 
organisations’ (Schmidt 2007:140) are forced to hand their freedom over 
to the brutality of nature. In the second domain, human beings have 
been made to — somewhat ‘involuntarily’ — hand over their freedom 
to the brutality of markets that are made to exist beyond human con- 
trol. The domination through nature and markets destroys Hegel’s self- 
actualisation, human freedom, and Sittlichkeit. In Hegelian philosophy, 
there can never be sittliche life inside an unconsciously existing market 
that reduces human beings to reacting to markets. Hegel’s concern with 
‘unfreedom’ resulted in an awareness of the initial existence of human 
beings in an untamed nature blindly following animalistic instincts.?”! 
Both are elements found in market economies as expressed in Hegel’s 
Writings on Politics and Philosophy of Right where he notes, 


Blind totality of the market, whose workings are those of a wild 
animal... Thus, according to Hegel, the market creates a neces- 
sary inequality [which] causes a relationship of domination. Such 
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domination, he argued, condemns the individual to the rawness 
of life and the dullness in labour and poverty, so that others could 
amass fortunes.?’? 


Besides a deliberate replacement of being determined by natural forces 
with being determined by the blind and blinding forces of market domi- 
nation, both destroy self-actualisation. Relinquishing the human free 
will, Kant’s self-determination, and Hegel’s self-actualisation in favour 
of Adam Smith’s invisible hand of market determinations is seen by 
Hegel’s contemporary, the philosopher Moses Hess (1845:56), as ‘in 
a world defined by a petit-bourgeois business world [Krämerwelt] the 
highest level of animalism, namely the hunter, defines the level of con- 
sciousness’. Hess added, ‘today’s Krämerwelt represents the conscious 
and principal form of egoism’. But not only Hegelian philosopher Hess, 
Hegel himself issued a critique of market domination that condemns 
participants to the rawness of an egoistic existence in an economic sys- 
tem. Together with handing over one’s own individual will to blind mar- 
ket forces, capitalism — Krämerwelt (Hess) - also leads human beings into 
‘dullness and poverty’. In markets, ‘poverty’ is deliberately engineered, 
so that others can ‘amass fortunes’ (Hegel). Perhaps with this in mind 
Hegel summarised the core pathologies of capitalism. But Hegel was hit- 
ting the nail on the head when he stated,?” 


Factories and manufacturers base their existence on the misery of a 
class. 


Today, these ‘factories and manufacturers’ have mutated into global 
modern business corporations but their existence is still based on profits 
in exchange for the misery of a class, namely, those labouring in distant 
sweatshops, artificially disconnected from corporations via geographi- 
cal distancing structures that include sub-contracting and GPN - global 
production networks (Schmidt am Busch 2002:139). Being a philosophy 
of freedom, the key to this is not even ‘the misery’ (Hegel) that corpora- 
tions create and the relocation of such misery to the distant corners of 
Davis’s Planet of Slums (2007). It is the dilemma this creates for Hegel’s 
key philosophy of freedom. The second dilemma of modern economy 
and modern business corporations has been outlined by Hegel himself 
(Fatton 1986:588): 


The spirit of complete mercilessness and the domain of crass and 
cruel materialism in which currency must be honoured, but family, 
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welfare, life etc. all may perish . . . the labourer, according to Hegel, 
becomes, through the work of the machine, more and more machine- 
like, dull, spiritless. 


For a phenomenological philosopher, the spiritual damage done to 
human beings under market capitalism is of grave concern.?”4 Hegel out- 
lines a complete mercilessness of markets establishing ‘crass and cruel 
materialism’. In his Philosophy of Right (1821), this ‘crass and cruel mate- 
rialism’ is linked to Sittlichkeit’s second level, namely, economy and cor- 
porations. It is not linked to the non-economic part of civil society, nor to 
families or states. Nevertheless, it has implications for all levels because 
the ‘cruel materialism’ of market economies and corporations leads to 
a way of life in which only ‘currency must be honoured’. This explains 
the high esteem currency traders, bankers, merchant and investment 
bankers, fund managers, money traders, shareholders, portfolio manag- 
ers, hedge-fund managers, and so on receive in today’s society. It also is 
in line with the honour Managerialism gives to financial institutions. 

And, at least partly, it explains why ‘family, welfare, life etc. all may per- 
ish’ (Hegel) because corporate capitalism is a system in which families — 
contrary to consumers and labour-supply - are largely rendered irrelevant. 
Hence, there has been a destruction of what was once an ‘extended family’. 
This occurred roughly between Hegel’s time and today. Today, a break- 
down of families flanked by a stratospheric rise of single-person house- 
holds which already have become the norm in some cities can be 
detected. This is paralleled by a substantial increase of the ideology of 
individualisation and the invention of DINK ‘double income no kids’. 
The demise of family and family life (e.g. a marked decline in the once 
common family dinner) is of course also flanked by the conservative 
ideology of family-values that ideologically sustains the slow death of 
families. Simultaneously, the romantic illusion of family life is played 
out on silly TV shows produced by corporate mass media. 

The family as a moral unit is of no use to corporations other than 
being consumers and to sustain the re-productive sphere of corporate 
capitalism. The slow death of families might continue until the sphere of 
families can be completely moved into a consumptive sphere compris- 
ing atomistic individuals.?”> They are placed in a commercial structure in 
which eventually all social relationships become commercial exchanges 
where commercial goods and a tremendous amount of private consumer 
gadgets replace family members Ze The replacement of family members 
with consumer electronics in a totally commercialised world will per- 
haps be the final triumph of neo-liberalism and Managerialism. 
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Meanwhile, on ‘the human condition’ (Arendt) inside manage- 
rial regimes, Hegel noted that ‘the labourer .. . , through the work of 
the machine, becomes more and more machine-like, dull, spiritless’.?”” 
During the rise of industrialism, this meant the manufacturing machin- 
ery. But with the conversion of manufacturing capitalism into the ser- 
vice industry and knowledge capitalism, these machines have changed 
from ‘automated manufacturing machines’ to ‘International Business 
Machines’ (IBM) and subsequently into desktop and laptop computers 
and software. The machine has changed but the Geist-spirit-numbing 
work remains. Put bluntly, work on the steam engine (19th century) or 
the metal stamping-press (20th century) is as mind-numbing as is hack- 
ing endless numbers into an Excel spread sheet or a ‘cut and paste job’ of 
another corporate policy downloaded from the Internet to be signed off 
by a boss (21st century). Hegel’s ‘machine-like, dull and spiritless’ work 
manifests itself in today’s computer programmes. Steam engines, stamp- 
ing presses, and computer programmes have never allowed human 
beings to actualise human freedom. Instead, corporations and corporate 
management have relentlessly applied these machines for shareholder- 
value, that is, profit-maximisation, rather than for the development of 
the human spirit [Geist] or Sittlichkeit. 

In addition to the direct impact of markets and the mind-destroying 
way corporate management organises machine-computerised work, 
a more serious ethical dilemma is lurking. The ‘unfreedom’ of the 
rawness of markets under modernity continues the ‘unfreedom’ of 
the animalistic instincts enforced by the rawness of nature (Hegel). 
The moral dilemma of human self-actualisation versus markets lies 
at the heart of Hegelian philosophy. Neither in the bestiality of nat- 
ural instincts nor in the arbitrariness [Willkür] of markets are indi- 
viduals able to find Sittlichkeit.?’® Instead, the ‘unfreedom’ of a ‘fight 
of all against all’ in nature has been replaced by the ‘unfreedom’ of 
the ‘fight of all against all’ inside markets.?” In both, freedom can- 
not be achieved because the free will of individuals is relinquished in 
favour of external forces.” The dilemma of the non-natural sphere of 
modern economics and corporations has been summed up by Greer 
(1999:573): ‘Economic freedom operates by blind necessity and is 
not any individual’s conscious creation.’ This renders the ideological 
notion of an ‘individual’ moral responsibility of individual managers 
nonsensical. Management studies have never acknowledged or dis- 
cussed the ethical problem of ‘Hobbes versus Hegel’ as ‘a war of all 
against all’ (Hobbes 1651) versus Sittlichkeit. In the words of Hegelian 
philosopher Cullen, 
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The economic bellum omnium contra omnes [is] the battlefield 
where everyone’s individual private interest meets everyone else’s, 
where each self-seeking individual is primarily absorbed in satisfying 
his or her own selfish ends, without respect for the common good. 
Hegel recognises that civil society is to save the pursuit of interest 
from omnium bella omnium - the war of all against all [hence it is] 
the task of civil society to provide the institutions that allow indi- 
viduals to realise their interests through a normative interaction of 
freedom.”*! 


What Hobbes (1651) and Cullen (1988) have described as battlefield, 
the former editor of the Harvard Business Review Magretta has presented 
as ‘like all wars, these [business battles] too have their civilian casual- 
ties’. This links militaristic language and thinking to management and 
corporations (Klikauer 2007, 2008). Like the military’s artificial needs for 
weapons, killing, and destruction, Hegel noted that corporations also 
invent two kinds of artificial needs: internally, these are profits, wages, 
promotion, and bonus while, externally, they are consumer goods, 
consumerism, commodities, and services sold in markets. Such artifi- 
cial internal and external needs play on individual self-interests while 
simultaneously annihilating moral cooperation (families) and univer- 
sal morality (states).?®? But Hegel was unable to solve this dilemma. It 
remains what Hegel has called the ‘tragedy in ethical life’ and a con- 
tradiction between two diverging spheres: the ethical and the business 
sphere (Schmidt 2007:58). 


The ‘ethical sphere cannot accept the bourgeois sphere [of economics 
with corporations] as legitimate. At the same time, however, the ethi- 
cal sphere has to admit its necessity. The only way it may “master” it 
is “to cede and to sacrifice a part of itself” to the bourgeois sphere’ of 
economics with corporations.” 


The sphere of economics and its focus on monetary gains (profits and 
wages) and consumerism (commercial goods) locates corporations in 
what Hegel called thing-world [Dingwelt] where an individual is forced 
to ‘turn oneself into an object.” This only occurs at Hegel’s second level 
of civil society and here in the sub-section of economics and corpo- 
rations. In Hegelian ethics, families and states are supportive of ethics 
rather than of the reification of human beings (Honneth 2005). Both are 
based on ethical principles such as blood and democratic bonds creating 
morality in support of Sittlichkeit.2#° But they also have to deal with the 
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odd one out: corporations. How Hegel thought the relationship between 
family/states and corporations is structured is shown in Figure 4.3. 

Figure 4.3 simplifies what Hegelian philosophy would define as a key 
ethical dilemma. All three levels of Sittlichkeit should be based on ‘coop- 
eration for mutual benefit’. The problematic level of corporations, how- 
ever, exists outside of Sittlichkeit or at least it has a tendency to position 
itself externally to Sittlichkeit. This is because its underlying mechanism, 
organisational structure, and normative constitution are not based on 
‘cooperation for mutual benefit’. Instead, these are ‘competitive mar- 
ket relations’ in which corporations seek to increase shareholder-values 
based on markets. Sittlichkeit, however, can only be created by moral 
actors and moral institutions. They can never be created by an abstract 
‘invisible hand’ of rather elusive markets mysteriously linked to individ- 
ual self-interest. Equally, it can never be created through the relinquish- 
ing of human self-actualisation in favour of market forces. This point 
has been clarified by Fatton when emphasising that?*° 


he [Hegel] knew that there was no invisible hand capable of generat- 
ing the collective good of society from the private passion of interest 
of atomised individuals. 


The problem of individualism, selfishness, and self-interest versus 
the common welfare of society remains an unsolvable dilemma of all 
those economic systems that are based on markets. This remains a 
moral dilemma for market economies and for corporate organisations 
inside these market economies. The moral dilemma of corporations 
inside modern civil societies and Sittlichkeit is indicated by an arrow 
(+) at the centre of Figure 4.3, indicating two diverging spheres. This 
remains a ‘contradiction’ because ‘the harmony of the private and 
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Figure 4.3 Hegel’s Sittlichkeit and corporations 
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the public was an issue that Hegel never solved’.# Civil society, eco- 
nomics, and corporations are unable to solve the issue of poverty and 
organisational and social pathologies.? Hegel had simply given up 
on solving poverty and the pathologies created by market institutions 
like corporations.?#? 

Adding to Hegel’s painful awareness of the ethical dilemma of ‘pov- 
erty versus Sittlichkeit’, his ethics of Sittlichkeit demands the elimination 
of poverty and its resulting social pathologies and moral injuries.” But 
the sphere of economics and corporations which is ‘unquestionably a 
sphere where narrow particularity and self-interest hold sway’ is unable 
to eradicate poverty.” In addition, the sectarian interest of corporations 
is incapable of solving this problem. Instead, it actively contributes to 
poverty, misery, and pathologies because of corporation’s narrow, par- 
ticular, sectarian, and one-dimensional focus on what Milton Friedman 
(1970) has correctly described as ‘it is the social responsibility of busi- 
ness to increase its profits’. 

But this is not only the case for corporations; it carries wider ramifica- 
tions. ‘The business class is essentially concentrated on the particular’ 
and to serve such a particular interest ‘corporations are especially appro- 
priate’ (Fatton 1986:593). Not only are corporations interested in sectar- 
ian issues, namely, profits, but the business class as a whole is interested 
in profits.””? For that, Managerialism has paved the ideological road to 
shareholder-value and The Real Bottom Line. What has been created is 
a uniformity of a one-dimensional interest, just as Friedman outlined. 
This is shared by everyone in the vicinity of management and corpora- 
tions. Virtually all managerial institutions and ideologies operate con- 
trary to Sittlichkeit that demands universalism while corporations follow 
a narrowly defined particular interest in a highly sectarian way. To a large 
extent, Hegelian ethics illuminates the dilemma between Sittlichkeit and 
civil societal institutions such as corporations. 


Institutions of civil society and corporations 


Sittlichkeit makes it very clear that inside civil society we find econom- 
ics and, as a sub-section, corporations. While modern corporate man- 
agement reduces civil society to a market, Hegelian philosophy sees it 
as the exact opposite. Civil society is a key feature of Sittlichkeit inside 
which economics and corporations represent just ‘one’ element. As a 
consequence, ‘Hegel views civil society and its economy as subordi- 
nate, and not the determinative features of a just society’. This has 
mainly two implications: (i) a ‘just’ society carries elements of what 
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American philosopher Rawls calls ‘Justice as Fairness’;?** and (ii) the 
determining feature of a ‘just’ society remains Sittlichkeit rather than 
corporations. 

Hegel’s civil society is just, fair, and democratic and takes place in what 
German philosophers Edmund Husserl (1936) and Jiirgen Habermas 
(1988, 1997) have termed ‘lifeworld’ constructed as an ‘open public 
sphere’. Institutions inside civil society and the lifeworld are bodies 
of Sittlichkeit. In that, corporations represent no more than an institu- 
tional sub-section placed inside the sphere of economics which itself is 
a sub-section of civil society representing only one level of Sittlichkeit. 
In Foucault’s Order of Things (1970), this would be as represented in 
Figure 4.4. 

Figure 4.4 focuses only on Hegel’s second institutional level placed 
between family and states. Inside civil society, there is an economic 
sphere that has corporations as ‘one’ part, on which two issues are rel- 
evant: firstly, Hegel’s middle level can be split into a social, that is, non- 
economical civil part of society - what Habermas calls ‘the lifeworld’ 
(1997; cf. Flynn 2014) - and into an economic sphere. What remains 
inside civil society are the non-economic lifeworld, the economic 
realm, and corporations inside both. Habermas’s concept of a lifeworld 
remains essential because it explains why civil society still includes 
social ‘human-to-human’ relationships that — under neo-liberalism — 
are not ‘yet’ fully converted into market relations. But civil society 
also has economic parts such as markets and corporations. Both main 
sub-sections - lifeworld (non-market) and economy (market) — create 
the civil society. According to German philosopher Kersting (1988:1), 
Hegel’s civil society has three levels: 


1. the satisfaction of the needs of all members of such a civil society; 

2. protecting property through a legal system; and 

3. social welfare to support those arbitrarily and negatively impacted 
by the economy so that the common interest of a community 


1 : Civil Society (2) ! 3 


Families’ World l Economic Sphere Corporations States 


Figure 4.4 The corporation inside Hegel’s sphere of civil society 
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[eines Gemeinsamen] is protected. This is the task of corporations and 
the Wohlfahrtspolizei [welfare-police] which is a 19th-century German 
idea of a merger between police, social polic‘y’, and welfare.?° 


Inside these three, Hegel sees corporations as being ‘embedded’ in the 
modern economy. ‘Civil society is such that the economic relations fall 
within it.’ On this Hegelian philosopher Gallagher (1987:179) empha- 
sised, ‘Economic and social institutions are embedded in the objective 
ethical order; the ethical order is objective freedom; and these economic 
and social institutions are “the pillars of public freedom”.’** In compari- 
son to the Sittlichkeit of families and states, the sphere of economy and 
corporations is marred by at least three dilemmas: 


1. ‘solidarity versus competition’, 
2. ‘cooperation versus competition’, and 
3. ‘lifeworld versus market relations’. 


Despite Hegel’s awareness of the problematic character that corporate 
competition and market relationships have on Sittlichkeit, there is, nev- 
ertheless, still a ‘socialising function that Hegel finds in the economy’.”°” 
There is the dilemma of ‘solidarity versus competition’ between Hegel’s 
levels 1 + 2 and 2 + 3. This is paralleled by the same dilemma that also 
exists inside level 2, namely, between civil society’s ‘non-competitive’ 
and the ‘competitive’ section. Figure 4.5 seeks to clarify these counter- 
forces. It shows the core dilemma between corporations and virtually all 
other elements, spheres, and levels of Sittlichkeit. 

Figure 4.5 shows first of all Sittlichkeit as the frame inside which all 
other actors are positioned and illustrates the three levels of morality at a 
vertical dimension. It depicts Hegel’s middle level as more exposed than 
levels 1 and 3 because in that way the position of corporations becomes 
clear. Once all key actors of Sittlichkeit are in place, arrows indicate their 
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Figure 4.5 Cooperation versus competition in Sittlichkeit 
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relationships to corporations. The multitude of arrows indicates a num- 
ber of social-moral institutions based on a different normative consti- 
tution compared to that of corporations. Predominantly, these are the 
moral levels of family and states and the first half of civil society, namely, 
the lifeworld. Lifeworld, family, and states follow recognitive and moral 
relations (Phenomenology, 1807). Inside Sittlichkeit, the anomalistic insti- 
tution remains the corporation as indicated on the right (Figure 4.5, 
grey shade). Hegel was aware that the entire structure was exposed to 
disintegration because of the centrifugal and destructive forces of mar- 
kets and corporations working against Sittlichkeit (Westphal 2002:313). 
Hence, he envisioned other societal elements working towards keeping 
corporations within Sittlichkeit as indicated through arrows (Figure 4.5). 
These designate that virtually all other levels work towards keeping cor- 
porations within Sittlichkeit. The moral dilemma of ‘corporations ver- 
sus lifeworld’ is most directly manifested in ‘society versus capitalism’. 
This comes as a conflict between two sub-spheres working against one 
another, namely, ‘solidarity versus competition’. 

To complicate matters further but to complete the picture, one more 
contradiction has to be outlined. This contradiction comes as a moral 
dilemma ‘inside’ the economic sphere because this sphere is based on 
competition, not cooperation, mutualism, and equal recognition.?% 
This creates two more dilemmas: inside civil society and the economic 
sphere. These can be conceptualised as follows: 


1. Markets versus Non-markets 
There is a moral conflict between those sections of civil society that 
are engaged in market relationships, such as economic sphere and 
corporations, and those that are not, such as NGOs, trade unions, 
churches, boy scouts, environmental groups, and citizen planning 
committees. 


2. Corporations versus Capitalism 

There is also a moral dilemma inside the economic sphere itself con- 
sisting of purely economic actors. This is, for example, manifested 
in the contradiction of ‘corporations versus system’ (the interest of 
individual corporations versus the interest of capitalism as a whole). 
To this, Hegel attributes competition as well as elements of solidarity 
as ‘socialising functions’. Hegelian philosopher Plant (1980:59) calls 
this ‘social solidarity’. At times, corporations form cartels in ‘solidar- 
ity’ while at other times they compete with one another. 

The second moral conflict is a conflict between ‘individual corpo- 
rations’ versus ‘the system of capitalism’. Both do not always share 
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the same motives and behaviours. Corporations, for example, tend 
to follow more individualistic pathways as prescribed by shareholder- 
value, ROI as the return on investment, profit-maximisation, and 
The Real Bottom Line. Corporations are foremost interested in them- 
selves. This has been perfectly expressed by the Noble Prize winner 
Milton Friedman (1970): ‘It is the social responsibility of business to 
increase its profits.’ On the other side of the coin, the system of capi- 
talism needs to survive and thrive. Just two examples illustrate the 
contradictions of ‘corporations versus system’: 


1. Wages 

For corporations, workers’ wages are costs that have to be kept low. 
Hence, corporate management invented measures to achieve these 
organisational objectives.” There are strong incentives for manage- 
ment to reduce wage costs. Increases in profits are often paralleled by 
a bonus for management and the total value of ‘their’ corporation. 
On the other hand, there is the system of consumer capitalism that 
thrives on workers’ wages as disposable income when converted into 
spending power, that is, consumption, resulting in two contradic- 
tions: ‘corporate wage-reduction versus wages for consumerism’ and 
‘corporations versus capitalism’. 


2. Education 

The second example comes from education understood as a form of 
moral character building. Corporate management has reduced the 
concept of a broad and universal education of the spirit [Geist] to 
training for a narrow, functional, and ideological purpose. Such train- 
ing schemes are opposed to what, for example, Aristotle’s thought of 
education is, namely, the forming of the human character so that 
human beings can enter a human community in the spirit of moral- 
ity and friendship. In spite of this, corporate training, nevertheless, is 
a costly affair and therefore always exposed to cost reduction meas- 
ures (Magretta 2012:126-127). 


These cost implications are accompanied by the second fact that 
works against corporate education, namely, the managerial belief that 
a corporation’s ‘most important assets — people’ (Adonis 2010) might 
leave an organisation after training, thus resulting in a financial loss: a 
trained asset (tool, machine, apparatus, and investment) is gone. In sum, 
there is a reduction of education to functional training that is largely of 
no value to individuals but of high value to corporate management; 
the corporate cost factor works against education and a trained human 
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resource’s potential exit-option which represents the ultimate loss to a 
corporation. On the other side, there is the need for the system of capi- 
talism as much as for corporations to employ trained and functional 
human resources. This results in severe contradictions for corporations. 

These two examples show some of the individual ‘corporation versus 
economic’ system contradictions. It does not come as a total surprise 
that Hegel foresaw these ‘corporations versus society’ as well as ‘corpo- 
rations versus morality’ contradictions. They can be made visible when 
contrasted to the classical dilemma of ‘solidarity versus competition’. 
In this model, corporations are at odds with not only Hegel’s moral 
family and states but also many institutions inside civil society that are 
not specifically dedicated to markets. These non-competitive and non- 
market-driven institutions are not ‘forces of unfettered individualism 
and economic competition’. Hence, ‘the problem then confronting 
Hegel was to explain why the centrifugal forces of private interests did 
not tear peoples and their states apart’ (Davis 1987:196). Hegel sought 
to achieve this by linking Sittlichkeit to ‘the general will’. Many insti- 
tutions of civil society are reflective of what Rousseau called ‘the gen- 
eral will’ - volonté générale. Once Hegel had added Rousseau’s concept 
to Sittlichkeit, it began to take shape. On the downside, institutions of 
Sittlichkeit that do not represent a volonté générale are characterised as 
immoral. Institutions representing a ‘general will’ are likely to be trade 
unions, political parties, democratic parliaments, NGOs, churches, reli- 
gious organisations, book clubs, bird watcher associations, public broad- 
casting, universities, and so on. These do not operate on a competitive 
basis but for the mutual benefit of their members, for solidarity, and for 
human enjoyment. 

As a consequence, the dividing line between civil society and econ- 
omy has to be seen as stronger compared to that between economy and 
corporations (Figure 4.5). But corporations can never be a determining 
factor because they operate on even narrower principles compared to 
the economy and because of the ‘corporation versus system’ problem. 
On the whole, the above outlined contradiction of ‘capitalist system 
versus individual firm’ remains the core problem. In addition, there are 
goals, such as the provision of welfare for all, that severely contradict a 
corporation’s narrow focus on profit-maximisation. In Hegelian terms, 
the concept of economy - geared towards the welfare of all - remains 
close to the universal goals of Sittlichkeit. ‘Welfare means the welfare of 
others [which is al moment of universality.“°! As a consequence, the 
sectarian interest of modern corporations works against welfare and uni- 
versality. This remains one of the single most important dilemmas that 
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capitalist economies based on markets, competition, and competitive 
advantage face. Nonetheless, Canadian Hegelian philosopher Gilbert 
(2013:163) suggests that ‘Hegel thinks that work in professional associa- 
tions called “corporations” enables this transformation [from individual 
towards universal] to take place’. 

In addition to the ‘individual versus universal’ contradictions, there is 
also a dilemma that is played out within markets and in particular those 
markets that supply human resources, that is, labour markets. Labour 
market and economic policy issues are useful in order to elaborate the 
wage-dilemma by refocusing on corporations. Firstly, there are those 
economic activities and policies that have an interest in establishing 
a broad middle class that can be converted into consumers in order to 
sustain corporate capitalism. They are needed to sustain consumer capi- 
talism under the non-neo-liberal equation of ‘high wage equals high 
consumption’. Secondly, inside corporations, however, high wages have 
essentially three meanings: 


1. Rewarding top-management: 

Top-managers and CEOs have been able to self-reward their very 
own constituencies for not always achieving organisational goals 
as Kothari’s Executive Greed: Examining Business Failures (2010) has 
shown. The top-managerial mechanisms of self-rewarding are 
Magretta’s (2012:31) ‘soaring compensation packages and such perks 
as corporate jets’. For those who define themselves as ‘managers [who 
are] people in positions of institutional power’ substantial rewards 
have been possible. Managerialism seeks to justify the stratospheri- 
cally high remuneration packages of CEOs largely on three grounds: 
management’s hallucinations that ‘we do an excellent job’; the inter- 
national labour market for CEOs pays well; and a skilfully engineered 
uncoupling of shareholders and CEOs. 

Unlike everyone else in a corporation, CEOs are hardly ever 
exposed to performance management (Kramar et al. 2014). They, 
and often top-management as well, have managed to skilfully de-link 
their own pay from fluctuations of corporate profits. Simultaneously, 
CEOs have been able to link their pay to ‘other’ positive achieve- 
ments when corporate profits are down so that shareholder voting 
does not negatively impact on their standing and, more importantly, 
on their salaries. Perhaps, it is even more important to note that 
shareholders of corporations are often other business corporations 
that share an interest in ‘the enslaving function of ideologies’ such as 
Managerialism (O’Neill 1996:19). Perhaps this is also because CEOs 
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have accrued a high level of institutional power (Magretta 2012) over 
all others in a corporation which allows them to operate relatively 
freely. This is supported by the ideological image they have fostered 
about themselves which Bolchover (2005) has labelled ‘The Great 
Leaders’. 


2. Cost reduction and cost leadership 

For non-managerial staff the situation is different because their 
wages are seen by management purely as cost factors that have to be 
reduced. Managerial ideology uses ‘cost leadership’ for that (Samson 
& Daft 2012:309f., 2012a:251f.). Management has invented numer- 
ous instruments to achieve this, often viewing it as a zero-sum pris- 
oner dilemma: their wage gain = my loss of bonus and a devaluation 
of my shares; and their loss in wages = my next bonus and an increase 
in the value of ‘my’ corporation, which gives me a favourable image 
in the business community and press, enabling me move to the next 
‘better paid’ position. 


3. The positioning school 

The demand of a never challenged ideology of cost leadership also 
means that CEOs must also always be cost leaders on the never-end- 
ing treadmill of dual competition and cost reduction. The managerial 
equation is ‘the lower the cost, the higher a corporation’s competi- 
tive advantage and vice versa’. These cost pressures are often used 
by management to reduce the cost of employees via wage reduc- 
tions, outsourcing, downsizing, unpaid overtime, and so on. In some 
cases, top-management even plays Drucker’s ‘mindless and ruthless 
game’ of Sophie’s Choice with underlings.’” This game is supported 
by Managerialism’s prisoner dilemma and by management studies’ 
rational choice model. It is not a game but management tends to 
view ‘playing with underlings’ as a game. This ‘playing of games 
with underlings’ has been expressed by one of the world’s foremost 
management gurus, Peter Drucker, as ‘a seemingly mindless game 
of chance at which any donkey could win provided only that he be 
ruthless’ (Magretta 2012:1). Management's Sophie’s Choice game-plan 
goes something like this: either you reduce ‘your’ wage costs by 20 
per cent or your department will be restructured. 


The rhetoric ‘you’ means an ‘underling’ in charge of a department, for 
example; the ‘you’ in reduce ‘your’ wage costs is the code word for the 
wages of those in a department; ‘by 20 per cent’ is often simply invented 
by top-management; and ‘your department will be restructured’ is the 
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code word for being destroyed. Sometimes these statements are par- 
alleled by HRM’s ‘or you will be performance managed out of here!’, 
meaning her/his position will be terminated (cf. Klikauer 2010:118). In 
managerial ideology, this is ‘purely’ (!) geared towards competitiveness 
but can and has been used for more sinister reasons as Schrijvers (2004) 
has so masterfully depicted. Apart from management’s more menacing 
reasons, the reduction of wage costs ‘can’ lead to an increase in the value 
of the corporation because of the one-dimensional managerial think- 
ing of those involved in the process under the linear formula of ‘less 
heads equals more profits that equals higher share prices and company 
value’. This is the underlying assumption of Managerialism. This, in 
turn, determines a corporation’s position against other corporations as 
outlined by management" ‘positioning school’. 

But when seen from the perspective of the system of consumer capi- 
talism, high wages are positive even though they simultaneously rep- 
resent a negative for management. In recent decades the power of an 
economy geared towards the welfare of others (Hegel) has been shifted 
towards the welfare of corporations under a decisive offensive by neo- 
liberalism and Managerialism. In the age of Managerialism, corporations 
have become a one-dimensional driving force of economic and politi- 
cal affairs. Eventually socially conscious economies of the 20th century 
mutated into corporate capitalism (21st century). This enhanced con- 
tradictory forces as economic pathologies increased. As a consequence, 
Managerialism demanded much stronger efforts by corporate mass 
media to eclipse the rising wage gaps and inequalities in societies paral- 
leled by the deliberate creation of the working poor. These are Hegel’s 
Pöbel and today’s working poor suffer in precarious employment condi- 
tions while being abused by corporate mass media 20 

This indicates that the position of corporations is no longer restricted 
to the economic sphere. Instead, they carry significant spillover effects 
into civil society. This is akin to what Habermas (1997) called ‘the colo- 
nisation of the lifeworld’. In institutional terms, corporations remain in 
fact nothing other than a minor sub-section of an economy that itself 
is a sub-section of civil society. Civil societies, however, are to an over- 
whelming extent not yet defined by ‘unfettered market forces’ that have 
been ‘unleashed’ (Cullen 1988:23). Hegel was aware of market and cor- 
porate power and he became the first philosopher who systematically 
discussed the ethical dilemma between modern markets, corporations, 
and Sittlichkeit. This has been correctly noticed by many contemporary 
Hegelian philosophers. Maker (1987:8), for example, emphasised, ‘As 
Stillman, Winfield, Plant, and Westphal especially stress, the market 
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is in certain ways a domain of “unfreedom” and its benefits are not 
unqualified.’ 

Despite Managerialism’s best efforts to invent an ideological dividing 
wall between markets and society, markets remain inextricably linked to 
Sittlichkeit. Nevertheless, the ‘market versus Sittlichkeit’ relationship car- 
ries several contradictory elements. Perhaps one of the foremost prob- 
lems is that the market ‘compels them [corporations] to focus on narrow 
economic concerns’ (Maker 1987:8). Such a reduced focus is highly 
counterproductive to an understanding of the location of corporations 
in Hegel’s Sittlichkeit. Sittlichkeit and civil society are designed to support 
universal Sittlichkeit via civil society as a whole rather than the particular- 
ity of corporate interests. Even when considered from the standpoint of 
civil society, corporations should not exist outside of the latter because 
civil society is based on Sittlichkeit, not on ‘the force of unfettered eco- 
nomic competition that has been unleashed’ (Cullen 1988:23). When 
viewed from the ethical standpoint of Sittlichkeit, corporations ought to 
be linked to Sittlichkeit because Sittlichkeit represents a universal ethics 
that applies to everyone and every institution inside its sphere. 

In Hegelian as in Kantian philosophy, universal ethics always super- 
sedes the managerial order of ‘any’ particular institution. Sittlichkeit’s 
universal interests overlay the particular and sectarian interest of cor- 
porations. Hegelian ethics demands that corporations - like any other 
socially constructed organisation — must remain inside Sittlichkeit. This 
assists in avoiding poverty which Hegel saw as an element with the poten- 
tial to damage Sittlichkeit. Poverty is a social and economic issue resulting 
in what Hegelian philosopher Honneth calls ‘pathological misdevelop- 
ments’ [pathologische Fehlentwicklungen] .°° In Sittlichkeit, corporations are 
part of the economic sphere and therefore, at least partly, responsible for 
creating poverty. Modern business corporations do this through precari- 
ous working conditions, destruction of trade unions, outsourcing, mass- 
retrenchments, plant-closures and re-locations, and so on. 


Corporations, poverty, and the Pöbel 


Sittlichkeit’s problematic issue remains the corporation because of several 
negatives that corporations create in the economic sphere. Hegel was 
well aware of the pathological impact the middle level has by producing 
what he called fragmentation, disruptiveness, atomisation, and discon- 
nectedness of society.?® He expressed his awareness that a market econ- 
omy based on private property will be unable to satisfy the needs of 
everyone in society.” Hegelian philosopher Winfield (1987:58) explains, 
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Neither non-profit nor profit-making corporations, private nor public 
enterprises, corporate nor worker in self-managed firms can prevent 
differences in wealth from arising [and] any free enterprise system 
entails social injustices and must be rejected. This applies not only to 
a system of unregulated private capitals but to any social order that 
seeks to resolve the problem of economic welfare through a principle 
of organisation internal to the economy. 


Since much of Winfield’s list is mere history today, we are left with 
‘profit-making corporations and private enterprises’. For one, modern 
business corporations are not ‘self-managed firms’ (Azevedo & Gitahy 
2010). Managerialism has made sure that a term such as ‘self-managed’ 
has been eradicated from the public sphere.?” Hence, corporations have 
been able to exclude any public input in their affairs focusing instead on 
their sole one-dimensional goal of profit-maximisation resulting in the 
above-mentioned Fehlentwicklungen. But the asymmetrical distribution 
of wealth is accepted and perhaps even actively encouraged by corpora- 
tions and Managerialism. Historically, as today, Hegel remains absolutely 
on the mark when emphasising on the ‘development of systematic eco- 
nomic inequalities, extreme poverty and unemployment, and eventu- 
ally the cultivation of a social class that feels completely deprived of the 
benefits of the society around it and thus incapable of participating in 
a common political life’.38 According to Davis (1987:202), ‘Hegel and 
Thurow (1980) have pointed out: there cannot be winners in the distri- 
bution of economic resources without at the same time there being some 
losers.’ Hegel noted further that if ‘these evils’ cannot be controlled, ‘dis- 
content and moral dissatisfaction’ will be the consequences.?® One such 
consequence is, for example, ‘the objective dimension of poverty [that] 
is the actual distress of those who are impoverished’ (Davis 1987:201). 

In the age of corporate outsourcing the people who are ‘actually dis- 
tressed [are also] those who are impoverished’. They have been placed far 
away from the glamorous headquarters of multi-national corporations. 
Courtesy of corporate mass media, ‘people in actual distress’ and ‘the 
descent of the masses into the cruel hell of squalor’ (Fatton 1986:580) 
remain largely unseen, confined to distant corners of the Planet of Slums. 
Some of these outsourced factories - mirroring 18th-century ‘Satanic 
Mills’- produce many of those items corporations sell through glam- 
orous advertising.*!° In other words, a child in a plastic hut without 
schooling and healthcare in some of ‘our’ Planet’s Slums is the hidden 
dark side of the next great super sale discount at ‘your’ local store with a 
$5 shirt made by the ‘Boys without Names’.?!! 
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Then, as today, this remains what Hegelian philosopher Fatton 
(1986:579) calls ‘the riddle of poverty’, albeit ‘for Hegel the market cre- 
ates poverty’.?!? But it is not simply the market that creates poverty, cor- 
porations also participate in it and both together do more than that. 
According to Hegelian philosopher Bohman (2010:443), ‘Poverty in civil 
society also raises issues of domination.’ For one, domination through 
markets severely damages Hegel’s ethics of recognition; secondly, 
human freedom requires non-domination; and, thirdly, domination is 
a grave form of ‘non-recognition’ and therefore highly destructive to 
recognition.?'? This occurs because poverty ruthlessly restricts an indi- 
vidual’s ability of self-actualisation, self-determination, and mutual and 
equal recognition. Adam Smith, for example, ‘talks about the exclusion 
of workers from public participation in terms of the lack of social good 
such as a linen shirt, which makes it impossible to “appear in public 
without shame”’.3!* Adam Smith’s 18th-century ‘no linen shirts’ for the 
working poor have been replaced by cheap trainers and discount track- 
suits but poverty continues. No matter whether Smith’s linen shirt or a 
tracksuit is concerned, we know that wealthier, better educated people 
are more likely to participate in public debates and elections while poor, 
less educated, marginalised, isolated, atomised (Hegel), and disenfran- 
chised people are less likely to do so.?!5 

In the words of Herzog (2011:164), the ‘market cannot create more 
mutual recognition and social inclusion . . . citizens aren’t citoyens 
but only bourgeois’.?!° It is this marginalisation created by markets 
and corporate capitalism that represents the very opposite of Hegel’s 
‘mutual recognition and social inclusion’. It creates bourgeois, or worse, 
petit-bourgeois with non-democratic, authoritarian, selfish, and ego- 
istic attitudes rather than the sittliche citoyen of altruism, welfare, and 
community spirit. In other words, markets create ‘no stable practice of 
recognition’ because they are vertical structures of domination. They 
are games of seeking commercial advantages over the other side rather 
than instruments of mutual and equal recognition on a horizontal level. 
The outcome of non-horizontal, vertical forms of damaged recognition 
is the creation of great riches and great poverty, bourgeois, and petit- 
bourgeois, market winners and losers, and those who have been called 
riffraff and rabble.?!” 

Hegel called the class that cannot ‘appear in public without shame’ 
(Smith) rabble, pauper, and Pébel which translates into mob, populace, 
riffraff, and hoi polloi. He noted that ‘poverty is one of the most dis- 
turbing problems which agitate modern society’.*!* One of Hegel’s more 
outstanding students, a certain Left Hegelian by the name of Karl Marx 
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(1818-1883), later called them Lumpenproletariat.*!? Today, the class of 
the working poor is marginalised, atomised, isolated, and abused by 
corporate mass media as anti-social, parasites, and welfare-cheats under 
the ‘blame the victim’ ideology. For Hegel, the continuous existence of 
isolated and marginalised Pöbel under modern capitalism created enor- 
mous ethical problems. Hegel noted a ‘rabble’ mentality consists in a 
loss of the sense of right and wrong, of honesty and the self-respect’ - an 
Entsittlichung und Pöbelhaftigkeit.??° Once the ‘sense of right and wrong, 
of honesty and the self-respect’ has been destroyed by marginalisation, 
poverty, and ‘blame the victim’ ideologies, participation in Hegel’s sit- 
tliche community becomes impossible.??! 

Hegel’s discussion of poverty and the poor in relation to corporations 
also includes, nevertheless, a rather surprising element. He excluded day 
labourers from corporate membership.*”? On the other side, Hegel also 
thought that such day labourers ‘typically work in the same industry, 
and often in the same factory. Once that regularity is established such 
labour is no longer casual and it merits recognition through labour con- 
tracts and ultimately through corporate membership’. In short, while 
Hegel saw day labourers as external to corporations, they can become 
part of a corporation through regular employment. Today, corporate 
management works towards the annihilation of such regular forms of 
employment. There is an increased casualisation of labour, sub-contract- 
ing, outsourcing, precarious work arrangements, and unstable forms of 
work. These have been invented and ‘ruthlessly’ (Drucker) applied by 
corporate management.*” The casualisation of labour by corporate man- 
agement, for example, carries significant pathologies for society ranging 
from missed school-to-work transitions to, for example, denials of bank 
loans because of short-term employment contracts invented and used 
by corporate management. 

Exclusions like these are manifested in the fact that economic agents 
are reduced to being economic figures on a chessboard moved by eco- 
nomic forces that exist independently of them. Individuals in modern 
capitalism continue to be excluded from shaping economic affairs that 
are driven by anonymous markets over which no individual person, no 
individual corporation, no group of people - least of all the Pöbel — has 
any influence. Instead of self-actualisation, people in modern capitalism 
are subjugated by these forces. In the Philosophy of Right (1821) Hegel 
noted, ‘The isolated individual, so far as his duties are concerned, is in 
subjection.’ This subjection of corporate human resources, underlings, 
and subordinates includes suppression through managerial regimes. 
They exist inside an immoral organisational structure reducing them 
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to human resources while their existence inside an immoral economic 
structure includes a deliberate creation of systematic ‘imperfections’ of 
labour markets, limited access to employment, unequal pay structures, 
and many more pathological features. 

Nevertheless, it remains imperative to understand one of Hegel’s 
prime concerns about market economies, namely, that markets - in 
which corporations operate — create unpredictable, arbitrary, and ran- 
dom behaviours of actors and organisations. Both are confined to 
erratic and rapidly changing markets. Hence, corporations are forced 
to follow economic and consumer trends blindly. Hegel expresses what 
management calls ‘a marketing mindset’, ‘a capitalism-centred view of 
the world’, and ‘playing the market’, as ‘entire branches of industry go 
bankrupt, and thus throw a huge population . . . into helpless poverty’.?2* 
In other words, management’s competition game creates winners and 
losers. For Peter Drucker, this is a game in which?” 


[b]usiness can look like a seemingly mindless game of chance at 
which any donkey could win provided only that he be ruthless. 


The managerial goal of this game is to sustain corporate profitabil- 
ity. This is the essence of profit-seeking behaviour leading to employ- 
ing resources. Deviations from profit-maximising behaviour lead to a 
lower market price of corporate stocks and make corporate manage- 
ment an attractive and vulnerable target for takeovers that can have 
the replacement of management as a consequence.??° Management 
has at least two reasons to increase shareholder-value (profits): firstly, 
profits keep shareholders happy who are, after all, the owners of the 
business (Magretta 2012); and, secondly, profits protect corporate man- 
agement from possible annihilation in the form of takeovers, mergers, 
and acquisitions. This shapes the behaviour of management. It must 
constantly strive to prove its usefulness to the demands of markets 
and shareholders, nailed to the treadmill of a never-ending pursuit of 
competitive advantage (Porter 1985). This negates Hegel’s ethics of self- 
actualisation because the individual ‘free will’ of management has been 
handed over to abstract and largely uncontrollable market forces inside 
which management is exposed to competition.??’ Relinquishing one’s 
‘free will’ sustains serious damage to Sittlichkeit. Nevertheless, corpo- 
rate management does exactly that in favour of ‘the marketing mind- 
set’ (Magretta 2012:27) albeit this mindset does not really have a mind 
according to Drucker’s ‘mindless game’. But the ‘marketing mindset 
versus mindless game’ comparison has never stopped any ideology, let 
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alone Managerialism. Hegel was well aware of the pathologies of unhin- 
dered competition. Subsequently, his sittliche corporations are designed 
to diminish competition. This is very different from Managerialism’s 
way of excluding it: 


Business executives are society’s leading champions of free markets 
and competition. Truth be told, the competition every manager longs 
for is a lot closer to Microsoft’s end of the spectrum than it is to the 
dairy farmers. All the talk about the virtues of competition notwith- 
standing, the aim of business strategy is to move an enterprise away 
from perfect competition and in the direction of monopoly.?2® 


Hegel suggests that a sittliche corporation should not be exposed to ‘the 
ruinous competition between corporations that has unpleasant conse- 
quences for affected workers and industrialists’ (Greis 1995). In other 
words, while today’s corporations are, to some extent, in competition 
with one another, Hegel’s sittliche corporations should be excluded from 
ruinous competition as much as possible. Externally, this largely defines 
how these sittliche corporations relate to other corporations; internally, 
it influences the way how they organise their own affairs. 


3 


The Morality of Corporate 
Relationships 


No man has natural authority over his fellow men.” 


In corporations most managerial relationships are not managerial but 
human relationships. Despite this, present-day corporate manage- 
ment reduces human relationships and human beings to pure human 
resources. This constitutes a corporate de-recognition of human 
beings.” It demolishes not only Kantian ethics of human beings as 
‘ends-in-themselves’ but also Sittlichkeit of self-conscious and self- 
reflective human beings; in addition, it destroys Adorno’s (1971) idea 
of ‘mature-enlightened-self-reflective’ [miindige] individuals.**! In cor- 
porations, a human being is merely an appliance, a resource, human 
capital, a means (Kant), and an instrument exposed to unconscious 
markets. In this, corporate management sees itself as the sole force of 
transmission converting market determinations into ‘organisational 
reality’ — the Orwellian terminology for managerial domination. Inside 
corporations, this is manifested in managerial regimes. Externally, it 
means surrendering to labour markets. To enhance the surrender of 
individuals and ethics to the anonymity of markets even further, cor- 
porate management has created its own ideological prison through 
‘instrumental rationalities’.??? 

Contrary to Managerialism’s ‘human — resource’ ideology that 
asphyxiates individuals inside a managerial toolbox, Sittlichkeit argues the 
very opposite. In his Phenomenology, Hegel maintains a ‘transition from 
necessity to freedom’.**? However, corporate management has reversed this 
into a ‘transition from freedom to necessity’ so that virtually all human 
beings/resources inside a managerial orbit are confined to the singular- 
ity of managerial rationality. Under management, there can be no ‘free 
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will’ or human freedom that determines human action.**4 Instead, human 
action must be defined by management and the sole purpose of corpora- 
tions, namely, the increase of shareholder-values. Hence, managerial ide- 
ology offers an endless array of ideologies constructing and supporting 
managerial instrumental rationality.” Overall, however, the destruction 
of the human free will and freedom is not management’s prime objec- 
tive. Managerial instrumental rationality has two key objectives. 

Table 5.1 shows that corporate management faces two key dilemmas 
when viewed from Sittlichkeit: management has abandoned the ‘human 
free will’ in favour of instrumental rationality and blinding market 
determinations, and it has relinquished the ‘human free will’ by invent- 
ing an ideology that serves its interest of self-preservation and Porter’s 
‘competitive advantage’. This has been covered up by Managerialism’s 
ideological offensive called ‘strategic management’. In sum, manage- 
ment has largely surrendered its ability to self-determine (Kant) and self- 
actualise (Hegel) its own affairs in favour of instrumental rationality. 
With this, management - at least partly - abandons ethics. Having suc- 
cessfully established its own (ir)rationality and ideological legitimising 
instruments, it is up to the market while morality vanishes into thin 
air 270 Management excuses itself as a moral agency in two ways: it favours 
anonymous market forces that cannot be determined and creates lay- 
ers of internal hierarchical structure that disallow apportioning moral 
responsibility. Above that, management uses self-engineered ideologies 
to move from ‘agency to structure’ supported by Adam Smith’s mythol- 
ogy of an ‘invisible hand’ of market forces.?? Paradoxically, at the same 
time management insists that it possesses (i) ‘The Right to Manage’ 
(Harris 1982), and (ii) an ability to forecast markets inside a theme called 
‘strategic management! 29 But management’s ‘agency > structure’ move 
also produces significant contradictions. 


Table 5.1 Corporate rationality and legitimacy 


Issue Description 


Rationality It creates Hegel’s constraint [Sachzwang] based on invented 
necessities that largely shape managerial decision-making seen 
as serving ‘the’ (!) market and shareholders 

Legitimacy It serves as a legitimising ideology that corporate management 
uses against its potential opponents: employees, shareholders, 
state regulations, trade unions, competitors, suppliers, customer 
advocates, NGOs, etc. 
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The move towards a de-personalised, de-humanised, and immoral 
structure renders managerial rationality and legitimacy to being ideo- 
logical tools, thereby creating a ‘moral exclusion zone’. Corporations 
represent the ‘agency—structure’ move in which ‘individual corporate 
managerial agents’ are subsumed under ‘corporate-internal and market- 
external structures’. Management uses this as supporting evidence for 
an approach known as MADD - moral attention deficit disorder.’ 
Management sees de-personalisation and de-humanisation as important 
factors for its ability to excuse itself from moral responsibilities. In short, 
managerial ideology is built on mythical markets as pre-scribed by the 
belief in the invisible hand. Adam Smith’s invisible hand fable however 
does not solve a corporation’s real internal contradiction. In fact, it is 
also unable to solve two external contradictions. 

The first level of Table 5.2 shows the continued existence of what 
moral philosophy calls ‘moral selfishness and moral egoism’ (Pinkard 
2014:210). In managerial terms, this is based on a profit-motive that 
exists in stark contradiction to the common welfare of a society. At the 
second level, the unsolved dilemma of management’s drive towards 
cost-cutting of wages, for example, contradicts the need for high con- 
sumptive levels for the survival of consumer capitalism.°* Both contra- 
dictions represent a Catch-22 situation for corporate management and 
corporate capitalism. Since they cannot be unravelled, they can only be 
eclipsed through ideology. In the hierarchical thinking of management, 
the invisible hand of market forces, for example, has assumed a God- 
like status to which many negative managerial decisions can be attrib- 
uted in order to relinquish managerial responsibility. But this does not 
relate exclusively to a corporation’s externalities. Inside corporations, 
the affairs of management mirror this ideology as well. 

Internally, hierarchies, power, and functionalities also prevent 
Sittlichkeit’s ‘ethical life’. The surrender of a managerial order in favour of 
markets affects one part of management in particular, namely, HRM.’* It 
results in HRM’s prime ideology of reducing human beings to corporate 


Table 5.2 The two main contradictions of corporations 


Institution Contradiction Institution 

Corporate Selfishness - Versus >  Society’s Common 
Welfare (Niji 2014:291) 

Individual Corporations - Versus > System Imperatives of 


Consumer Capitalism 
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tools or human resources. These corporate resources are ‘lifeless figures’ 
as Immanuel Kant once noted (Klikauer 2010:82). They are forced to 
move on a managerial chessboard through invisible market forces via 
the guiding hand of corporate management. Management has estab- 
lished itself as the sole agency to understand these forces and has set 
up a belief-system that underwrites its claim to manage them. In short, 
an external market-driven ‘agency—to-—structure’ move is paralleled by 
an internal ‘human — resource’ move. This managerial double-move 
creates ideologies resulting in what Hegelian philosopher Honneth calls 
pathological misdevelopments [pathologische Fehlentwicklungen] in line 
with Kant’s radical distinction between ‘pathology’ and ‘morality’ 217 

Managerialism makes the culprit that engineers such pathological 
misdevelopments disappear. The ideology of Managerialism uses the 
above outlined double-move to eject management from morality while 
simultaneously creating social and economic pathologies. In con- 
clusion, corporate management has handed over its free will to the 
imaginary tale of markets, thereby creating a highly supportive ideol- 
ogy. Simultaneously, it has eliminated its own moral responsibilities 
through the ‘double-move’ that leads to pathological misdevelop- 
ments. Hegel noted some of these contradictions created by markets 
and economic institutions such as corporations and management. 
Unlike Managerialism, Hegel could never blindly accept these patholo- 
gies because of their threat to Sittlichkeit. To circumvent the looming 
danger of an unrestricted reign of markets and corporations, he saw the 
need to supervise corporations. 


Supervising corporations 


Hegel was not unaware of the corrosiveness that markets and, within 
them, economic organisations such as corporations have on Sittlichkeit. 
Hence, he supplied special provisions designed to tame the negative 
impacts that the pathologies of capitalism have on Hegel’s Dreiteilung 
[triage] of Sittlichkeit, as Dutch-American philosopher Peperzak 
(1991:261) called it. Hegel’s triage includes families at level 1, civil soci- 
ety including corporations at level 2, and the state at level 3. Provisions 
that tame the negative impacts of capitalism are designed to protect the 
following institutions and actors:’* 


1. at level 1: children, individuals, families and members of extended 
families; 

2. at level 2a: the non-economic side of civil society such as voluntary 
organisations; 
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3. at level 2b: the economic side of civil society (e.g. market failure) 
and economic actors such as corporations, trade unions, 
business associations; 

4. at level 3: the states that include the judiciary, the legislature, and 
the executive, administration, bureaucracies, parlia- 
ments, perhaps even supra-national organisations (UN, 
EU, etc.); and finally 

5. the system: this includes not just the above three levels but also 
Hegel’s entire ‘system of Sittlichkeit’ setting moral imper- 
atives for ethical life that covers all spheres. 


Theoretically, economic theories such as those of Adam Smith and others 
offered next to nothing to domesticate markets, tame business corpo- 
rations, or achieve Sittlichkeit. As a consequence, Hegel saw only one 
way to purge economic and corporate pathologies. He envisioned the 
regulative powers of state authorities as a mechanism able to discipline 
the arbitrary, random, non-human, non-ethical, and even pathological 
character of corporate decisions.’* For that, Hegel’s sittliche corpora- 
tions needed to be corporations that were ‘independent corporations’ 
(Nederman 1987:512). But ‘the conflict between business corporations 
and family/civil society is reconciled by a rational state’ overseen by sit- 
tliche corporations.°® 

Given the power of corporations, Hegel saw the legal, regulative, and 
legislative power of states as central to the moral universality of Sittlichkeit. 
Historically, as today, and despite the populist image and ideology of a 
‘footloose’ corporation, business corporations remain inextricably linked 
to states. For one, they need a place from which they can act, headquar- 
ters, production sites, and what the inventor of strategic management, 
Alfred Chandler, called militaristic ‘field-units’.*4° These places remain 
within states that have legal jurisdictions over corporations from which 
no corporation can escape. Corporations are aware of that and, therefore, 
have invented ideologies such as ‘footloose’ corporations while equally 
claiming ‘corporate social responsibility’ and being a ‘good corporate 
citizen’. In Hegelian philosophy, however, the term ‘citizen is defined by 
a concept of autonomous personality that is realised only in developed 
political and cultural communities’ of ‘a genuine political order [based 
on] the civic virtues or public sentiment of its citizens’.*4” In the ideology 
of Managerialism, however, business corporations: 


1. can never be ‘autonomous’ inside a socially constructed ‘I versus soci- 
ety’ interface; 
2. they are not part of a developed political and cultural community; 
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3. the ideology of a business community does not reflect the Aristotle- 
Rousseau—Hegel concept ofa cultural, moral, and political community; 

4. they have no civic virtues beyond the profit-motive; and 

5. no public sentiment beyond a shareholder sentiment.*“* 


In short, ‘Hegel championed . . . community over a system of egoism’ 
(Buchwalter 2012a:56) while corporations represent the exact opposite. 
While publicly proclaiming to be a ‘good corporate citizen’ who follows 
the rules and is law-abiding, in private, a CEO admitted that*” 


we would not knowingly break the rules anywhere. We always employ 
one set of experts to tell us what they are and another set to tell us 
how to get around them ... it is the job of the government to make 
the rules, and ours to find the loopholes. 


The gap between ideology and reality has created awareness among some 
that corporations are ‘Organisations of Hypocrisy’.” They are hypocriti- 
cal two-faced Janus-like organisations claiming to be law-abiding while 
‘privately’ admitting to circumventing laws. They do not seek to estab- 
lish a balance between the interest of the state and themselves but are 
trying to manipulate state regulations - through lobbying and corporate 
PR - by-passing laws wherever possible.**! Hegelian philosophy strongly 
rejects this. Hegel saw a ‘strong state as supervisor’ over corporations.°>? 
His strong state is ‘not’ to balance corporate powers as Managerialism 
might have it. The relationship between corporations, state, and 
Sittlichkeit is not horizontal as Managerialism envisions it with corpora- 
tions on one side and states on the other as ‘equal’ partners. Instead, 
Hegel saw this as a vertical relationship with a clear hierarchy positioning 
states above corporations so that ‘the corporate spirit [Korporationsgeist] 
transforms itself into the spirit of the state’. States are based on their abil- 
ity to be truly universal actors. They represent the ethics of universalism 
having ethical and legal powers ‘over’ corporations. Ottow (2001:474) 
emphasises ‘that corporations are subordinate to the higher interests of 
states’. For Hegel, states are the strongest and best placed institutions 
to ensure that corporations remain inside Sittlichkeit. It is the role of 
states to ensure that Sittlichkeit remains above corporations as a defining 
element. In that way, corporate managers are guided by Sittlichkeit over- 
seen and supervised by the state. In Sittlichkeit, this structure can never 
be reversed. It remains the task of the moral state to maintain ethical life 
[Sittlichkeit]. Even though ‘the role of the state is to guarantee economic 
wellbeing’, this can never overrule the pre-eminence of Sittlichkeit. 
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But the role of Hegel’s state is not to be an overtly regulative super- 
state in Foucault’s (1995) panoptic vision, one that suffocates corpora- 
tions. Instead, ‘the Hegelian state is the organ and the protective cuirass 
of propertied power’. In other words, the Hegelian state remains a 
supporter of propertied power — such as corporate power and corpo- 
rate ownership — but, nevertheless, regulates and secures the function 
of corporations through its regulative powers over corporations. Once 
underwritten, supervised, overseen, chartered, and controlled by a 
moral state, corporate managers can never become independent of ethi- 
cal life.*54 In the words of Hegel, ‘They [corporations] need to stand under 
the surveillance of the public authority otherwise they might ossify, 
build themselves in, and decline into a miserable system of castes.’?55 
Hegel specifically issued three requests to supervise corporations. Firstly, 
there needs to be a form of surveillance. Secondly, Hegel did not want 
corporations to become ossified. He was afraid that corporations would 
‘build themselves in’. But this is exactly what business corporations do. 
In the words of perhaps the world’s foremost investment guru:°°° 


Warren Buffett, the legendary investor, who describes his company, 
Berkshire Hathaway, as a castle of capital, put it this way in remarks 
cited in the New York Times. Other people want to take our castle 
away ... I reward my managers for building a moat around our castle 
and then making the moat deeper, wider and filling it with alligators. 


While Hegel warns against corporations that ‘build themselves in’, man- 
agement wants corporations to do exactly that - build themselves in - 
and even top it up with the demand that corporations erect a high wall 
and moat filled with alligators around them. This represents the com- 
plete opposite of Sittlichkeit. Third, and finally, and this comes despite 
Hegel’s dire warning, today we might well be on the way to have modern 
corporations representing a ‘miserable system of castes’.?°’ Hegel noted 
that only the state can protect us from descending into such a system. 
But business corporations, and even more so markets, work towards 
such a ‘miserable system of castes’ because of their divisive powers that 
stratify society.?°® 

Together with some actors in civil society such as NGOs, the state 
‘practices trade and market supervision, protects consumer interests, and 
prevents the adverse social use of types of freedom’ (Kersting 1988:6). 
Hegel saw the state as the key institution that practises trade and mar- 
ket supervision guaranteeing that business corporations do not create 
monopolies to circumvent markets. In the conflict between individual 
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corporations versus the system of corporate capitalism, for example, 
Hegel knew that the centrifugal powers of corporations would eliminate 
competition and the market with it. He knew that Hobbes’ economic 
bellum omnium contra omnes as an unrestricted and unlimited fight of 
all against all would result in the domineering powers of a few corpora- 
tions.” In the words of Hegelian philosopher Plant, ‘Non-intervention 
in the system of needs [Hegel’s term for economy] would be disastrous 
because all that would then exist would be blind and irrational forms of 
economic and corporate transactions.” 

In many ways, the idea of state-supervised business corporations is 
to protect the corporations from themselves. In order to do that, Hegel 
needed a strong state because business corporations themselves are as 
incapable as ‘industry self-regulation’ is. Hence, the state’s involvement 
was required for three reasons. Firstly, remnants of Hegel’s concept of 
‘protecting corporations against themselves’ are still found in the legal 
statutory books of many state governments under headings such as 
‘competition commissions’, ‘non-monopoly authorities’, and ‘anti- 
cartel provisions’. Some of them still exist as institutions ‘to be deregu- 
lated’, exposed to an onslaught of neo-liberalism and Managerialism. 
But corporations, as outlined by Magretta (2012:81), work towards the 
exact opposite to an existence under competition: 


All the talk about the virtues of competition notwithstanding, the 
aim of business strategy is to move an enterprise away from perfect 
competition and in the direction of monopoly. 


Secondly, protecting consumer interests is a state task (Plant 1980:78). It 
is still found in state agencies such as ‘departments of fair trading’ and 
‘consumer protection authorities’. Despite the deliberate under-funding 
engineered by neo-liberalism’s ideology of less state, no more red tape, 
and deregulation, many states still uphold consumer protection. In this 
role, states are designed to do more than just watching; they are active. 
The Hegelian state is not reduced to what Managerialism calls a ‘neces- 
sary evil’ reminiscent of an 18th-century ‘night watchman’ of Liberalism 
and 21st-century neo-liberalism.**! In the words of Greer (1999:573), 
‘Like Aristotle, Hegel conceives the state as an end in itself, not as a nec- 
essary evil that serves as a night watchman.’ The concept of a state as an 
‘end-in-itself’ (Kant) is highly alien to corporations and Managerialism 
that see states purely as externalities impacting negatively on corpora- 
tions. For example, through consumer protection, states often prescribe 
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health and safety standards. These are costly for corporations which are 
driven by cost minimisation. The pharmaceutical ‘industry’ - ‘industry’ is 
Managerialism’s code word for corporations - is at the forefront of corpo- 
rate immorality. Quite apart from the pharmaceutical ‘industry’, one of 
the most infamous cases remains the ‘Ford Pinto’ immorality as a prime 
example of a cost-benefit analysis that safeguards corporate profits but 
kills people 297 For corporations, regulating immoralities such as ‘Ford- 
Pinto’ remains an unnecessary evil. Hence, the reduction of states to the 
status of a night watchman is — although contrary to Aristotelian and 
Hegelian morality — exactly what corporations and Managerialism has 
in mind. 

Thirdly, and perhaps most importantly, states should also ‘prevent 
the adverse social use of types of freedom’. By this Hegel did not mean 
Managerialism’s conversion of human freedom into business freedom. 
Business corporations tend to reduce freedom in a carved-up version of 
a sectarian business freedom (the right to make money). In Hegelian 
philosophy, the perpetual drive to make money results in the fact that 


civil society represents the superficial world of money relations .. . 
the core of degradation, the ‘spectacle of excess, misery, and psycho- 
logical and social corruption’ . . . in civil society the full horrors of 
the exchange market are unfolded, the basis of which is the accumu- 
lation of private wealth proceeding through the impoverishment of 
the labouring class. (Hegel, 1821:§185, 243, 244)? 


While this is contrary to universal human freedom, it damages 
Sittlichkeit, and Hegel’s philosophy of universal ethics. In other words, 
the managerial idea of ‘the freedom to buy and sell what one wishes is a 
degenerate case of freedom’. Hegel saw that narrow choices of buying 
and selling and unrestricted market forces have devastating impacts on 
civil society, Sittlichkeit, and human beings. Market forces and buy-and- 
sell ideologies are powerful enough to potentially destroy Sittlichkeit. In 
addition, ‘Hegel [also] posits that market relations exert a far-reaching 
and profound impact on individual consciousness [and that there is] 
a higher mode of freedom than economic freedom’ (Greer 1999:568). 
Hegel’s human freedom enables ‘individual consciousness’ to flourish. 
In contrast, Managerialism’s version of corporate freedom represents the 
ability of corporations to sell and buy commodities. This is a highly sec- 
tarian form of freedom related to corporations, ownership, sharehold- 
ing, property, and investment. 
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Hegel on property and investment 


Being a philosopher of self-consciousness and Geist, it is human 
freedom that is of great relevance to Hegel’s Sittlichkeit. For Hegel, 
Sittlichkeit needs the state to ensure that the higher moral aim of 
human freedom is achieved. In order to accomplish this, corpora- 
tions need to be kept inside the sphere of Sittlichkeit. According to 
Winfield, ‘Corporations and a just economy must be supplemented 
by a public administration of civil law.’* For Hegel, public adminis- 
tration represents the state and civil law. But the moral state is more 
than a direct expression of Sittlichkeit. In Hegelian ethics, states are a 
kind of functionaries of Sittlichkeit. It is Sittlichkeit that remains Kant’s 
ultimate goal of a Kingdom of Ends. Today, as during the Kantian- 
Hegelian 18th-19th centuries, the Kingdom of Ends and Sittlichkeit 
still remain distant possibilities. Instead, powerful business corpo- 
rations have joined the fight against what Hegel calls Sittlichkeit. 
Predominantly, and in terms of morality, corporations do this in at 
least three ways: 


1. like a camera obscura, business corporations have reversed the pri- 
macy of ethics over all other affairs towards what American linguist 
and philosopher Noam Chomsky calls ‘Profit over People’ (1999); 

2. business corporations have replaced morality through the manage- 
rial substitution of instrumental rationality; and 

3. they have reduced morality to just another issue in their manage- 
ment portfolio next to marketing, operations management, employ- 
ment relations, and so on. 207 


It is imperative to remember that Hegel, being a moral philosopher, 
views all socially created institutions such as corporations from the ethi- 
cal perspective of Sittlichkeit (Hegel 1803/04). These institutions can only 
exist when embedded in social practice that forms the very foundation 
of Sittlichkeit. Hegel’s system starts with the family even though he even- 
tually came to the conclusion that ‘natural’ family ties have been signifi- 
cantly weakened through the rapid social change in the wake of rising 
industrial capitalism that converted traditional rural peasant families to 
fractured, dislodged, and atomised proletarian families in impoverished 
urban areas.*°* Hegel’s conclusion has been recognised by Hegelian phi- 
losopher Adriaan Peperzak who noted, the modern economy had ‘torn 
the individuals off from their family bonds’. But the rise of industrial 
capitalism and its eventual conversion into corporate capitalism also 
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converted living rural communities into fractured and displaced indus- 
trial labour. Hegel recognised these corrosive effects. 

Consequently, ‘he [Hegel] is not convinced that the unintended bonds 
of community and solidarity generated in civil society provide enough 
of an educative and corrective basis’ to keep corporations in check 
The impact of capitalism on family bonds has also been noticed by 
19th-century industrialist and philosopher Friedrich Engels 27 

With sociological sharpness and precision Engels (1892) outlined 
the destructiveness of capitalism on families in his seminal work The 
Condition of the Working Class in Britain in 1844.2 Despite the devas- 
tation industrial capitalism has on families, the early proletariat tried 
to convert ‘natural family bonds’ into ‘socially established bonds’. The 
outcome of this became known as the ‘proletarian milieu’ (Brecht & 
Ottwald 1932). The 20th-century Hegelian philosopher Plant (1980:70) 
sees these socially established bonds that have defined the early industrial 
proletariat as ‘the bonds of social solidarity’. Perhaps it was a proletarian 
attempt to compensate against the corrosion of ‘natural family bonds’ 
during the rise of capitalism. This may have been - at least partly - 
successful during the 18th and 19th centuries, but the conversion of 
the working class into a petit-bourgeois middle class with all the trim- 
mings of petty-consumerism and individualism further damaged family 
bonds and early forms of social bonds. As a result of the disintegration of 
families and society, Hegel was forced to view the family/socially estab- 
lished bonds as not strong enough to curb the looming pathologies of 
market capitalism which today includes business corporations. 

The weakening of families and society occurred throughout the rise 
of industrialism and rapid capitalist advances, only to be enhanced by 
the subsequent pathological effects of consumerism. As a consequence, 
Hegel was forced to rely on the third level (states). Therefore, states almost 
‘had to’ become the sole guarantor of corporate Sittlichkeit. For Hegel, it 
could only ever be the universally moral state that is strong enough 
to force corporations firmly inside Sittlichkeit. Not surprisingly, Hegel’s 
ethical notion of ‘universal freedom and equality of the Geist’ remains 
contradictory to the present corporate structure, "77 For Hegelian philoso- 
pher Neschen, economic societies [Okonomiegesellschaften] and corpora- 
tions create substantial inequalities.?’* Given all that, Hegel tended to 
judge corporations negatively when viewed from the standpoint of the 
sittliche people’s spirit [Volksgeist] that represents the collective Geist/ 
spirit of an enlarged community.?”5 

Despite the contradictory relationship between Sittlichkeit and cor- 
porations and attempts to convert Hegel’s civil society into a pure 
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Okonomiegesellschaft with all human relations expressed as economic 
exchange relations, Hegel’s philosophy of Sittlichkeit remains overwhelm- 
ingly positive. In terms of British philosopher Isaac Berlin (1909-1997) 
Hegel’s Sittlichkeit is not about ‘negative’ but ‘positive’ liberty (1969), 
namely, the ‘freedom to act’. Hegel’s positive definition of liberty, free- 
dom, and Sittlichkeit contains a number of elements such as the notion 
that Sittlichkeit is alive during ‘times of happiness’ when economic hard- 
ship and excessive inequalities of wealth are absent.” But even during 
Hegel’s ‘times of happiness’, certain levels of discomfort, hardship, and 
poverty remain in liberal and corporate capitalism.*”” In the Philosophy 
of Right (1821) Hegel summarised this: 


It hence becomes apparent that despite an excess of wealth civil soci- 
ety is not rich enough, i.e. its own resources are insufficient to check 
excessive poverty and the creation of a penurious rabble. 


In other words, even the richest societies appear to be incapable or 
unwilling to exist without poverty.?’® For Hegel, ‘poverty means both 
physical deprivation and an internal sense of alienation from society on 
the part of those who are poor’.?” The growing ‘injustice, social inequal- 
ity [leads to] what generally Hegel calls a loss of moral life’.*°° Bobbio 
(1974:97) quotes Hegel’s Philosophy of Right (1821:§185) describing 
this as ‘physical and moral ruin’ [physisches und sittliches Verderben]. In 
Hegelian philosophy, obscene levels of personal and corporate wealth, 
greed, and corruption that furnishes corporate crime are understood as 
‘extravagance’.*8! While in today’s society the state is envisioned as the 
supervisor of business corporations preventing corporate crime - or not 
when neo-liberalism’s hallucination of industrial self-regulation takes 
hold - Hegel saw his sittliche corporations doing the very opposite. 
Because his corporations are based on Sittlichkeit, they are able to pro- 
vide ‘supervision of the public power’.** Such a supervision could pre- 
vent today’s CEOs from becoming Crime Executive Officers. 

The signifier for such a ‘C’EO and corporate crime became the ‘CEO 
of the Tyco Corporation who had spent $6,000 for a shower curtain’.?® 
The obvious contradictions between wealth and poverty found in cor- 
porate capitalism became already visible during the early 19th century 
when Hegel studied British political economy.*** Corporations have not 
been able to change that - if anything, they have been an enhancing 
force. Hardship and excessive wealth have accompanied three centuries 
of capitalism. 
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Table 5.3 Three centuries of capitalism 


Historical period Description 

18th and 19th Liberal capitalism, free markets, early corporations, brutal 
centuries suppression of workers, Satanic Mills 

20th century Social-welfare capitalism flanked by mass-consumerism 


accompanied by the rise of corporations and their 

development into mature multi-national corporations 
21st century Corporate capitalism flanked by global marketing 

corporations and global corporate mass media 


Table 5.3 shows three centuries of capitalist development paralleled 
by inequalities between rich and poor countries (www.poverty.com) and 
between rich and poor inside capitalist countries.** If anything, these 
gaps have been widened during the shift from liberal to corporate capital- 
ism.?®° This includes income inequalities between CEOs and workers.?# 
Despite Managerialism’s ideologies such as the infamous ‘rising-boat’ 
ideology that lifts all up and the ‘trickle-down effect’ (wealth trickles 
down to everyone), stratospheric levels of inequalities — diagnosed by 
Hegel as extreme poverty and exorbitant wealth - remain a constant fea- 
ture of capitalist economies. For Hegel, poverty and exorbitant wealth 
severely limit Sittlichkeit?®® 


by preventing people from achieving mutual, and equal recognition, 

. by splitting society into rich and poor, haves and have-nots, owners 
and non-owners (Adam Smith’s linen shirt becomes today’s discount 
tracksuit), 

3. by alienating, atomising, fracturing, and marginalising people, and 

4. by destroying the Sittlichkeit of mutual aid and cooperation in favour 

of Adam Smith’s market competition and Porter’s (1985) competitive 

advantage. 


eS 


But Hegel’s critique also extends to ‘the modern property-owning bour- 
geois with a sole interest directed towards securing and accumulating 
wealth’.** Today, this has created two extremes: (i) there is an ownership 
class that exists as shareholders (capitalists) and (ii) a petit-bourgeois 
class directly - or potentially - exposed to poverty which even extraor- 
dinary levels of trivial consumerism paralleled by a pro-business ideol- 
ogy and engineered through corporate mass media can only ever partly 
eclipse.” 
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These two extremes plague civil society because any division into two 
opposing classes affects Sittlichkeit’s entire structure of families, society, 
and states even though it took a certain Left Hegelian philosopher by 
the name of Karl Marx (1818-1883) to make this explicit.*°! Even before 
Marx, Hegel placed owners of capital or what today is called corporate 
shareholders, businessmen, and capitalists in the first class. For them 
the equation ‘property equals freedom’ stands. Hegel correctly ‘recog- 
nised property ownership as essential for freedom’ (Maker 1987:5). In 
the words of Hegelian philosopher Alan Patten,” this describes what 
might be named a Hegelian ‘developmental thesis’ denoting that ‘hav- 
ing at least a minimum amount of private property is essential to the 
development and maintenance of the capacities and self-understanding 
which make up free personality’. The level of property ownership allows 
this class a level of individual freedom unseen in any economic system 
prior to corporate capitalism. While capitalism — Hegel calls it a ‘system 
of needs’ - depends on property, he ‘sharply distinguishes property from 
possessions’.?” Davis (1987:189), for example, has most correctly out- 
lined the quintessential contribution of Hegel’s philosophy on property, 
possessions, and freedom: 


For Hegel property is ‘the primary mode of freedom’, and is thus ‘in 
itself a substantive end’ - that is, an end in itself [Hegel, 1821, 33 & 
45]. In the course of his analysis, Hegel distinguished property from 
mere possessions by the necessary introduction of the presence of the 
will in the former category. Possession means only having power over 
a thing outside oneself, but in property one becomes an object to 
oneself, one recognises oneself herein and is recognised by others as 
well. In crossing the threshold from possession to property - and in 
so doing the element of self-consciousness (as contrasted, for exam- 
ple, with sense-consciousness) is required - one becomes for the first 
time an actual will. 


In other words, the key difference between possessions and property, as 
outlined by the philosopher of phenomenology [Geist], is, to put it in 
simple terms, possessions are things we have while property are those 
things to which, in managerial terms, ROI - return on investment - is 
assigned. What creates property and possessions is a mental process — an 
act of the Geist. For example, the house we live in is not a property. It is a 
possession because we do not own it for ROI. An investment property in 
which we do not live is property because it is owned for ROI. Only when 
the human Geist assigns such a will (ROI, for example) to possessions 
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do they become property. In the ‘use versus exchange value’ model, for 
example, possessions are for use but when owned for exchange, they 
become property. This is an important and perhaps somewhat Kantian 
distinction because we assign certain geistige (Hegel) intentions (Kant) 
to material objects. One implication of this might be that Hegel cannot 
be seen as a straightforward supporter of property-owning capitalism. 
Hegel clearly distinguishes between commercial property and private 
possessions with his emphasis being on possessions when discussing 
freedom. ‘Indeed, since Hegel assumed that private [possessions] are the 
embodiment of personality, it can only be concluded that a vast mass 
of the population is condemned to life as less than humane existence’ 
(Fatton 1986:589). During the 19th century, this applied to early liberal 
capitalism as it applies to today’s global corporate capitalism. 

Hegel acknowledged that the result of this ‘is the dependence and 
distress of the masses’. The distressing experience of poverty comes 
from being poor - a ‘lack of possession’ (Hegel) — and being forced to 
live with the bare minimum of personal possessions, exemplified by 
not even having a ‘linen shirt’ (Adam Smith). Being forced into such a 
position means to be rendered ‘incapable of feeling and enjoying the 
broader freedoms and especially the intellectual benefits of society’ 
(Fatton 1986:589). A satisfying level of ownership of private posses- 
sions assists freedom because it relieves individuals from absolute and 
relative Dovertv 2" Hence, Hegel suggested ‘a minimum on posses- 
sions’ to enable individuals to exist, be sittlich, and live a life in relative 
happiness.*°° On the other hand, commercial and corporate property 
is expressed by the fact that most shareholders of corporations are cor- 
porations themselves.?” Since this is inextricably linked to corporate 
capitalism, Hegel has frequently emphasised the pathological conse- 
quences of trading commodities via markets. All this does not mean, 
however, that Hegel was an unquestioning advocate of capitalism. As 
Maker noted,” 


Most fundamentally, a subjective will whose only interest lies in and 
whose only actions are directed towards the satisfaction of personal 
inclinations and desire is still unfree and undeveloped, a slave either 
to these desires and inclinations or to arbitrary caprice. 


In other words, following markets and carrying out the illusive and often 
self-invented demands of capital under the managerial heading of The 
Real Bottom Line (Magretta 2012:129-140) does not render manage- 
ment free. Neither (i) the satisfaction of personal inclinations to work 
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towards The Real Bottom Line; (ii) nor the desire for shareholder-value 
and profit-maximisation, (iii) nor following ‘arbitrary’ markets will 
make corporate management free. In fact, it results in the exact opposite 
of Hegelian freedom. It is the ‘unfreedom’ of an existence rather than 
moral life [Sittlichkeit] that has been handed over to the arbitrary forces 
of uncontrollable markets. In Magretta’s terms (2012:32), it is ‘the unre- 
lenting discipline of the capital markets’ that tells corporations what to 
do. It eliminates the much acclaimed managerial ideology of ‘corporate 
decision-making’ as signified, for example, by management studies jour- 
nals such as the Journal of Management and Decision Making and Strategic 
Decision Making — A Journal of Management. 

These journals, the overall ideology of Managerialism, and the crypto- 
academic setup of management studies are dedicated to the ideological 
procrastination of managerial choices flanked by rational choice models 
and the ever-present prisoner dilemma. These are part of ‘Impression 
Management’ (Rosenfeld et al. 1995) seeking to pretend that manage- 
ment is really in control of capital, ownership, markets, and corpora- 
tions. Most importantly, the illusion of managerial decision-making 
enhances the legitimacy of management. These ideologies are sup- 
portive of an administrative need left open by a gap between business 
owners on the one hand and corporate management of corporations 
on the other after the historic split between ownership and corporate 
management. 

In historical terms, Hegelian ethics originates from a time ‘before’ 
capital was divided into ownership of capital with control over capital 
institutionalised through shareholders on the one hand and corporate 
management on the other.°” To shareholders and CEOs top-management 
can be added because shareholders, owners, CEOs, and top-manage- 
ment show high levels of interest-symbiosis. This interest-symbiosis is 
transmitted to everyone in the managerial orbit through Managerialism. 
Hegel calls this the business class. The business class includes corpo- 
rate management running business corporations but they do so in stark 
contrast to Hegel’s sittliche corporation. On the relationship between a 
business class and Hegel’s sittliche corporations, Canadian philosopher 
Renato Cristi (1989:729) noted, 


The natural selfishness of the business class is to be tamed by [Hegel’s 
sittliche] corporations. Corporations should instil a spirit of solidar- 
ity among their members and eliminate conspicuous consumption, 
which he interprets as a compensation for the modern loss of status 
and sentiments of honour.?” 
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Then, as today, Hegel was correct to describe those in the vicinity of 
Managerialism as business class (Mills 1956). Equally, he was accurate 
in ascertaining their behaviour as ‘selfish’ and creating pathologies 
that have to be ‘tamed’ (cf. Samuel 2010). However, unlike Hegel’s sit- 
tliche corporation, business corporations do not ‘instil a spirit of soli- 
darity’ among their members and they do not eliminate conspicuous 
consumption. Corporate management achieves this in two ways: (i) 
through their strict division of corporate members into management 
and non-managerial staff defined as underlings, subordinates, human 
resources, etc.; and (ii) through a relentless enforcement of competition 
and individualism. Both are capable of diminishing the ethical ‘spirit 
of solidarity’. Externally, corporations - for example, corporate mass 
media - broadcast the exact opposite to solidarity: competition, conspic- 
uous consumption, and hyper-individualism. Media-corporations are 
financed through advertising revenue created to encourage conspicuous 
consumption (McChesney 2008). Today multi-national media corpora- 
tions behave unsittlich by encouraging conspicuous consumption. They 
can never cut off their method of financing (Kieran 1997). This represents 
a clear ‘norm versus norm’ contradiction in the form of two diverging 
norms, namely, ‘Sittlichkeit versus profits’. As a consequence, Sittlichkeit 
would eventually lead to the demise of media corporations in the present 
form. Business and media corporations work towards the exact opposite, 
thereby enhancing organisational and societal pathologies. 

Hegel describes the pathological behaviour of a business class as ‘the 
luxury of the business class and their passion for extravagance and 
wastefulness’.*°! Of interest is his term Verschwendungssucht which is 
a combination of Verschwendung [wastefulness] and Sucht (addiction). 
Once combined, it means ‘an addiction to wastefulness’ reminiscent of 
a socio-pathological behaviour. The previously mentioned case of the 
Tyco CEO exemplifies a deeply ingrained and highly common behav- 
iour of ‘an addiction to wastefulness’ among top-management. An 
equally visual image of top-management’s ‘infinite greed’ has been most 
exquisitely depicted in Oliver Stone’s movie Wall Street (1987) and the 
2010 sequel Wall Street: Money Never Sleeps.*” 

Along with business owners, CEOs, and top-management, there is a 
second group that plagues Sittlichkeit. This is the non-managerial class 
of employees and workers who - after liberal capitalism turned into 
consumer capitalism - mutated into the class of petit-bourgeois.*%® Marx 
argued that the rise of industrial capitalism would lead to a rise in the 
proletarian class followed by increasing conflicts between capitalists and 
workers which, eventually, will result in an overthrowing of capitalism. 
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Hegel, on the other hand, foresaw the exact opposite of Marx’s predic- 
tion in what might be called a ‘petit-bourgeois fraction’. He argued that 
the working class will take on bourgeois values such as pettiness, selfish- 
ness, and individualism and become petit-bourgeois themselves. During 
the 19th century, Hegel and Marx were unable to imagine the exact 
configurations of capitalism’s future development from 19th-century 
liberal to 20th-century mass-consumer to 21st-century consumer capi- 
talism. The current form of capitalism relies on corporate mass media 
as an accompanying ideology fulfilling two functions — consumerism 
and ideological support - via the political sphere of consumer capitalism 
(Rowbottom 2010). Hegel foreshadowed that capitalist societies would 
take quite a different route to what Marx suggested ‘after’ Hegel’s death. 

Today, 20th-century middle-class petty ‘commodity fetishism’ 
(Winfield 1987:47) has mutated into a form of ‘influenza-sickness’, 
termed Affluenza that converts the Affluent Society into a sickness.*% 
Given the development of capitalism since the 19th century, one is 
tempted to argue that Hegel was right. Bourgeois societies have indeed 
mutated into middle-class society with petit-consumerism in which cor- 
porate mass media engineer individualist values, selfishness, and ego- 
ism. In Hegelian ethics, however, ‘the individuals do not live as private 
persons for their ends alone’.*% According to Hegel, when ‘individuals’ 
interests [are] given free rein, accidental caprices and subjective desires 
put people at risk, and make the satisfaction of their needs ‘a matter of 
luck’.4°° Perhaps this is exactly what the ideology of ‘consumer choice’ 
fosters. It gives individuals a free shopping reign which has been suc- 
cessfully associated with individual freedom by corporate mass media.?” 

In a consumerist society, the ever diminishing degree of real life 
choices has been further reduced to the accidental caprice of consumer- 
ism when life choices become mere consumptive choices. While human 
beings have next to no choice other than to oscillate between work and 
consumerism, they are offered an endless choice on types of toothpaste. 
The enforced ‘choice’ to exist in consumer and corporate capitalism 
exposes individuals to ‘risks’ rendering their lives to ‘a matter of luck’ 
(Hegel). In sum, the ideology of a false individual freedom over con- 
sumer choices inside middle-class existence has successfully removed 
Hegel’s sittliche solidarity that once existed in communities of a proletar- 
ian working class. These communities are no longer able to counterbal- 
ance free-market ideologies, thereby driving towards life as an endless 
chain of risks, changes, and luck. 

On top of that, corporate mass media have effectively annihilated 
even the slightest memory of Marx’s proletariat fighting against class 
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society and creating universal health cover, unemployment benefits, an 
economy of full employment, public schooling, social security, free uni- 
versities, Occupational Health & Safety (OHS) regulation, and so on.“% 
What occurred during the 20th century was not a revolutionising of 
workers but their pacification in a process that ended Berthold Brecht’s 
(1898-1956) proletarian milieu as a Farewell to the Working Class.“ 
Neither Hegel nor Marx could have foreseen 20th century’s Fordist mass- 
production and mass-consumption. While both were keen students of 
Enlightenment philosophy and economy, Hegel’s writings on society 
appear to be on the mark. Perhaps this might also explain the fact that 
British and Scottish Enlightenment philosophers and economists had 
great influence on Hegel’s philosophy. But Hegel’s main predecessor, at 
least in philosophical terms, remains Aristotle (Ferrarin 2011) closely 
followed by Hegel’s more contemporary philosophical counterpart, the 
French philosopher Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778). After all, it was 
Rousseau who wrote in his A Discourse on the Origin of Inequality (1755): 


The first man who, having enclosed a piece of ground, bethought 
himself of saying ‘this is mine’, and found people simple enough to 
believe him, was the real founder of civil society. From how many 
crimes, wars and murders, from how many horrors and misfortunes 
might not anyone have saved mankind, by pulling up the stakes, or 
filling up the ditch, and crying to his fellows, ‘Beware of listening to 
this impostor; you are undone if you once forget that the fruits of the 
earth belong to us all, and the earth itself to nobody.’ 


Rousseau’s Discourse left a deep impression on Hegel (Ilting 1974:66). 
But it was the former’s writings on democracy that alerted Hegel to an 
issue barely mentioned by Hegel: democracy!*!° While Hegel seems to 
have a general distrust of parliamentarian democracy,*!! what today is 
called ‘deliberative democracy’*!? might represent an ideal vehicle for an 
ethics that sees institutions like corporations as democratic institutions 
governed by its members to achieve Sittlichkeit’s self-determination and 
self-actualisation. 

Today, to a somewhat limited extent we find parliamentarian democ- 
racy in modern consumerist societies successfully sidelined and perhaps 
shelved into the formal political sphere of occasional voting spectacles 
as guided by corporate mass media with many years between them. 
This is paralleled by a stunning absence of democracy in daily lives, 
in managerial regimes, and in corporations (Riedel 1981:240, 251). In 
short, individuals spend eight hours almost every day in institutions 
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with absolutely ‘no’ democracy while ticking a box every four years. 
Above that, we are made to believe that this is democracy and this is 
widely accepted. It is perceived as normal and remains unquestioned, 
unchallenged, un-uttered, and un-spoken (Poole 2006). Already, Hegel’s 
Geistes/mental-link between corporations and democracy has been 
made unthinkable while ‘democratic management’ remains an oxymo- 
ron just as much as the ‘democratic corporation’. These links have been 
disconnected and rendered impossible.“ Despite the introduction of 
democracy into many countries, corporations have successfully avoided 
becoming democratic institutions. Hence, management runs anti- 
democratic corporations. They are organisations that Hegel would call 
‘mercantile money aristocracy’. Despite the corporate totalitarianism 
that rejects democracy, these anti-democratic corporations influence 
the affairs of democratic society. Managerialism seeks to convert the 
whole of society into ‘mercantile money aristocracy’ guided by market- 
exchanges and what Hegel calls Willkiir.*!4 


Hegel’s political economy, markets, and Willkiir 


In 1797 Hegel moved to Frankfurt, Germany’s dominant city of the 
mercantile money aristocracy, where he experienced a rising money- 
capitalism first-hand which led him to a more detailed study of British 
economics. But he also engaged in a fundamental critique of Kantian 
morality. Hegel argued that Kantian ethics suppresses human needs 
and desires through artificial commandments [lebensfremde Gebote]. For 
Hegel, this turned morality into something alien and dead. He viewed 
Kantian categorical imperatives as lifeless, as the so-called ‘laws of capi- 
talist exchange’ governing corporations. Mysteriously, many of these 
‘laws’ are based on nothing but an invisible hand. To Hegel the invisible 
hand was an attempt to cover up the economic contradictions inherent 
in capitalism but while Adam Smith sought to cover them up, Hegelian 
philosophy highlights them by emphasising them in his writings on 
Sittlichkeit. Invisible-hand-like and ideologically motivated cover-ups 
prevent Sittlichkeit. Hegel argued that only when an economic structure 
is truly supportive of an ethical system can Sittlichkeit be achieved. But 
the real problem of market’s preventative effects on Sittlichkeit rests in 
Adam Smith’s economic selfishness. 

Capitalism and corporations thriving on selfishness alienate Hegel’s 
‘holistic character of human beings’ that remains a necessity for 
Sittlichkeit. The raw economic dependency created by markets that indi- 
viduals experience as a lifeless mechanism is contradictory to Sittlichkeit. 
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Hegel emphasised that market-determined private property represents 
a ‘lifeless dividing force’ set up against human beings. As a result, its 
overt focus on market-driven exchanges relinquishes a ‘public’ in favour 
of a ‘consumptive-private’ sphere reflective of a Greek oikos economy .*!° 
It attests to the overtaking of citoyen by bourgeois, thereby leading to a 
destruction of democracy.*!° The citoyen is needed for democracy and 
Sittlichkeit while the bourgeois is (i) a destructive force, (ii) set against the 
former, and (iii) prevalent in capitalist societies and business corpora- 
tions. Reflections like these make Hegel the only philosopher of German 
idealism who engaged systematically and philosophically with eco- 
nomic theories, corporations, and the Industrial Revolution and their 
impact on Sittlichkeit (Hegel) and The Human Condition (Arendt 1958; 
Riedel 1974c:818). Hegel correctly saw the Industrial Revolution in the 
light of philosophy and Enlightenment, viewing it as the beginning of 
a new historical epoch. 

In the wake of these changes, Hegel realised that human life was forced 
to surrender to external material-economic forces that exist beyond the 
realm of individual influences and severely hamper human self-actu- 
alisation. Rather than establishing human freedom, people become 
subjugated to the egoism of ownership [Egoismus des Habens]. This 
destroys the Sittlichkeit of a human being as a holistic sensual-spiritual 
unity (Neschen 2008:85). To achieve such a unity, Hegel demanded that 
economic affairs be subservient to Sittlichkeit. Otherwise the wealth of 
modern societies would not be distributed equally, thus resulting in eco- 
nomic and societal inequalities in which individuals without linen shirts 
(Adam Smith) are unable to participate. Contrary to Sittlichkeit, what we 
find under corporate capitalism is that ‘disproportionate riches’, capital, 
and wealth are concentrated in the hands of a few, resulting in patholo- 
gies and damaged and unethical lives.*!” 

Hegel’s ethics highlights this as a central point: economic affairs are 
to be placed below Sittlichkeit. For Hegel, it is the human quest for free- 
dom that sets the history of mankind in motion. This motion is directed 
towards the realisation of Sittlichkeit.*" The 20th-century Hegelian 
philosopher Marcuse (1941:231) noted that in Hegelian philosophy, 
the final destination of history is ‘not simply progress to freedom, but 
progress in the self-consciousness of freedom’. What Hegelian philoso- 
phy emphasises is more than a simple progress towards human - rather 
than neo-liberalism’s economic - freedom. Being a phenomenologi- 
cal (1807) philosophy of the Geist and idealism, Hegelian philosophy 
always insists on the progress of human self-consciousness as an essen- 
tial necessity for human beings. In turn, ‘progress in the consciousness 
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of human freedom’ is to be paralleled by progress in the consciousness 
of economic freedom. By themselves, however, economic affairs and 
economic freedom are incapable of historic movements. 

Economic affairs can never exist disconnected and independent of the 
holistic concept of human freedom and Sittlichkeit which are holistic 
concepts [Hegel’s sittliche Ganze]. As a consequence, Hegel’s system of 
Sittlichkeit represents an all-encompassing philosophical system.* With 
it, Hegel remains one of the last great philosophers who has developed 
an entire, complete, holistic, and self-contained system of philosophy. 
In this philosophical system, corporations are no more than just ‘one’ 
aspect. For Hegel, this aspect of economics cannot be ‘left to its own 
destiny’ because of ‘the bestiality of absolute economic thought and 
action’ (Neschen 2008:121). This bestiality is found in three distinctive 
outcomes of liberal market economics: 


1. its factual expressions in widespread poverty that accompanies mar- 
ket economics; 

2. in the sheer unpredictability and randomness [Willkiir] of economic 
affairs;* and 

3. in corporations operating inside free and, therefore, unpredictable 
markets. 


The Hegelian notion of the randomness of economic activities and its 
negative effects on human beings appears in several places in his phil- 
osophical writings. Viewed from his famous ‘master-slave’ dialectics, 
Hegelian philosophy frequently analyses why workers rather than man- 
agement have been on the receiving end of seemingly uncontrollable 
poverty Cycles 221 Above that, Hegelian ethics argues that ‘man’s ethical 
life, having its principle in freedom, is elevated above all necessity and 
chances’ (Peddle 2000:127). While his ethics advocates the absence of 
randomness, arbitrariness, risks, and changes, corporations, however, 
are based on the exact opposite. For management guru Peter F. Drucker 
(1909-2005), for example, corporate management first of all is a mind- 
less game of chances at which any donkey could win provided only that 
he be ruthless.*?2 

Once Hegel’s ethics of ‘elevating human beings above necessity and 
chances’ is brought into contrast with management’s ‘mindless game 
of chances’ (Drucker), it becomes evident that management exists in 
contradiction to Sittlichkeit. Sittlichkeit can never be in favour of a ‘mind- 
less game of chances’ that relinquishes the human ‘free will’ for the 
‘unfreedom’ of an always alienating market.” It highlights the fact that 
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markets, societies, and corporations are not simply made up of atom- 
ised individuals that simultaneously are being made economically 
dependent on one another (Sartre 1996:90). Management’s atomising 
individualism is further enhanced and enforced through rafts of HRM 
techniques.*4 In contrast to the individualism propagated by manage- 
ment, Hegelian philosophy emphasises that ‘labour cannot be an idi- 
osyncratic, individual act; rather, the economic imperatives of civil 
society must govern it [(labourers) in order to] make themselves links in 
this chain of social connexion’ (Greer 1999:564). Hegel sees the totality 
of work which includes managerial work not as Managerialism’s com- 
petitive game, but as a cooperative arrangement.*® This carries, at least, 
three meanings for management: 


1. work as such and even managerial work is not as individualised as 
management and Managerialism would like to have it; instead, 

2. work is part of a social chain that provides the economic fundamen- 
tals of civil society; and 

3. the social existence of work as well as its economic function is 
established through a ‘chain of social connexion’ that is socially 
constructed.*° 


On the negative side, however, Hegelian philosophy emphasises that 
among the managerially atomised corporate individuals no social wel- 
fare, mutual care, moral trust, or solidarity can exist. It is because of 
this that Hegelian ethics describes the outcomes of these managerial 
processes geared towards the individualisation as atomised and selfish 
individuals. In business corporations, individual selfishness and moral 
egoism can be found in human resources and in corporate manage- 
ment as fostered by management and HRM (internally). Externally 
meanwhile, the historical trajectory of generations of pacified former 
working class members together with authoritarian schooling (Bowles & 
Gintis 1976) and all of this linked to the ideological effects of corporate 
mass media have ‘pre-prepared’ human beings in such a way that they 
enter managerial regimes willingly and without questioning (Klikauer 
2008:33, 75, 131ff.). 

Being exposed to the ideological forces of Managerialism creates a sort 
of behaviour that resembles what Hegelian philosophy calls a ‘swarm of 
arbitrary actions’. This is what Hegel meant by Wimmeln von Willkiiren 
[swarming arbitrariness] in his Philosophy of Right (1821:8189).*7 
Inevitably, a Wimmeln von Willküren leads to damaged and inauthentic 
choices. In the words of Herzog, 19 arbitrariness or Willkür can be seen 
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in a ‘pursuit of [managerial and corporate] self-interest [that] leads to a 
situation that looks chaotic and disorganised at first glance, an appar- 
ently scattered and thoughtless sphere’. The ‘scattered and thoughtless 
sphere’ which is the sphere of corporate management creates relentless 
problems for Sittlichkeit.?? The way corporations are governed often 
represents moral peevishness [moralische Verdriesslichkeit] for Hegelian 
Sittlichkeit.°° The systematically engineered moralische Verdriesslichkeit 
and disconnection between Sittlichkeit and business corporations 
destroys Hegel’s concept of a moral good. It is this ‘moral good’ rather 
than a corporation’s moralische Verdriesslichkeit that is represented in 
the idea of human freedom and Sittlichkeit, seeking to actualise itself 
as the world’s final destination. In Hegelian philosophy, this destina- 
tion remains self-actualisation and freedom, not economics, corpora- 
tions, and The Real Bottom Line. The role of corporations in this move 
towards the world’s final destination is not to be a business corporation 
but a sittliche corporation. 

The role of corporations, capitalism, markets, and economy along 
the way towards Sittlichkeit has been discussed by many Hegelian and 
Neo-Hegelian scholars. According to the Hegelian philosopher Neschen 
(2008:279), for example, ‘Hegel does not reject liberal market econo- 
mies outright’ while Ross (2008b:51) emphasised Hegel’s argument in 
favour of ‘the freedom of labour and the open pursuit of economic activ- 
ities’ (Holz 1968:58). On the other hand, Greer (1999:562) argues that 
‘while Hegel basically shares the economic liberalism of classical politi- 
cal economy, he offers a vision of the telos of society that differs mark- 
edly from this school’. Nakano (2004:33, 49; cf. Plant 1980:86) noted, 
‘Hegel’s economic thought is not a form of economic liberalism [but 
more like] Keynesian macroeconomic policy.’ This assessment is in line 
with Fatton who noted that*! 


Hegel was a bourgeois political economist . . . his awareness of capi- 
talist exploitation and injustice never led him to reject capitalism 
itself [and] Hegel was not some sort of early social democrat. 


Certainly, Hegel was pro-capitalism but this does not mean that he was a 
neo-liberal in economic and political terms. Herzog (2011:83), for exam- 
ple, argues that ‘Hegel does not really want to leave the economy free’. 
Meanwhile, German philosopher Schmidt am Busch suggests a sort of 
middle way between state and free market when arguing that Hegel 
favoured a korporativ verfasstes modernes Gemeinwesen,” a kind of ‘cor- 
porately constituted community’.*? While Hegel’s moral corporation 
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might also carry connotations to what political science theory calls 
‘corporatism’,**4 it is perhaps more likely to see sittliche corporations as 
cooperatives, yet not as inward-looking production associations but as 
engaging with civil society to further Sittlichkeit. To some extent, the ini- 
tial view expressed by Neschen is certainly not completely wrong. This 
is for three reasons: 


1. Hegel’s view on the importance of property as the foundation of 
capitalism; 

2. Hegel’s emphasis that property is a key element of bourgeois society; 
and 

3. Hegel’s support for state protection of private property rights. 


On the other hand, Hegel’s Philosophy of Right (1821), according to 
Ilting (1974:56), states the complete opposite: ‘Basically Hegel admits, 
that provisions relating to private property must be subordinated to the 
higher spheres of law, a community, and the state.’ This is to be under- 
stood in Hegel’s interest in curbing the free market and ‘the cynicism 
of laissez-faire liberalism’.*° Hegel being the philosopher of freedom 
(Franco 1999), many of his key concepts are in fact contradictory to the 
behaviour of corporate capitalism, markets, and business corporations.**° 
These themes are human (not economic) freedom, Hegel’s master-slave 
dialectics, mutual and equal recognition, the ‘free will’, alienation, the 
‘world of objects’, self-consciousness, self-actualisation, Geist, and above 
all Sittlichkeit.*’ All of them challenge business corporations and the 
way they are governed by corporate management, known as corporate 
governance. The view of Hegelian philosophy and Sittlichkeit on corpo- 
rate governance is the subject of the next chapter. 


6 


Corporate Governance 
and Sittlichkeit 


The category of freedom pervades all areas of Hegel’s philosophy.*?* 


Business corporations are governed by ‘corporate management’. This 
takes place inside Hegel’s ‘system of Sittlichkeit’. Hence, corporate gov- 
ernance and Sittlichkeit are inextricably linked.*” Therefore, the manage- 
rial concept of corporate governance warrants a detailed examination in 
the light of Hegel’s moral philosophy of Sittlichkeit.“° Management and 
its crypto-scholarly field of management studies commonly see corpo- 
rate governance as a set of processes, customs, policies, and institutions 
affecting the way corporations and companies are directed, administered, 
and controlled.**! This chapter focuses more on those aspects of corporate 
governance that are concerned with how corporations are ‘administered 
and controlled’ rather than the relationship between corporate boards 
and shareholders. Corporate control, corporate administration, corpo- 
rate boards, and shareholder relationships are administered by manag- 
ers who are paid professionals. As an economic resource, a social class, 
and as administrators of corporations, these managers often follow their 
own self-interests, which is not always the same interest as the corporate 
interest.” 

In order to prevent managers from making decisions that benefit 
themselves to the detriment of corporations, a system of checks and 
balances has been invented.‘ This system is called ‘corporate govern- 
ance’. In the words of Hegelian philosopher and expert on Hegel’s writ- 
ings on Die Korporation [the corporation], Wolfgang Kersting (1988:8), 
corporate governance can be seen as an instrument of internal regu- 
lation [Innensteuerung]. At a minimum, such an Innensteuerung or cor- 
porate governance includes a board of directors that hires, fires, and 
compensates management.** In Sittlichkeit, the managers of corporate 
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governance are ‘members of corporations [that] come together primar- 
ily to further their own individual interests (a quite legitimate motive 
within civil society)’. 

With this, Hegelian philosophy points the finger to one of the first 
problems of corporate governance, namely, the contradiction between 
managerial ‘self-interest’ and organisational ‘corporate interest’. While 
textbook ideology on corporate governance and management tells us 
that these are always the same, reality appears to indicate otherwise.** 
It is endemic - if not systemic - that the interest of CEOs and top- 
management supersedes corporate interests. The Enron Corporation, 
the AIG Insurance Corporation, the World.Com Corporation, and 
Bernie Madoff are only the latest newcomers in a sheer endless list of 
what Managerialism’s ideology labels ‘bad apples’, indicating that this 
is not systemic but down to a few bad apples.**” This endless list of ‘bad 
apples’ indicates that the pretended system of ‘checks and balances’ 
provides - and this is despite Managerialism’s ideology of efficiency - 
an inefficient system to prevent an ever growing long list of very seri- 
ous managerial crimes, managerially re-framed as misbehaviours. These 
misbehaviours encompass a wide variety of corporate activities rang- 
ing from minor misdeeds such as faked hotel bills to environmental 
destruction, white collar crime, and the bankruptcies of entire cor- 
porations. The internet site Wikipedia, for example, has published an 
incomplete list of corporate bankruptcies that occurred in spite of - or 
perhaps because of - ‘good’ corporate governance as a system of checks 
and balances.** 

In other words, what constitutes corporate governance appears not so 
much to be a well-functioning and efficient system of checks and bal- 
ances that prevents corporate collapses such as Lehman Brothers, World. 
Com, Enron, white collar crime, environmental destruction, and the like 
but a system that produces corporate managers who have successfully 
isolated themselves from a supposedly efficient system of checks and 
balances under corporate governance. In sharp contrast to the ideology 
of corporate checks and balances, Sittlichkeit views the role of corpora- 
tions in the opposite way. It denotes ‘the isolated, free individual can 
be integrated into the harmonious social totality only by identifying 
with a specific estate [the business estate or business community] and by 
becoming a member of a Corporation! 20 

Corporate top-management and CEOs are members of corporations. 
However, top-management and CEOs have successfully isolated them- 
selves from their own middle-management, non-managerial staff, 
and other stakeholders through a number of ideological instruments 
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starting with the infamous but never existing ‘open-door policy’.*° 
In reality corporate management has distanced itself from corpo- 
rations in communicative terms through strict reporting regimes 
(Klikauer 2008), managerially invented hierarchical structures, power 
relationships, office locations distant to production sites, outsourcing, 
and others. 

This represents the exact opposite of Hegel’s sittliche corporation. For 
Hegel, there should not be any isolation inside corporations. Instead, 
corporate members - and this includes CEOs - should be ‘integrated 
into the harmonious social totality’ (Cullen 1988:28) and into a ‘close- 
knit sittliche Harmonie’ (Plant 1980:71). In other words, CEOs and other 
corporate members should be able to ‘identify’ themselves ‘with the 
harmonious social totality [of] a specific estate’, namely, the corpora- 
tion, and as such anyone should be able to do so simply ‘by becoming a 
member of a corporation’ (Cullen 1988:28). 

Becoming a member of a well-balanced organisation is designed to 
compensate for the growing deficit of harmony currently created by 
corporate governance internally and corporate capitalism externally.*! 
Corporate governance should not just have faked corporate mission 
statements and Orwellian features such as ‘open-door policies’. Instead, 
it should follow an integrative approach moving human beings towards 
a harmonious organisation. To some extent, this excludes the conver- 
sion of market competition into organisational competition as engi- 
neered by corporate management and which places employees in a 
competitive relationship with one another. Corporations should also 
consciously seek to compensate for a growing deficit of harmony inside 
capitalist economies. This means that Hegel’s sittliche corporations are 
designed to counteract the lack of harmony that exists under capitalist 
market relationships. In short, sittliche corporations should not enhance 
competitive relationships but create harmony. On the downside, it has 
been shown that corporations tend to be places where the full extent of 
competitive relationships exists. This is exposed in the existence of the 
extreme form of corporate psychopaths and in non-psychopathological 
but still highly problematic forms of organisational behaviours depicted 
by corporate management.*? 

For Hegel, corporations are sittliche institutions like any other institu- 
tion in his System der Sittlichkeit.*°° As such, they are ‘rational social insti- 
tutions [that] promote collective well-being’.*°* Hence, ‘Hegel introduces 
corporations because he recognises that civil society gives its members 
the right to form social interest groups to advance jointly their common 
needs [and] the activity of corporations does comprise a further mode of 
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civil freedom.’*° Hegel sees corporations as ‘one’ form of social organisa- 
tion inside civil society that promotes ‘collective well-being’, a society’s 
‘common needs’, and the mode of ‘civil freedom’. This is not economic 
freedom (free market), business freedom (free exchange of commodi- 
ties), or managerial freedom (the managerial prerogative) but civic and 
human freedom. Hegelian philosophy also acknowledges an individ- 
ual’s right of joining a business organisation to ‘advance jointly their 
common needs’ and interests as long as they are aligned to Sittlichkeit. 
In sum, Hegel sees corporations as organisations that contribute to 
the ‘common’ good of society, not the sectarian needs of sharehold- 
ers. Hegelian philosophy rejects today’s idea of economic rationalism, 
econometrics, and the neo-liberal view of economics that reduces every 
eventuality of human life to simple exchange equations while simulta- 
neously eliminating those who are really concerned, namely, human 
beings: 


According to Hegel, political economy is a human science, not a sci- 
ence that studies impersonal forces or natural laws, but one that takes 
‘man’ as its subject . . . For Hegel, the subject matter of economics is 
not charts and graphs, but human beings, groups, institutions, and 
nations. What contemporary economists might learn from Hegel is 
that the economy is moral, legal, and political - in a word, human.*°° 


It appears that the irrational but ideological quest to be seen as ‘scientific’ 
has resulted in an artificial objectification of science that has paradoxi- 
cally eliminated those about whom economic and managerial science 
was initially concerned, namely, human beings. This quest has de-person- 
alised and de-humanised economic and managerial science. The human 
subject has been sacrificed in favour of an ideological quest of objectivity 
and positivism. It appears that the ideological process of ‘scientification’ — 
seen as a process that turns management, for example, into the sci- 
ence of management - has been set in motion. As a consequence, 
Managerialism’s prime legitimising agency - management studies — has 
progressed to an ideological stage where the human subject simply dis- 
appears. What is left is pure ideology. The elimination of human beings 
is damaging to so-called scientific endeavour and is decisively immoral. 

Hegelian philosophy would always insist that human beings remain 
at the centre of management studies, organisational studies, and eco- 
nomics. Hegelian scholars have even argued that his philosophy defines 
economy not only as a political but more as a social phenomenon. 
For Hegel, it is a moral-social character that creates organisations such 
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as corporations and their surrounding structure, that is, an economy. 
Corporations are socially constructed.* In Hegel’s social and ethical 
economy, human beings rather than impersonal, de-personalised, and 
de-humanised mathematical equations take centre stage. But the mana- 
gerial use of mathematics and numbers is designed to give management 
the aura of being scientific while simultaneously engineering a highly 
political enterprise. Managerialism and management studies have fur- 
thered this through the use of so-called rational choice models such as 
the infamous prisoner dilemma. In engineering, managerial, and posi- 
tivist fashion this serves three functions: 


1. It eliminates the human from the managerial equation. 

2. It narrows human freedom to the ideology of free choice enshrined 
in the simplistic notion of an ‘A or B’ choice. In the words of Greer 
(1999:558), ‘In order to be freely self-determining, an individual 
human “will” must not choose between arbitrary given ends.’ But 
this is exactly what the managerial prisoner dilemma and manage- 
ment studies’ rational choice models demand of individuals.*® 

3. It gives the impression of being technical, value-neutral, objective, 
natural, and ‘scientific’.4? 


Instead of Managerialism’s ideology of ‘natural’ laws which can never 
exist inside the socially constructed reality of management, human 
beings remain the key subject in Hegel’s concept of sittliche corporations. 
Hegel did not see economics as political economy that links econom- 
ics to politics; he saw it as a philosopher. In his philosophy, Sittlichkeit 
is communicatively and communally established and, consequently, 
economics and management always have a social, communicative, and 
ethical dimension.?‘ Hegel’s sittliche corporation includes the concepts 
of civil society, community, and Sittlichkeit. These are vitally important 
for Sittlichkeit because Hegel’s entire system depends on human beings 
and their integration into a society that has left feudalism behind. Such 
a society has distinctively modern features, institutions, business organi- 
sations, business communities, and a modern social, political, and eco- 
nomic order that places these institutions inside such a society governed 
by Sittlichkeit. In this structure, corporations and the business commu- 
nity are two elements designed to enhance Sittlichkeit. 


Hegel and the business community 


Together with families and states, the moral task of civil society, economy, 
and corporations is to integrate societal members into a social and moral 
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order structured through Sittlichkeit. Hegel’s philosophy comes from a 
time that can be seen as a gateway between feudalism and modernity. 
Particularly in Germany, Hegel’s 19th-century ‘new epoch’ [die neue Zeit] 
still carried remnants of the old feudalist regime while already showing 
features of Enlightenment and modernity. Hegel’s ‘new epoch’ included 
modern capitalism and modern organisations such as small companies 
but no business corporations. This might be the very reason why Hegel’s 
original concept of the corporation carried strong connotations to what 
in the German language is called Stand.**! As Gallagher explains, Stand 
is a word that can be translated by ‘status’ or ‘class’, or, in a political- 
economic context, by ‘estate’; Hegel uses this term to cut across all dia- 
lectical phases of Sittlichkeit. According to Hegel, therefore, the political 
estates ‘still retain in their own function the class distinctions already 
present in the lower sphere of civil life’.*% Class distinctions have famil- 
ial, economic, and political significance.** Hegel’s corporations related 
not only to Stand but also to four organisational models of his time.** 

Table 6.1 shows the four terms Hegel uses and their descriptions, 
explanations, and examples. Hegel’s list appears rather inclusive so that 
most members of a society can be members of Hegel’s sittliche corpo- 
rations. But Hegel also excluded some members of civil society from 
corporate membership. He disqualified those employed in ‘agricultural 
estates . . . and the estate of civil servants’.*° Hence, ‘Hegel admits the 
incompatibility of a peasantry and nobility with the system of needs’#% — 
Hegel’s term for the economy. 

Nevertheless, in the wake of industrial capitalism many members of 
the nobility did not survive in their feudalist positions (Moore 1966). In 
the case of France, for example, Hegel’s much admired French Revolution 
successfully ended the reign of the so-called ‘nobility’ through the guil- 
lotine. In England, on the other hand, the nobility became part of a 
growing working class but some also became factory owners or were 


Table 6.1 The four institutions reflective of Hegel’s corporations 


Hegel’s German terms Descriptions, explanations, and examples 
1 Verbände Associations, employer federations, political 
lobbying 
2  Zünfte Guilds, societies 
3 ` Gewerbestand Business organisations (organisations of 
internal affairs) 
4 Berufsgruppen Professional associations, e.g. chartered 


accountants 
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employed by companies and corporations. But the feudal to capital- 
ism transition was not a seamless conversion from feudal to capital- 
ist elite. Next to peasants, civil servants, and the nobility, Hegel also 
excluded the rich from corporate membership. Today, when corpora- 
tions have amassed stratospheric riches and when hedge-fund manag- 
ers, corporate bankers, corporate CEOs flaunt their wealth in public, it 
appears inconceivable that these are to be excluded from corporations.*°” 
Nevertheless, ‘the rich person who remains solely concerned with his 
own interest . . . does not participate in the recognition that derives 
from membership in a corporation’.* Then, as today, perhaps many of 
those who are rich and even super-rich do not work in corporations.?‘? 

Excluding nobility, the rich, and the very rich, Hegel’s term ‘peasantry’ 
does not relate to today’s modern version of commercial farmers work- 
ing under ROI. Originally, it meant Stand or class of a feudal- and soil- 
based peasantry in the understanding of Moore (1966). They have no 
place in a modern economy as described by Sir James Steuart and Adam 
Smith. Modern economies and business corporations are not man- 
aged by peasants and nobility. CEOs are not hereditary kings, and top- 
management is not a medieval court even though it may seem that way 
to some.*” In the wake of The Great Transformation (Polanyi 1944) class 
relationships altered completely before, during, and after Hegel. Instead 
of the two feudal Stände or classes of peasants and nobility, Hegel saw a 
new and fast rising elite based not on land-ownership but on their abil- 
ity to engage in business.*”! He called these new elites ‘business estates’ 
[der Stand des Gewerbes]. Rapidly, these business elites became a signifier 
of capitalist modernity.*’? 

Under the ideology of Managerialism, business people - usually in 
cut-throat competition with each other - like to present themselves 
as a united front of a so-called ‘business community’. This is not like 
the harmonious idyllic community one imagines but rather corporate 
leaders finding themselves in a competitive struggle. The harmonious 
idyllic image of a business community serves ideological functions. 
Nevertheless, like all good ideologies the Managerialism ideology of a 
business community also contains an element of reality. Business com- 
munities exist when it comes to lobbying against corporate tax rises or 
an increase in the minimum wage because of a unifying external threat 
that establishes a necessarily always temporal truce capable of over- 
layering competition. Business communities also make an appearance 
when, for example, universities have to be converted from truth-seeking 
establishments into corporate entities closely linked to the needs of 
business and corporations so that a business community can take over 
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a science community. Ideologically, terms such as business community 
quite often imply that there is no diversity of opinion inside such a 
community. 

The ideological term ‘community’ sets up what Poole (2006) has 
termed ‘Unspeak’ — you cannot ‘unspeak’ community — who would 
want to be anti-community, non-community, or de-community? This 
marks the ideological triumph of Managerialism. In Hegelian terms, 
meanwhile, these business estates are institutional reflections of what 
Managerialism calls business community. Despite the ‘community ver- 
sus competition’ contradictions, business communities - whenever they 
make an appearance - are part of a modern economy and perhaps even 
more importantly they are part of a political system. Hegel’s business 
estate has never been a singular unified body. Different business estates 
contain different institutional setups leading to different forms of cor- 
porate governance.*” 

Table 6.2 shows Hegel’s original terminology of three areas constitut- 
ing economic activity. The first column indicates their meaning; the sec- 
ond provides an adaptation to today’s economy; and the last illustrates 
their relevance for corporate governance. In the upper right hand corner 
the term ‘none’ indicates that small and medium firms that are involved 
in craftsmanship generally do not have sophisticated managerial setups 
like corporate governance. More importantly, however, Hegel saw fac- 
tory [Fabrikstand] and trade [Handelsstand] as relevant for corporations.*”4 
These are the two areas where corporations are formed and corporate 
governance takes place. 

In a certain sense, Hegel’s division between Fabrikstand and Handelsstand 
carries connotations to Aristotle’s understanding of making things and 
trading them. But referring back to Aristotle comes as no surprise. 
For Hegel, Aristotle remains ‘the only writer who has anything important 
to say’.*”° The Fabrikstand indicates what Aristotle has called those who 
‘make things’ while for Hegel the ‘central figure of capitalist develop- 
ment is the Handelsstand’*’® reflecting ‘those who do’ (Aristotle) things. 
Equipped with Aristotelian philosophy, Hegel saw the Fabrikstand as 
being responsible for producing commercial goods and services and the 
Handelsstand for distributing and financing these commercial goods and 
Services 27 Not surprisingly, today we find manufacturing corporations 
dedicated to the former while the stronger finance corporations are ded- 
icated to the latter. 

This is followed up in the next column of the table, where Hegelian 
terminology indicates that corporate governance in the former is dedi- 
cated to what today is called operations management while the latter 
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is dedicated to marketing and finance. While Hegel’s structure appears 
technical, managerial, and somewhat detailed, it has to be seen in the 
light of Sittlichkeit. In the words of contemporary Irish philosopher 
Cullen (1988:26), ‘Because the business estate [that includes corpora- 
tions] is essentially devoted to selfish economic pursuits, it stands in spe- 
cial need of moral socialisation.’ In other words, Hegel understood that 
a narrow focus on corporate governance taints the view of those inside 
the corporation. He was concerned that they lose the overall perspective 
of Sittlichkeit. Therefore, Hegelian philosophy has continuously empha- 
sised that corporations are part of Sittlichkeit. They are not to segregate 
themselves from it by inventing their own unsittliche rules and corporate 
policies, immoral ideologies, narrow purposes, and isolated places 19 

Nobel Prize winner Milton Friedman (1912-2006) has advocated the 
exact opposite of Hegel’s ideas. Friedman had a unique ability to express 
the role of corporations in today’s society as seen by Managerialism 
when outlining that corporations are not primarily moral institutions 
and not set up to engage in morality.*”? This is highly supportive to 
Managerialism because it enables corporate management to focus 
on the prime objective of corporations — The Real Bottom Line — and 
thereby avoids the wasting of time on non-productive activities such as 
morality. Unsurprisingly, Friedman’s statement became one of the most 
quoted ‘CSR > profits’ phrases.*°° 

Contrary to Hegel’s sittliche corporations, Friedman’s corporations are 
set up to make profits rather than achieve Sittlichkeit (Hegel). According 
to Friedman and Cohen’s (1973) The Gospel According to the Harvard 
Business School, corporations have the one-dimensional goal of The Real 
Bottom Line. In return, this means that everything that diverts atten- 
tion away from that is declared unproductive and is exterminated.**! 
This signifies two opposing ideologies confronting one another: there 
is the ideology of shareholder-value, profit-maximisation, and The Real 
Bottom Line and there is the philosophy of Sittlichkeit. This setup posi- 
tions business corporations against Hegel’s sittliche corporations. 

In the general understanding philosophy includes the concept of 
‘philo-sophia’ seen as the ‘love of wisdom’ and truth. Nevertheless, the 
two opposing ends of ‘profit versus morality’ appear to meet in many 
human spheres linked to modern society. Among them are market econ- 
omies and corporations. As a consequence of the one-dimensional Real 
Bottom Line, neither corporations nor their managers are particularly 
concerned with philosophy’s key interest, namely, truth. In historic 
terms, the quest for truth has been part of philosophy ever since the 
Greek mythology of Gods became rational philosophy. Greek philosophia 
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represents such a quest for truth. For corporate management, however, 
truth is only relevant when it is able to increase profits (Friedman), con- 
tributes to The Real Bottom Line, and ideologically secures the contin- 
ued existence of business corporations.*” 

In some cases, corporate managers feel that a quest for truth is a futile 
enterprise while in other cases they can be ‘economic with the truth’ 
when achieving competitive advantages. Nevertheless, the conflict of 
‘profit versus morality’ has been acknowledged in Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Right where corporations are positioned. The Philosophy of Right makes it 
clear that ‘Hegel sees the sittliche corporation as an economic association 
representing the interests of employers’.*#? But such an interest is linked 
to the corporation’s function as an association [Zusammenschluß] for 
the specific task of socially organised demand-satisfaction.*** Therefore, 
corporations should not cut off their social responsibility and instead 
represent the social truth needed for a healthy society. However, inside 
Managerialism’s paradigm of positivistic science, two elements have 
been rendered impossible: 


1. an acceptance that everything has two sides, that is, Hegel’s positives 
and negatives; and 

2. that truth is not a managerially issued truth but carries universal con- 
notations in a Kantian understanding. 


Managerialism’s one-dimensional view on truth has been supported by 
positivism, objectivism, and pure science. This means that the Hegelian 
demand that ‘corporations . . . represent the interests of employers’ has 
to be met with the interest of employees as well. Their interest can- 
not be excluded as management, Managerialism, management studies, 
management schools, and management textbooks have it. All five have 
surprisingly little - actually nearly nothing - to say about those ‘who 
are managed’, that is, employees, workers, and labour. They are reduced 
to what Harvard’s management writer Magretta (2012:7) calls ‘we need 
other people to perform’. The ideological ‘we’ means management 
exclusively; it does not mean ‘we’ as in employees or all members of a 
corporation; ‘other people’ actually means workers - a term painfully 
avoided and never indexed in a management textbook while ‘perfor- 
mance’ is the code word for profit. 

Neither modern and enlightened thinking as enshrined in the philos- 
opher Immanuel Kant’s Three Critiques (1781, 1788, 1790) nor eminent 
management writers themselves such as Morgan (1986, 1993) have been 
able to challenge Managerialism’s main ideology of a one-dimensional 
take on truth that excludes employees. It indicates that corporate 
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management is only capable of providing a managerial and corporate 
truth, not a real truth. Contrary to Managerialism’s one-dimensional 
truth there is the philosophical truth. It is imperative to remember that 
Hegel views philosophy as unique because it only exists of itself -it serves 
nobody. Corporations, management, and Managerialism represent the 
very opposite. On this, Hegel noted, ‘By declaring the cognition of truth 
to be a futile endeavour, this self-styled philosophising has reduced all 
thoughts and all topics to the same level, in other words, to mere opin- 
ions and subjective conditions.’*#° This is precisely how management sees 
ethics - as a matter of mere opinions. But corporate management can 
never escape from the philosophy of truth. Even when it views ‘truth to 
be a futile endeavour’, corporate management has to engage with it and 
this is in spite of the best ideological efforts of Managerialism to achieve 
exactly the opposite of Hegelian philosophy. Management views truth 
as a ‘futile endeavour’ because it creates discomforting evidence for cor- 
porations such as highlighting the immorality of corporations when 
they are contrasted to the ethical principles of Sittlichkeit. 

When viewed from Hegel’s philosophy, the managerial and the philo- 
sophical truth represent two contradictory sets of ideas. One has a ‘quest 
for truth’ as its essence while the other pursues a ‘quest for profit’. As 
a result, everything that philosophy does is geared towards truth while 
everything that corporations do is focused on shareholder-value. This 
has two structural implications when viewed from, for example, the 
French philosophical ‘knowledge versus power’ perspective: one is dia- 
logical while the other is hierarchical.*** Dialogical structures include 
mutual and equal recognition while hierarchical configurations are 
asymmetrical power structures. One is horizontal while the other is ver- 
tical. They either exclude recognition altogether, severely damage it, or 
blatantly de-recognise or misappropriate recognition to serve manage- 
rial ends (Anderson 2009). The horizontal recognition is found in phi- 
losophy while de- and mis-recognition exist in corporations. Corporate 
governance frames the de-recognition of employees as human resources, 
denigrating them to tools, operatives, subordinates, underlings, or 
assets. The ‘people-are-assets’ ideology is of particular interest because 
it appears in the managerial ideology of ‘people are our most important 
assets’. Management equalises human beings to assets, in line with pos- 
sessions, property, resources, material goods, worldly goods, belongings, 
and chattels. Simultaneously, the corporate ideology of ‘people are our 
most important asset’ is proclaimed. This understanding of language 
misuse under an ‘Organisation of Hypocrisy’ can only be possible in 
Managerialism.*°” 
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At the same time, management and corporate governance also call 
human beings simply ‘others’ through which management achieves 
organisational outcomes and performance. As such corporate manage- 
ment violates Hegel’s notion of a sittliche corporation that provides for 
the livelihood of its members and is capable of recognising individuals 
as human beings. According to Hegel, ‘The member of the corporation 
does not fear . . . the lack of recognition.’*# The contradiction of ‘cor- 
porate de-recognition versus sittliche recognition’ appears to be the real- 
ity in corporations where human beings are de-recognised as ‘others’ 
and framed as resources rather than human beings (Bolton & Houlihan 
2008). In addition, while Hegelian philosophy denotes that individuals 
do not ‘fear the lack of recognition’, some versions of corporate manage- 
ment still reflect Füredi’s (2004) Politics of Fear. 

In managerial regimes it is not totally uncommon that management 
operates a system called MBF - management by fear.“? Inevitably, all 
managerial systems include elements of fear in the case of ‘my way or 
the highway’ statements, demotions, the fear of being reprimanded, 
restructured, ‘performance managed out of here’, the three-strike rule 
(1st warning > 2nd warning > 3rd warning = out), disciplinary actions, 
the composing of so-called ‘dirt-files’ (Buchanan 2008), and the ulti- 
mate fear of being fired. In the Orwellian language of HRM this is 
framed as ‘let go’ or ‘to seek other opportunities’ and constitutes the 
ultimate fear and de-recognition, namely, the fear of job loss. In addi- 
tion, workplace bullying, unreasonable workloads, impossible dead- 
lines, negative performance management reviews, and a raft of other 
managerial techniques exist that show management’s ‘lack of recog- 
nition’ towards employees. Meanwhile, Sittlichkeit denotes something 
completely different: 


There is a kind of full recognition in the corporation that makes it 
like the family, the true recognition and honour owed to its members 
precisely because of the normative mutuality that the corporation 
embodies in the shared norms of its practices.*”° 


In business corporations, there is no ‘full recognition’ nor is there 
‘mutual and equal recognition’ but asymmetrical and vertical hierarchies 
and power relationships between management and non-managerial 
staff, between and inside top-, middle-, and line-management, and 
among functional divisions.*?! Even the functional divisions of man- 
agement have been ranked in accordance to their relevance: 1st = mar- 
keting, 2nd = finance, 3rd = operations management, and 4th HRM. 
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These hierarchical relationships are more often than not based on power 
rather than the Weberian ideology of bureaucratic functionality as sup- 
ported by The Servants of Power in management studies.” These four man- 
agerial functions depict very little synergy with virtually no equilibrium 
between them. Irrespective of managerial ranking and the contradiction 
of ‘power versus function’, all of this destroys Hegel’s mutual and equal 
recognition.” In conclusion, the profit-norm and conflicting structures — 
functionalism versus power - in corporate governance comprehensively 
annihilate Hegel’s ethics of full recognition. 


Moral corporate governance 


In sharp contrast to the damaged recognition found inside corporate 
governance, Hegel’s sittliche corporations follow a different route when 
it comes to recognition. According to American philosopher Adriaan 
Peperzak (2001:472), for example, Hegel’s concept of Sittlichkeit demands 
first and foremost mutual and equal recognition between employees and 
corporate management. In this, corporations are institutions of internal 
control, steering, and regulation [ein Instrument der Innensteuerung].*°* In 
other words, mutual and equal recognition - Sittlichkeit’s core concepts — 
are also the key to understand management and corporate governance 
(cf. Schmidt am Busch 2011a). Corporate management has significant 
moral responsibilities when it comes to Innensteuerung or corporate gov- 
ernance. Hegel’s sittliche corporations are aligned to the ethical concept 
of sittliche Innensteuerung. This leads to the ethical concept of ‘sittliche 
corporate governance’ linked to mutual and equal recognition under 
Sittlichkeit. In order to specify the concept of ‘sittliche corporate govern- 
ance’, the responsibilities and moral configurations of a corporation can 
be identified as shown in Table 6.3.4° 

Table 6.3 begins with Hegel’s key concept, namely, the purpose of the 
corporation which is to secure the livelihood of its members. As such, 
sittliche corporations take part in the creation of ethical corporate life 
because they are part of ‘ethical life’ [Sittlichkeit]. If Hegel’s sittliche cor- 
porations are about achieving the self-actualisation of human beings 
as moral beings, such corporations need to have corporate members. 
In general, corporations employ individuals through what HRM calls 
‘recruitment and selection’ via labour markets. In other words, business 
corporations receive their members through a disconnected managerial 
process called HRM rather than through corporate members themselves 
which would be the case in Hegel’s sittliche corporations under ‘sittliche 
corporate governance’. 
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Table 6.3 The corporation and corporate governance 


No. 75 key elements and functions of a sittliche corporation 

1. The purpose of the corporation is to secure the substance of all its members. 

2. The sittliche corporation meets its economic goal: stability of living 
conditions and security of income. 

3. This society is to be stabilised, in his opinion [Hegel] through the 
formation of corporations. 

4. Incorporations, humans are substantially free, i.e. their actions enable 
them to earn a livelihood, without being subject to economic 
uncertainties of market movement. 

5. Different people and occupational professions find their living cohesion 
in a particular organisation or even more specifically (e.g. according to 
occupational groups) in a sub-organisation such as corporations. 

6. Corporations, as ongoing professional cooperatives, ensure permanency 
in their members’ skills, ability, and professional honour and secure 
their basic economic needs. 

7. Corporations eliminate an ever increasing mechanisation, routines, and 
monotony of work (convulsions, i.e. Zuckungen, Philosophy of Right, 
1821) that result in deskilling under Tayloristic work arrangements that 
disallow an individual development of skills. 

8. The Hegelian labour market is thus rather strictly regulated through the 
system of corporations. 

9. Corporate governance would approve and support its members. 

10. It would include the right of wellbeing of all members of a corporation. 

11. It would have respect for their professional and moral standing. 

12. The corporation is every bit as important for the wealthier and more 
powerful members of the community as it is for medium- and low- 
income individuals because, although the former are much less 
materially vulnerable, they are more likely to associate their honour 
with material success. 

13. Incorporations, wealthy property owners lose their arrogance and envy 
which may influence others while righteousness receives its true 
recognition and honour. 

14. There is a sittliche aspect of being a member of a corporation that 
determines members’ interests and activities directed towards the 
welfare of their colleagues and the continuation of a corporation. 

15.  Sittlich is the outcome when all interests are taken into account properly, 
which implies that corporations are in a position to form a common 
interest among their members. 

16. Corporations represent an institutionalisation of specific forms of 
recognition. 

17. Corporate governance should be in the service of public interest. 

18. Corporate governance liberates corporate members from individualistic 
ways. 

19. There is a collective competence of corporations, to set moral standards 


for the economic activities of its members. 


(continued ) 
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Table 6.3 (continued) 


No. 75 key elements and functions of a sittliche corporation 

20. Corporations proceed in their moral decision-making according to 
economic laws. 

21. As a member of a class of a corporation I am able to become aware of 
claims upon me which restrict my self-seeking and impose upon me 
some natural-seeming group constrains. 

22. Individuals who join a corporation (employment) or are co-opted by one 
gain a measure of economic security. 

23. Corporations, however, are limited, partial social units... to tame the 
economy. 

24. A corporation organises the production of usable goods. 

25. The idea of the corporation [as a] voluntary work-related cooperative. 

26. In business-to-business relations, competition among corporations is 
limited. 

27. There is a corporate distribution of production sites. 

28. For Hegel, the boundaries of a corporative-regulatory economic order of 
corporations lie where job security of all corporate members is at risk. 

29. The governing collective of a corporation defines market relations of 
demand and supply. 

30. | Corporate members experience two forms of education: schooling in the 
chosen trade, vocation, or profession; and, more importantly, training 
in the conduct of the affairs of the corporations. 

31. The individual’s experience acquired in corporate life assures a measured 
social mobility. 

32. Corporations are self-conscious and reflective institutions with self- 
actualising participants inside a socio-economic order. 

33. Participation of the citizens in the governance of a corporation is an 
essential ingredient. 

34. Participation in the management of the corporation, in the 
administration of its affairs, in the decisions of its membership, and in 
the election of its representatives; hence Hegel would see corporate 
members as self-law-giving individuals. 

35. The corporation’s officers are elected by the membership, the result of the 
elections are subject to scrutiny by the public authority. 

36. The secondment [or representatives to a parliament] shall be made by the 
corporation and not by the people. 

37. A corporation is a community with a special purpose. 

38. The corporation regulates all forms of the social intercourse among its 
members. 

39. Communities of corporate members must retain their corporate and 
semi-autonomous identities. 

40. Hegel would probably argue that being a member of a corporation adds 
more to one’s life in terms of freedom than it takes away from it. 

41. One’s professional identity is in a deep sense part of who one is . . . [this 


is] embedded in the social structures of the . . . corporation. 


(continued ) 
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Table 6.3 (continued) 


No. 75 key elements and functions of a sittliche corporation 

42. Corporate governance guarantees a concrete solidarity among the 
‘burghers’ (cf. Honneth 2008:6). 

43. A free corporation implied a horizontal mode of association, a principle 
of sociability and solidarity among workers that reflected the divergent 
interests of wage-labourers and employers .. . in a form of 
‘associationism’ as the antidote to the atomised individualism of a 
competitive commercial society. 

44. The corporate spirit contains an uprooting [Einwurzelung] of the particular 
into the universal (Hegel 1821:§289) by unifying both. 

45. A corporation provides for the unselfish purpose of the whole and serves 
to mediate the purely selfish economic goals of individual members of 
civil society. 

46. Internally, the social cohesion of corporations is primarily established 
through a ‘shared’ set of common values reflecting corporate cohesion. 

47. Corporate governance has to support ‘internal corporate solidarity’ 
[binnenkorporative Solidarität]. 

48. Inside a corporation’s social-cultural sphere, members of a civic 
community [Gemeinwesen] share a corporate spirit of ‘being one of us’, 

49. Corporations are communities of economic subjects as a conscious 
association of individuals with similar occupational skills, 

50. Corporations are part of a moral reorganisation of civil society as 
corporate self-organisation. 

51. Through the corporate-based individual-institution interface, corporate 
members learn Sittlichkeit. 

52. The corporation is a moral self-governing body in civil society. 

53. Generally, the corporation is designed to eliminate the patron-client 
relationship. 

54. | Corporations are introduced through the formula of a return of morality 
as an immanent fixture of capitalist society. 

55. In corporations, civil society receives a self-governing authority that — in 
institutional theory - represents the middle between Smith’s 
‘randomness’ of market allocation and a quasi-absolute domination 
through state intervention: corporations eliminate extremes. 

56. By the same token state supervision over corporations ensures that 
corporations do not ossify [verknöchern, Hegel], encapsulate themselves 
in themselves [in sich verhausen, Hegel], and deteriorate into a miserable 
Zunftwesen or guild (Hegel 1821, §255, Zusatz). 

57. Corporations are a means against the despotism and domination of 
masters and factory owners. 

58. Corporations unify the identity of its members’ particular interests with 
an objective universality of shared interests. 

59. | Corporate governance thwarts the misfortunes of the capitalistic market. 

60. Corporations can be understood as internalisation-collectives 


compensating external-negative results of purely private economic 
activities through collectively corporate standards. 


(continued ) 
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Table 6.3 (continued) 


No. 75 key elements and functions of a sittliche corporation 


61. An equal distribution of income is more important than the mere level of 
income. 

62. A corporative organised stability of income supersedes competition. 

63. The purpose of corporate governance is to bring isolated individuals into 
an economic and ethical order providing a civic community against 
isolating effects of industrial work. 

64. Working in corporations [is] for Hegel both individually satisfying and 
socially stabilising. 

65. Corporations prevent their members from the risk of poverty, loss of 
honour, and isolation from the common cause. 

66. Hegel leaves care of the poor to corporations. 

67. Inthe corporation poverty loses its arbitrariness as well as its injustice 
and humiliating character. 

68. When individuals encounter each other in civil society, they accordingly 
do so as somebody, as particular members of social classes and 
corporations. 

69. Corporations have a right to establish insurance systems that secure the 
livelihoods of their members. 

70. Corporations ensure that its members are protected against poverty, 
illness, and the incapacity for work. 

71. Insofar as corporations protect their members, members have a right to 
the corporation’s help (Hegel 1821:§253). 

72. Corporations offer a place where individuals with their capabilities and 
skills are recognised, and every person can command the respect due to 
one in his social position. 

73. Colleagues who share a professional field of knowledge know the skills 
and efforts one needs in their social sector. They have the skills and 
competency to assess the relevant qualifications and efforts of their 
profession comparatively. 

74. Corporations should act as a guard to prevent the civil service from 
becoming a new aristocracy and a potential tyranny. 

75. Corporations must be given the moral duty to eliminate the corruption 
of wealth. In corporations, the rich has a true and noble opportunity 
to acquire to honour . . . here he can use his wealth for the 
cooperative. 


Unlike the ideological equalisation of commercial and financial 
markets with labour markets under Managerialism, labour markets 
are distinctively different.” Since Hegel was aware of the negative and 
pathological impacts of commercial and labour markets on individu- 
als, the Hegelian labour market is strictly regulated through the sys- 
tem of corporations. Hegel’s sittliche corporations are responsible for 
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regulating labour markets. This means three things for ‘sittliche corpo- 
rate governance’: 


1. ‘sittliche corporate governance’, corporations, and Managerialism need 
to reverse their ideological push towards deregulation in favour of 
regulation; 

2. internal labour markets need to be regulated to actively reflect on the 
parameters set out in Sittlichkeit; and 

3. externally, corporate governance needs to actively engage with civil 
society’s institutions such as labour markets. These relationships also 
need to be reflective of Sittlichkeit’s mutual recognition (Chitty 2013:686). 


This means that today’s corporate governance can no longer see itself and 
its corporations as independent Robinson Crusoe-like islands disconnected 
from civil society and labour markets.*” Instead, it needs to restructure cor- 
porations so that they ‘are’ sittliche corporations. Once human beings are 
employed by corporations through the active interface between sittliche 
corporations and civil society’s labour markets and society’s regulative 
institutions, sittliche corporate governance approves and supports cor- 
porate members including the right of wellbeing of all corporate mem- 
bers. Sittliche corporations are places where ‘all’ members share corporate 
welfare equally. This means that HRM, for example, is no longer a verti- 
cal but a horizontal function moving from the horizontal asymmetry of 
‘I manage you’ to the sittliche ‘we’ of true self-management.*® 

This would involve a re-designing of all current corporate policies so 
that these no longer award ‘managerial perks’ to some but not to oth- 
ers. Subsequently, this might even encourage a structural change in the 
hierarchies as upheld by current corporate management to fully respect 
the professional and moral standing of corporate members. With that, 
moral corporate members (Hegel) could (re)-align their lives as corpo- 
rate members with their professional lives. This means, for example, 
that professional responsibilities and moral codes would no longer be 
suppressed by corporate management in favour of the corporate Real 
Bottom Line. It also means that corporate governance serves Sittlichkeit 
rather than shareholder-value. In short, the more moral imperatives of 
Sittlichkeit take shape [Gestalt], the more will the picture of corporate 
governance as it currently exists start to weaken in favour of ‘sittliche cor- 
porate governance’. Eventually, in such a sittliche corporation corporate 
members determine the interests and activities in, at least, three ways: 


1. the welfare of their colleagues; 
2. the continuation of a corporation; and 
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3. corporations represent an ‘institutionalisation of specific forms of 
recognition’.*? 


This denotes that the welfare of corporate members is organised by 
corporate members themselves rather than by management. On the 
issue of continuation of a corporation, current management thinking 
as shown, for example, by the Harvard Business Review (HBR 2010) coin- 
cides with that of ‘sittliche corporate governance’ with two exceptions: 
predominantly, ‘existing’ (HBR 2010) relates to a corporation rather 
than to corporate management itself and managerial ‘short-termism’ 
(HBR 2010) has to be replaced by ‘long-termism’ so that a corpora- 
tion is not sold to the next bidder for handsome managerial payouts, 
bonuses, golden parachutes, and so on. The third aspect remains sig- 
nificant because business corporations do not represent an ‘institution- 
alisation of specific forms of recognition’ as understood by Hegelian 
philosophy. Hegelian ethics of recognition is about mutual and equal 
recognition.*®! Recognition is established between two or more equal 
partners. It carries social and sittliche, not individualistic connotations. 
There is no such thing as one-sided recognition. While recognition 
might be ‘what we owe to each other’, Canadian philosopher Charles 
Taylor puts a higher premium on it, namely, it is ‘not just as a courtesy 
we owe people but is a vital human need’.’® Overall, ‘sittliche corporate 
governance’ needs to be based on mutual and equal recognition among 
all corporate members. If corporations seek to be a place for an ‘insti- 
tutionalisation of specific forms of recognition’, they need to become 
sittliche corporations. 

To achieve that, ‘sittliche corporate governance’ needs to liberate cor- 
porate members from individualistic ways - the exact opposite of the 
managerial fostering of hyper-individualism as currently administered 
by corporate management. It allows individuals to remain inside a sit- 
tliche community away from ‘moral egoism’. In this, the moral goals 
of individuals are united with the goals of ‘sittliche corporate govern- 
ance’, economic goals of markets, common goals of civil society, and 
eventually the universal goals of Hegel’s ‘world spirit’.°° This leads to a 
moral corporate life that allows individuals to gain a substantial degree 
of social-economic harmony and economic security. Simultaneously, 
it eliminates one of Hegel’s most fundamental problems, namely, the 
arbitrariness or Willkiir of markets and, as a consequence, managerial 
decision-making. As a consequence, Hegel’s sittliche corporations 
‘tame the economy’ by no longer fostering economic arbitrariness and 
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market Willkiir and they exclude competition for the benefit of profit- 
making that ‘uses’ human resources. Instead, a sittliche corporation 
guarantees stable work and income arrangements and regulates eco- 
nomic supply and demand. On the other hand, for-profit corporations 
are linked to educational institutions that train managers. Management 
schools - just as business corporations — are exposed to the arbitrari- 
ness and Willkiir of markets. Meanwhile, sittliche corporations become 
educational rather than marketing institutions (Campello 2013:144). 
This sharply contradicts General Motor’s CEO Alfred Sloan’s famous 
statement: 


The point is that General Motors is not in business to make cars, but 
to make money. 


Hence, a sittliche management school would no longer exist to ‘make 
money’ (Sloan) but to ‘educate people’. This is an unthinkable alterna- 
tive to the rampant Managerialism found in such schools.*°° However, 
inside such a non-market-driven sphere of education, sittliche corpora- 
tions play a significant role. According to Hegelian ethics, corporate 
governance - through its links to civil society - establishes two forms of 
education: 


1. schooling in the chosen trade, vocation, and profession; and 
2. training in the conduct of the affairs of the corporations. 


By the affairs of a sittliche corporation, Hegelian ethics does not pri- 
marily mean the technicalities, functionalities, and managerial particu- 
larities but education has to be understood in the tradition of Aristotle’s 
and Rousseau’s educational philosophies. This denotes an education 
that achieves moral relationships with others in the form of friendship 
(Aristotle) and a moral participation in the affairs of corporations and 
civil society.°” As a consequence, individuals experience social mobility 
in corporate and societal life. This cannot be reduced to HRM’s internal 
promotions. Instead, it supports mobility in governing the affairs of sit- 
tliche corporations and civil society. To achieve that, sittliche corpora- 
tions have to establish a self-conscious and reflective union between 
corporations and society with self-actualising participants inside a socio- 
economic order (Gallagher 1987:174). Such self-actualising participants 
are no longer mere economic ‘resources’ employed by management to 
increase ‘The Corporate Bottom Line! 28 Instead of the reduction and 
denigration of human beings to resources and underlings, individuals 
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are participating as corporate citizens in the governance of a corpora- 
tion. In the words of Heiman (1971:130): 


Participation in the management of the corporation, in the admin- 
istration of its affairs, in the decisions of its membership, and in the 
election of its representatives; the corporation’s officers are elected by 
the membership, the result of the elections are subject to scrutiny by 
the public authority. 


This establishes a very different picture to those forms of corporate 
governance found today. For one, sittliche corporate governance is no 
longer merely an affair of top-management but includes all members of 
a corporation. Secondly, this introduces one of the most feared words 
in Managerialism’s catalogue of allowable terms: democracy. Hegel’s 
philosophy of Sittlichkeit indicates ‘the election of representatives’ to 
govern corporations rather than the unilateral and sometimes obscure 
appointments top-management makes.°” But there is worse to come for 
today’s business corporations. Hegelian philosophy also suggests that 
‘elections are subject to scrutiny by the public authority’. Today’s corpo- 
rate governance already includes crypto-democratic ‘elections’ (sic!) of 
a board of directors. The format under which this is currently adminis- 
tered might infer connotations of distortions and unfairness. It appears 
incompatible with any closer electoral examination as, for example, 
conducted by the 2002 Nobel Peace Prize winner Jimmy Carter setting 
standards for what can be called ‘democratic’ (e.g. www.cartercenter. 
org). In Hegel’s sittliche corporations these distortions have to be elimi- 
nated while participation has to be extended to all corporate members. 
Finally, corporate elections have to be overseen by public authorities. 
This might be an unwelcome notion to business corporations that view 
this as interference and an externality but not so for sittliche corpora- 
tions aligned to Sittlichkeit. 

Once elected as representatives, these corporate members must retain 
their corporate and semi-autonomous identities. They are aligned to 
civil society and Sittlichkeit through an awareness that a societal identity 
is not merely an externality. No longer can the ideology of stakeholders 
be used to justify cutting corporations off from the moral responsibili- 
ties formulated in Hegel’s second level of Sittlichkeit, namely, civil soci- 
ety. But the semi-autonomous identity of individuals in corporations 
has another side. This is the balance between corporate and individual 
identity. ‘Hegel would probably argue that being a member of a corpo- 
ration adds more to one’s life in terms of freedom than it takes away 
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from "Sid In Sittlichkeit, corporate members have an organisational, soci- 
etal, moral, and individual identity at the same time. This ends Whyte’s 
(1961) Organisation Men as a one-dimensional identity that is unilater- 
ally shaped by corporate management and Managerialism. It unifies an 
individual’s organisational identity with a professional identity. ‘One’s 
professional identity is in a deep sense part of who one is [and this is] 
embedded in the social structures of the . . . corporation.’s!! But the shap- 
ing of one’s identity through Hegel’s sittliche corporations goes further 
than that. 

Corporate governance also guarantees solidarity among the ‘burgh- 
ers’s!? that is created among corporate members and extends deep into 
the sphere of civil society. Sittliche corporate governance supports what 
Kersting (1988:9) calls ‘internal corporate solidarity’ [binnenkorporative 
Solidarität] as an extension towards the binnenkorporative Solidarität of 
civil society. In that way, corporate members can overcome the particular 
and sectarian interests of corporations and extend their moral interests 
to a universally shared interest that is organisationally manifested in an 
organised community of economic subjects as a conscious association 
with occupational skills. This organised community demands a ‘reor- 
ganisation of society as corporative self-organisation’ inside a sittlich- 
economic constitution of society [sittliche Wirtschaftsverfassung]. Inside 
corporations, the social cohesion establishes a ‘shared’ set of common 
values (Schmidt am Busch 2011a). This is not what management stud- 
ies identify as ‘corporate culture’ (Buchwalter 2012a:89). Unlike the 
one-dimensionally created corporate culture of business corporations 
where the ‘shared’ is in fact a ‘managerially administered’ corporate 
culture, a sittliche corporate culture remains an outcome of a shared 
set of common values established by all corporate members. In that 
way, ‘culture’ represents the actual meaning of the term rather than a 
managerial version of corporate hegemony ideologically re-framed as 
culture. 

The shared universal culture reaches beyond the sectarian, particu- 
lar, and economic interest of business corporations and thereby ‘thwarts 
the misfortunes of the capitalistic market’ (Hegel). To support this is 
the task of ‘sittliche corporate governance’ with the purpose of bring- 
ing isolated individuals into the economic, political, and ethical order 
of Sittlichkeit. Inside such a system, corporate members are protected 
from the risk of poverty, loss of honour, and isolation (Aubenas 2011). 
Not surprisingly, Hegel leaves care for the isolated poor to corporations 
because poverty is created not in the spheres of families and states (1 + 3) 
but in the sphere of civil society (2), economy, and corporations. This 
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indicates that today’s corporations would have to radically restructure 
their present organisational setup so that ‘sittliche corporate governance’ 
is able to establish insurance systems securing the livelihood of corpo- 
rate members who have a right to the corporation’s help (Hegel). 

Once corporations are fully established as sittliche organisations, indi- 
viduals encounter each other as members of a sittliche order, of a sittliche 
class, and of a sittliche corporation. Within the organisational structure 
of corporate Sittlichkeit, corporations remain places where individuals 
develop their vocational capabilities and skills. These vocational capabil- 
ities and skills are officially recognised by sittliche corporations. But this 
is not done through the current managerial setup of HRM but through 
‘colleagues’, that is, co-workers. It moves HRM’s asymmetrical and ver- 
tical ‘I manage you’ approach to a horizontal ‘colleague to colleague’ 
approach allowing space for Hegel’s important ethics of mutual and 
equal recognition. This ‘colleague to colleague’ recognition combines 
the sittliche recognition among employees but also recognition of their 
vocational capabilities and skills. Unlike the non-technical expertise of 
HRM in most managerial fields ranging from IT, accounting, operations, 
to many others, Hegel’s sittliche skill recognition through those ‘who 
share a professional field of knowledge’ disallows HRM’s performance 
assessment through outsiders such as HR managers. Instead, it allows 
performance assessment based on moral and expert knowledge. Such 
performance assessment and performance management is not based 
on HRM-ideologies but on vocational capabilities and skills of those 
who know the skills and efforts one needs in their sector. After all, they 
have the skills and competency to assess the relevant qualifications and 
efforts of their profession comparatively. In combining Hegel’s mutual 
and equal recognition with skill recognition and assessment through 
a ‘colleague to colleague’ process, corporate members can command 
respect due to their position in a corporation. Such a form of corporate 
cohesion also extends beyond the confinements of corporations. 

Hegel’s sittliche corporations act as a safeguard to prevent corporations, 
corporate governance, and even the ‘civil’ service from becoming a new 
aristocracy and potential tyranny. In other words, it is not only the state 
that supervises corporations as we have seen already but Hegel’s sittli- 
che corporations that supervise themselves and simultaneously also the 
states. Hegel’s sittliche corporations achieve this in two ways: 


1. by safeguarding and supervising themselves through corporate mem- 
bers preventing corporate governance from becoming an authoritar- 
ian system; and 
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2. through the relationship between sittliche corporations and states. 
Hegel sees this relationship as reciprocal. 


Hegel’s sittliche corporations function as supervising institutions towards 
the state as a system of ‘checks and balances’. It is the task of sittliche 
corporations to prevent states and the civil service from becoming new 
aristocracy and tyranny. Sittliche corporations represent the exact oppo- 
site of what many business corporations have done throughout centu- 
ries starting with the British East India Company, namely, the support of 
British colonialism, German fascism, Franco’s Spain, military dictator- 
ships in Europe, Middle and South America, Africa, the Middle East, and 
Asia.>" In Sittlichkeit, tyranny is an irrational act. It is contrary to Arendt’s 
(1958) Human Condition. But Hegel’s moral irrationality also applies to 
the immorality of the rich. For Hegel the moral ‘corruption of wealth’ 
[Verderben des Reichtums] can be solved in corporations where wealthy 
individuals can use their capital for a cooperative. Rather than creating 
corporate corruption, sittliche corporations are a means to avoid it. Only 
when corporations act in a moral way can they be considered rational. 
The rational-Sittlichkeit link is discussed in the next chapter. 


/ 


Corporate Governance 
Rationality and Morality 


Hegelian philosophy advocates a transition from human 
emancipation to political emancipation.°'° 


One of the main moral tasks of a corporation is internal governance 
[Innensteuerung]. Hegel’s system of ethical life [System der Sittlichkeit] 
includes sittliche corporations and sets out a model that is very differ- 
ent from the business corporation governed and operated under the 
one-dimensional imperative of The Real Bottom Line 26 Sittliche corpo- 
rations and business corporations are not the same. It remains impera- 
tive to recognise the following: (i) modern Hegelian philosophy that 
followed Hegel’s death has contributed significantly to our understand- 
ing of Hegel’s Sittlichkeit as applied to corporations; (ii) in many ways, 
this has clarified Hegel’s original catalogue that defined sittliche cor- 
porations; (iii) the current state of research into Hegelian philosophy 
has exceeded Hegel’s own expressions made in his Philosophy of Right 
(1821); and finally, (iv) these new developments together with Hegel’s 
original concept of corporations shape the ethical understanding of 
corporations and corporate governance.” For a start, Hegel was a keen 
student of British political economy and well informed with regard to 
the economic developments of industrialism, workshops, companies, 
firms, and perhaps even the early stage ‘corporations’ in Britain such 
as, for example, the British East India Company of 1600. Being a moral 
philosopher, Hegel did not see modern corporations purely as economic 
actors. In Hegelian philosophy, corporations - like any other institution 
or organisation - are seen as rational when they are connected to ethical 
life [Sittlichkeit]. Hence, Hegel’s ethics strongly emphasises the social and 
moral role of corporations and explains the importance Hegel places 
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on corporations as moral actors. Perhaps this sounds rather surprising 
for today’s one-dimensional and, above all, managerially conditioned 
understanding of business corporations as engineered by Managerialism 
and corporate mass media. 

Hegelian ethics defines the role of corporations as social and moral 
actors. This creates moral obligations that end the pathologies created 
by industrial capitalism during Hegel’s time as well as modern corpo- 
rate capitalism. It is the task of Hegel’s sittliche corporation to prevent 
inequality in wealth and poverty that, according to Hegel, results in 
mass pauperisation.°!® The very same is expressed by Adam Smith’s ‘no 
linen shirt’ statement.‘ Aligned to the Smith-Hegel diagnosis of pov- 
erty, Hegel saw corporations as institutions that take part in the creation 
of poverty but also provide solutions to poverty and mass pauperisa- 
tion.>”° For Hegel, corporations are institutions that enhance human self- 
actualisation, self-realisation, Sittlichkeit, and above all human freedom. 
They are institutions that avoid ‘moral injuries’ [moralische Verletzungen] 
such as ‘deception and fraud’ ranging from the relative ‘harmless’ de- 
recognition [Verweigerung der Anerkennung] through ‘not-greeting to the 
stigmatisation of entire groups’ of people such as employees and trade 
unionists.°?! For Hegel, creating moral injuries represents an irrational 
act.°?? Consequently, only institutions capable of enhancing freedom and 
Sittlichkeit are rational. In the words of Hegelian philosopher Frederick 
Neuhouser (2011:292), ‘Rational social institutions encourage the expres- 
sion of personal, moral, and social freedom.’ In other words, it is the 
task of corporations and their Innensteuerung of corporate governance to 
encourage the expression of ‘personal, moral, and social freedom’. These 
three freedoms are challenging to today’s business corporations. 

Table 7.1 indicates that if today’s corporations are to be sittliche corpo- 
rations, they must, firstly, recognise the existence of personal, moral, and 
social freedom; secondly, sittliche corporate management goes beyond 
that by striving towards the actualisation of these three freedoms — mak- 
ing it real; thirdly, corporate governance can never be disconnected 
from corporate members and both can never be disconnected from 
Sittlichkeit. In short, the Hegelian ethics of self-determination and self- 
actualisation might be summed up as ‘it is the corporate membership 
that governs corporations and not corporate management that governs 
corporate members’. This is what German philosopher Bruno Liebrucks 
(1974:17) calls ‘co-determination’ [Mitbestimmung]. What is set out in 
Table 7.1 indicates two movements: (i) from business corporations to sit- 
tliche corporations and (ii) from today’s corporate governance to sittliche 
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Table 7.1 Three freedoms and three challenges 


No. Form of freedom Challenges to business corporations 


1 Personal freedom The concept of personal freedom challenges the 
current setup of managerial regimes as much as it 
challenges management's ideology of the 
managerial prerogative and the right to manage. 
It also means the end of Organisation Men 
(Whyte 1961). 

2 Moral freedom In moral philosophy, moral freedom is inextricably 
linked to free will and as such challenges the 
management ideology of handing the free will 
over to markets.°?* 

3 Social freedom In Hegelian philosophy social freedom does not 
mean freedom of the individual because freedom 
always and at the same time means the freedom 
of others. This challenges corporate management 
because it grants itself freedom not granted to 
others inside corporations, namely, middle and 
lower management, while non-managerial 
employees are also excluded. 


corporate governance. It also means that Sittlichkeit applies to corpora- 
tions in exactly the same way as it applies to all other institutions and 
spheres of Sittlichkeit, namely, the non-economic part of sittliche civil 
society, family (level 1) and states (level 3).°”° 

Civil society and states are to be governed through two moral means: 
According to Kant, for example, it is the ethics of self-determination; 
for Hegel, this became self-actualisation. Self-determination and self- 
actualisation carry strong connotations to what German philosopher 
Albrecht Wellmer calls democratic Sittlichkeit.°?° Not surprisingly, civil 
society and states are determined and actualised through democracy. 
As a consequence, ‘sittliche corporate governance’ is also to be governed 
through democracy. Overall, Hegel saw that models of freedom (e.g. 
Table 7.1) are established in the spheres of civil society, state, and corpo- 
rations. He envisioned that Sittlichkeit established at the first level would 
have a moral link to corporations denoting a transition from family into 
civil society in which corporations are located. As such, there are tran- 
sitional and reciprocal links between family and corporations. Not sur- 
prisingly, Hegel noted in his Philosophy of Right,>”’ 


The corporation is called the second family. 
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Hegel saw families as a key to corporations and civil society. But he did 
not mean Managerialism’s ideologies such as ‘we are all in one boat’ 
and ‘the happy corporate family’ with the CEO as authoritarian father 
figure. Business corporations are not families because they are for-profit 
organisations while families are not. Furthermore, both are not based on 
the same form of morality. Families exist for mutual and equal recogni- 
tion based on ‘bonds of intimacy’ (Hegel) while corporations exist for 
the achievement of shareholder-value.** Corporations exclude mutual 
and equal recognition and have no bonds of intimacy. Finally, families 
do not operate with a clear division between shareholders and owners, 
and between management and non-managerial staff where the latter do 
the rowing in the ‘we are all in one boat’ ideology, while others enjoy 
the upper deck. Managerialism’s equalisation of ‘family = corporations’ 
represents pure ideology. 

For Hegel, however, ‘the model for civil society remains the family 
community [Gemeinsamkeit und Gemeinwesen]*” stressing the importance 
of size and relationship among family members and the spirit of com- 
munity and togetherness [Familiengeist and Gemeinschaftsgeist]. The con- 
version of a family spirit into a community spirit and a corporate spirit 
[Korporationsgeist]**° means that the moral tasks of families, civil society, 
and corporations overlap. Hegel saw all three institutions as transmis- 
sions towards Sittlichkeit based on a rational constitution of civil society 
and corporations. In Hegelian philosophy, only those institutions that 
act towards the achievement of Sittlichkeit are rational. In return, those 
institutions that do not strive towards Sittlichkeit can be considered 
irrational.**! Rational institutions foster an individual’s transition from 
being born into a family towards their transition into a rational, human, 
and sittliche community. In other words, only when corporations are 
sites for a ‘family > society/corporations — state’ transition can these 
be considered rational and ethical. In turn, corporations act irration- 
ally when they hinder the transition from the early family morality to 
Hegel’s higher moralities of the world spirit [Weltgeist]. 

In Hegelian ethics, the equalisation of morality with rationality results 
from the history of Hegel’s philosophy at the crossroad between feudal- 
ism’s mythical, superstitious, religious, and irrational past and moder- 
nity’s rationality manifested in Hegel’s philosophy.*? To understand 
Hegel’s rationality, one needs to recall that his historical period was that 
of pre-Germany where miniature states [Kleinstaaten] existed in which 
a landed, authoritarian, chauvinistic, religious, God-fearing, backward, 
and extremely anti-democratic nobility still sought to prevent the early 
signs of rationality and modernity that had already ‘infected’ substantial 
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sections of Germany’s educated elite. The conservative German ‘land, 
soil, and blood’ elite worked tirelessly to prevent modern administra- 
tion, rational democracy, and a capitalist economy (Moore 1966). To 
some extent, they were brought to backward German miniature states by 
Napoleon’s military victories that Hegel witnessed during his lifetime.*** 

During the early to mid-19th century, pre-German states remained 
miniature kingdoms - plus Prussia - incapable of an English industrial 
or a French political revolution. The battle between pre-Enlightenment 
and Enlightenment was still raging in those asphyxiated miniature king- 
doms of the early 19th century. Rationality was seen by German con- 
servatives as a sign of modernity that challenged the old ‘God-given’ 
regimes [von Gottes Gnaden]. When Hegel used a term such as ‘rational- 
ity’ he formulated a clear challenge to the pre-modern mythical order of 
Germanic religious irrationality thereby attacking the ruling elite who 
were at times his employers. In philosophical terms, however, Hegel’s 
‘morality = rationality’ equalisation challenged the old ‘religion = 
morality’ equation by replacing religion as the sole agency that formu- 
lates codes for morality. 

Before Hegel, Immanuel Kant formulated rational categorical impera- 
tives for rational morality in his ‘groundwork’. Like Kant, Hegel’s eth- 
ics is a form of rational ethics seeking to achieve Sittlichkeit through 
rational means. The difference between Kant and Hegel is that the for- 
mer relies on rational law-like categorical imperatives while the latter 
seeks a rational society with rational institutions. Hegel’s philosophy of 
‘rationality equals morality’ means that ‘rational institutions are sites 
for the expression of freedom concerning the way they foster social free- 
dom by providing individuals with particular identities that make social 
participation both free (un-coerced) and personally satisfying’.°* The 
application of Hegelian ethics creates a number of problems for conven- 
tional corporate governance: (i) traditionally, corporate governance does 
not see corporations as ‘rational institutions’ according to Sittlichkeit’s 
‘rationality equals morality’ principle; (ii) corporations have never fos- 
tered human freedom, neither internally nor externally; (iii) instead 
they operate managerial regimes often bordering on fear and creating 
‘coerced personalities’; and most obviously (iv), they remain sites of 
staunch anti-democracy disallowing corporate members direct partici- 
pation in corporate affairs and thereby preventing self-determination 
and self-actualisation (cf. Nussbaum 2010). In contrast, Hegel sees only 
those institutions as rational that meet four conditions. 

Table 7.2 shows four defining characteristics for rational-sittliche cor- 
porations. Already the first condition constitutes a severe challenge 
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Table 7.2 Hegel’s four conditions for rational institutions 


Identifying elements of moral institution in order 
Conditions to be rational: 


Participation Corporations must be created and operated by all 
participants. They cannot be created and operated by a 
disconnected top-down managerial hierarchy in the form 
of corporate governance. 

Human freedom Corporations can never be organised as ‘free institutions’ 
supporting human freedom; they remain locked into 
Fayol’s commanding others, delegating tasks to others, 
and controlling others. 

Self-actualisation To be rational institutions, corporations must not only be 
created by participants but they also must be based on the 
continuous and uninterrupted self-actualisation of its 


participants. 
Rationality & To be awarded the Hegelian label ‘rational’, corporations 
Sittlichkeit must not only subscribe to but also be an active 


expression of Sittlichkeit. This means that only those 
corporations that carry the label ‘rational’ are moral 
corporations as defined by Sittlichkeit. 


to business corporations because it demands that they are set up and 
operated by those who are members of such organisations. In Hegelian 
ethics, this includes corporate governance and non-managerial staff, 
in business corporations humiliatingly framed as underlings and sub- 
ordinates. Kant’s ethics of self-determination demands the inclusion 
of corporate members into corporate governance. This is to be seen as 
inclusive rather than exclusive. The participation of all corporate mem- 
bers determines two issues: corporate members determine themselves — 
self-determination — and they determine corporate structures such as 
corporate governance. 

In Sittlichkeit, these ethical demands take an even more concrete shape 
in the form of self-actualisation. By self-actualisation, Hegel means that 
corporations must be the real and factual expression of the actuality of 
corporate members. The actualisation of members refers to freedom but 
also relates to what Managerialism calls ‘externalities’ - those outside 
of corporations. Hegelian philosophy goes beyond Kantian formalism, 
self-determination, and categorical imperatives. In Hegelian philosophy, 
human beings are not seen as individuals but as social beings inside 
moral institutions. This establishes reciprocal moral responsibilities 
between human beings and institutions. Today’s business corporations 
struggle with such concepts. Even when discounting democracy, Kant’s 
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self-determination and Hegelian self-actualisation remain highly dis- 
comforting to them. Modern corporations are run exclusively by upper- 
and middle-management with total disregard for democracy and the 
ethical demand for self-actualisation. Corporate anti-democracy is also 
manifested in management's self-assigned role of commanding others, 
delegating tasks, and controlling others. All of these have been outlined 
in the early stage of management and have been practised ever since. 

Significantly, Hegelian ethics demands that corporations are set up 
by ‘all’ corporate members governed through the full participation of 
‘all’ members. This raises the abhorred spectre of industrial democracy 
against which corporations, Managerialism, and management studies 
have spent decades of fighting. For them the rationality of democracy 
is no rationality at all. Perhaps losing the battle for workplace democ- 
racy has been paralleled by a victory of corporations over democracy 
outside the corporation as issues such as corporate campaign dona- 
tions, corporate lobbying, and the reduction of democracy to a cor- 
porate TV spectacle engineered by corporate mass media shows. Beder 
has described this takeover as The Corporate Manipulation of Community 
Values.°*° Meanwhile, internally, the anti-democratic ideology of corpo- 
rations results in non-democratic, non-moral, and non-rational organi- 
sations. Hegel’s philosophy inextricably links Enlightenment’s concept 
of rationality to morality (Ritter 1974a:222). This might be formulated 
as ‘without rationality no Sittlichkeit and without Sittlichkeit no rational- 
ity’. Nevertheless, modern corporations - under the ideological guidance 
of Managerialism — operate managerial regimes supported by crypto- 
scientific management studies that have systematically and deliberately 
disconnected morality from rationality. Management’s denial of the 
‘rationality equals morality’ link of Kantian and Hegelian philosophy 
and Enlightenment may have three explanations: 


(a) it is simply impossible and therefore wrong; 

(b) it challenges predominant management ideologies such as Manage- 
rialism and therefore threatens those in the position of institutional 
power, for example, those whom Baritz calls The Servants of Power 
(1960); and 

(c) it is obstructive to the one-dimensional irrationality of profit- 
maximisation. 


As a consequence, once the segregation of rationality and morality had 
been successfully established, the constitution of business corporations 
moved from being rational and moral to being irrational and immoral. 
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But contrary to that, Sittlichkeit demands that corporate governance 
must be an actual expression of the rationality of freedom. However, 
the managerial framing of human beings as underlings and subordi- 
nates is irrational and hardly a feature of freedom. Furthermore, corpo- 
rate governance needs to foster social freedom. As Hegel says, freedom 
means to have ‘an opportunity to contribute to the actualisation not 
only of one’s own interest but also of another person’s freedom’.°? By 
this Hegelian philosophy means social and human freedom. Sittlichkeit 
equates ‘human’ (humanity) and ‘personal’ (individual) with ‘social’ 
freedom (socio-economic institutions). Hegel specifically, clearly, and 
directly says ‘a person’s freedom’ not corporate (corporations and cor- 
porate governance), managerial (managerial regimes), and economic 
freedom (markets). Nonetheless, he remained concerned with economic 
freedom based on the ‘unfreedom’ the market had created in the most 
advanced economy of his time, namely, the British economy. Hegel’s 
prime objective remains human freedom. As prescribed by Sittlichkeit, 
human freedom always takes priority over all other forms of freedom. 
One might even argue that Hegel’s human freedom can be seen as some- 
what of a ‘primus inter pares’ of economic, corporate, and any other 
form of freedom including management's self-assigned right to manage. 

Hegel’s specification of ‘providing individuals with particular identi- 
ties’ can never be achieved through the standard, vertical, pyramid-like 
hierarchies found in every organisational chart of every business corpo- 
ration. Furthermore, management’s obvious contradiction of ‘manage- 
ment versus employees’ is counterproductive to individuals with moral 
identities. Finally, being told that one is no longer human but a resource 
as applied inside managerial regimes is not supportive of ‘providing 
individuals with identities’ — resources hardly have identities. While this 
occurs under corporate governance, HRM ensures that the cold ‘human 
versus resource’ contradiction remains invisible to those who are the 
victims of such an ideology. 

Even when one considers a standard managerial definition of corpo- 
rate governance such as ‘corporate governance [is] a system of governing 
an organisation so that the interests of corporate owners are protected’ 
(Samson & Daft 2012:803), this definition of corporate governance 
excludes social participation and self-actualisation. This represents a 
clear case of ‘norm versus norm’: corporate governance versus social 
participation/self-actualisation. Once the ideological fog of the manage- 
rial definition of corporate governance has been removed what remains 
is ‘a system that protects corporate owners’. But questions such as why 
do powerful owners of corporations need protection, from whom, and 
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from what remain unasked. Meanwhile corporate governance is not so 
much about ‘protecting owners’ but to ensure that The Real Bottom Line 
is met which translates into ROI for shareholders who are the corpora- 
tion’s owners as the former Harvard Business Review editor Magretta°°® 
has outlined. It is the task of corporate governance to ‘faithfully rep- 
resent the interests of the corporation’s owners’. As such, corporate 
governance focuses on organisational goals, shareholder-value, and 
profit-maximisation. In sum, corporate governance is not concerned 
with social participation and self-actualisation but is a non-holistic 
and highly sectarian affair. It is about ‘the battle for corporate control’ 
between owners and management. It is this narrowness that defines 
corporate governance, not social participation and self-actualisation 
extended to the whole of a corporation. 


Corporate governance and Hegel’s concept of the whole 


The exclusion of social participation and self-actualisation is, of course, 
extended to lower- and middle-management, non-managerial staff, and 
other so-called stakeholders (trade unions, NGOs, the state, etc.). If, 
on the other hand, sittliche corporations had social participation, they 
would be free and un-coerced (Hegel). The dark side of corporate pathol- 
ogies would no longer exist.’ Above that, sittliche corporate governance 
knows the contradictions between Sittlichkeit and functionality, power, 
common managerial phrases like ‘my way or the highway’, ‘Mushroom 
Management’ and ‘FIFO - fit in or f*** off!’.54° If they did not exist, cor- 
porate governance would be able to conduct itself in social participa- 
tion and in a personally satisfying way. The concept of being ‘personally 
satisfying’ is obstructed by the fact that corporate governance is wedged 
between its task of governing and the stakeholders who own the busi- 
ness. This is attributable to, at least, seven issues. 

Table 7.3 outlines some of the reasons why the Hegelian notion of 
social participation and personally satisfying relationships within cor- 
porate governance and between other corporate entities is absent. 
Internally, corporate governance is not an extension of Hegel’s family 
fostering mutual recognition.°*! Corporate governance hardly resembles 
family-like institutions because it is not designed to give mutual aid to 
corporate members, there are no bonds of intimacy and closeness, and 
there are no natural social relations. In Sittlichkeit, however, moral cor- 
porations are built as ethical extensions to all three institutions that 
together create Sittlichkeit, namely, families (intimate), civil society (col- 
lectivism and community), and state (universal).”* These three moral 
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Table 7.3 Hegel’s ethics and the stakeholders of corporate governance 


No. Corporate governance and its stakeholders 


1. Shareholders (the owners of corporations) 

2. External markets, suppliers (upstream), and customers (downstream) 

3. Organisational demands with regard to functional management: HRM, 
marketing, operations management, and accounting and finance 

4. Organisational demands with regard to hierarchies: top-management, 
middle-management, line-management 

5. Organisational demands regarding regional operations and functional 
divisions (M-form) 

6. Non-managerial staff in the form of employees and their trade unions 

7. External stakeholders: NGOs, states, local communities, etc. 


levels create three moral links to create Sittlichkeit. Today’s corporations, 
however, are significantly different. Despite management’s ideologi- 
cal rhetoric of ‘we are all one big family’, Hegel’s ‘true recognition and 
honour’ does not feature in corporate governance.** Instead of being 
based on Kantian and Hegelian rationality, corporate governance relies 
on domination where the honour of virtually everyone regarded as non- 
managerial is reduced to being auxiliaries, appendices, or tools.°** 
Secondly, there is no ‘normative mutuality’ inside corporate govern- 
ance as relations between corporate management, shareholders, and 
employees are not defined by normative mutuality.°® Instead, these rela- 
tionships are reflective of Hegel’s ‘master-slave dialectics’ in which one 
side is reduced to a service in exchange for wages while the other two 
sides extract surplus-value for shareholder-value with corporate govern- 
ance providing a ‘self-serving’ buffer between both.’ Such an arrange- 
ment excludes the rationality of normative mutuality. Thirdly, there are 
no ‘shared norms of its practices inside’ a corporation because corporate 
governance deliberately excludes non-managerial staff from accessing 
its self-assigned privileges, thereby allowing the managerial ‘abuse of 
organisational perks, favouritism, and nepotism’ to flourish.°* In busi- 
ness corporations, corporate privileges are more often than not limited 
to those who management writer Magretta (2012:4) calls ‘people in posi- 
tions of institutional power’. In Hegelian ethics, however, privileges are 
neither self-assigned nor based on power. Instead of being exclusive, 
sittliche privileges are inclusive and exist because of sittliche corporate 
governance. If corporate governance is not part of Sittlichkeit, it can nei- 
ther have nor invent corporate privileges. Meanwhile in the corporate 
governance of business corporations, privileges occur under headings 
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such as corporate policies, norms, and practices. But when corporate 
governance develops them, everyone regarded as external to corporate 
governance is excluded. 

As a consequence, corporate governance destroys Hegel’s normative 
mutuality under what is called corporate policies that are invented 
unilaterally without rationality and mutuality. Instead of the ethics 
of normative mutuality, non-managerial employees are simply asked 
to accept the corporate policies of FIFO. This can never create ‘shared 
norms’ imperative for a sittliche corporation. An organisational cul- 
ture consisting of managerially induced non-shared norms that inten- 
tionally exclude those who are affected from creating such norms 
annihilates self-determination and self-actualisation. Managerialism’s 
invented ideology of shared norms and organisational culture is 
designed to increase unquestioned compliance and to make indi- 
viduals affirm to management’s right to manage and the managerial 
prerogative. Culture is a bottom-up affair of self-actualisation while 
top-down ‘culture’ is ideology. 

The comprehensive annihilation of normative mutuality under cor- 
porate governance has been extended to the individual rational will. 
Ever since philosophy, humanity, and human beings left the Dark Ages 
of religious and mythical feudalism, the rational individual will has 
been part of modernity, Enlightenment, and philosophy. Not surpris- 
ingly, the free rational will is a core part of Sittlichkeit. In Hegel’s concept 
of an ethical corporation, a corporate member seeks ‘the satisfaction 
of others as well as oneself . . . [In] the corporation . . . rights and wel- 
fare are united’.°* In contrast to sittliche corporations, today’s corporate 
governance excludes the mutual satisfaction of one’s own will as much 
as seeking to satisfy the will of others. Will-formation inside current 
corporate governance can never be rational, based on self-actualisation — 
it can only be one-dimensional and irrational. With damaged self- 
actualisation and de-recognition, there is not even a rational ‘corporate 
will’, only the will of management. The will of corporate governance is 
neither free nor can it ever seek the satisfaction of another will because 
it is directed towards non-human goals and dictated by the non-human 
and inhuman and (as Hegel would say) ungeistige un-spiritual institution 
of Adam Smith’s markets.° Internally meanwhile, the damaged will 
of corporate management is directed towards shareholder-value rather 
than towards Hegel’s ‘livelihood, welfare, and happiness of an individ- 
ua zi Hegel continues with ‘individuals come to see how the livelihood, 
happiness, and legal status of each is interwoven with the livelihood, 
happiness, and rights of all’ (Hegel 1821:§183). 
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Corporate governance does not foster such a rational understanding. 
It does not see ‘livelihood, happiness, and legal status of each’ as rel- 
evant to its operations. It does not conceptualise that ‘the livelihood, 
happiness, and rights of all is interwoven with’ corporate governance. 
Instead, employees’ livelihood is an externality reduced to wages and 
salaries that corporate governance sees as a cost-burden. Meanwhile 
organisational happiness is a term that does not exist in management 
studies, Managerialism, managerial regimes, management, corporations, 
and of course corporate governance. Finally, the ‘legal status’ of human 
beings is de-recognised through the managerial reframing of them as 
human resources and their conversion into tools (Buchwalter 2012a:22). 
This turns them into objects to corporate policies and ‘objects of power’ 
(Bauman 1989) with all the pathological consequences one can imagine. 

Outside the corporation, Managerialism’s ideology of deregulation - 
read destruction — of labour law has factually reduced the legal sta- 
tus of human beings employed by corporations. Given that Hegelian 
philosophy determines that ‘the sphere of law is the sphere of free- 
dom’, the destruction of labour law means the destruction of freedom 
(Riedel 1974:119). In this sense Managerialism damages people’s ‘live- 
lihood, happiness, legal status of each’ and everyone in civil society. 
Managerialism and its entourage of managerial economics view live- 
lihood, happiness, and legal status simply as externalities. Similarly, 
labour law and civil society itself are seen as institutions to be made 
subservient to corporations so that these ‘external’ arrangements sup- 
port The Real Bottom Line. 

In other words, corporate governance represents the exact opposite 
of what Hegelian ethics outlines as ‘civil society is a system of complete 
interdependence’ (Cullen 1988:23). There is no ‘system of complete 
interdependence’ under corporate governance. Instead, Hegel’s dialecti- 
cal two-way, mutual, and reciprocal interdependence is converted into a 
one-way street. Managerialism’s ideology seeks to make civil society uni- 
laterally dependent on corporations through a process that Habermas 
calls ‘colonisation’.°°! The relationship is not mutual (s) but represents 
the singularity of an asymmetrical power relation: ‘corporations — civil 
society’. Civil society is made submissive, subservient, an auxiliary insti- 
tution to support corporations. 

According to Hegel, societal members are simultaneously corporate 
members, members of a sittliche corporation and the economic sphere. 
These memberships are reciprocal and mutual relationships. But cor- 
porate members are also part of a family and a state (levels 1 + 3 of 
Sittlichkeit). In the words of philosopher Gallagher (1987:174), 
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What he does, as corporate member, is solely the corporation; he 
belongs to the whole which is itself an organ [Glied] of the entire 
society... the model of the relationships 


1. family member to the whole family, 

2. corporate member to the whole corporation, and 

3. the corporation itself to the state - is that of member to the organic 
whole in which the individual can be himself only to the extent 
that he participates in the life of the whole. 


In other words, Hegel does not construct an artificial segregation 
between civil society and corporate governance. There is no schizo- 
phrenic split personality into being a morally good and kind family 
father at night and a corporate raider during the day. Kindness and 
morality cannot be segregated from believing to be a kind father and 
a moral person and the immorality of corporate beliefs such as ‘in 
destruction there is opportunity’ which describes the frantic buying 
of gold by commodity traders on 12 September 2001 - the day after 
September 11th — and the buying of oil shortly before the Iraq invasion 
in expectation of rising gold and oil prices. While some die - others 
make money. Sittlichkeit renders such managerial ideologies and cor- 
porate behaviours irrational. These two examples — gold and oil - are 
prime examples of the managerial ‘Rationality of Irrationality’ (Godelier 
1966). While society views such behaviour as irrational and immoral, 
for commodity traders it appears rational. Managerialism discusses 
the society-corporations interface as stakeholder theory emphasising 
internal versus external stakeholders. In holistic Sittlichkeit, there are 
no internal-external boundaries and no managerially invented exter- 
nalities. There are no external stakeholders. Instead, sittliche corpora- 
tions are organic parts [Glieder] and living institutions of civil society 
in which today’s strict society-corporate boundaries are merely weak 
administrative delineations.°°? 

In Sittlichkeit, there is no clear-cut division between being a member of 
a family, a corporate member, corporate governance, civil society, and a 
state. Instead of sharp segregating lines, unity, harmony, and ethical life 
are established. The ethical engagement between corporate governance, 
a moral community, civil society, and Sittlichkeit means that corporate 
managers can never insulate themselves from the morality of families, 
communities, civil society, states, and the universalism of Hegel’s world 
spirit [Weltgeist].°°° Corporate governance can never develop a bipolar 
disorder called MADD as moral attention deficit disorder, moral silence, 
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moral deafness, moral blindness, or moral amnesia.°°* And rational-sittliche 
corporate governance can never disassociate corporate individuals’ 
interest from that of Sittlichkeit. 

In Sittlichkeit, there is no contradiction between the interest of indi- 
vidual managers, management as a group, corporate governance as a 
sub-group of management, the corporation itself, a local community, 
civil society, family, the state, and the international community that 
all resemble Hegel’s Weltgeist. There is no artificial, illusionary, and 
largely irrational segregation between management morality, corporate 
morality, and what management calls ‘external’ morality (community, 
civil society, etc.). Instead, Sittlichkeit views morality (moral behaviour), 
ethics (a moral system), and ethical life (Hegel’s self-actualisation) as 
one issue. There is no separating of morality and no relocation or dis- 
placement of morality to families, civil society, and states while simul- 
taneously seeking to exclude corporations from moral responsibilities. 
Sittlichkeit remains an issue in all spheres, institutions, and organisations 
without exception. This is for several reasons. Hegel views corporations 
as ‘an organ [Glied] of an entire society’. Hence, corporate governance 
cannot extract itself from civil society; it cannot view civil society as 
merely an externality comprising peripheral stakeholders; and it cannot 
view civil society as an externality.°°° 

As such corporate governance ‘belongs to the whole’ (Hegel) seen as 
the entirety of Sittlichkeit. It is not simply part of a corporation and can- 
not reduce itself to a neutral-, technical-, or engineering-like function 
of management that operates exclusively inside corporations and for 
the sole benefit of shareholders. And, perhaps most importantly, under 
21st-century Managerialism, corporate governance cannot relinquish its 
position of being part of Sittlichkeit by having invented CSR.°° Corporate 
management views CSR as a function of corporate PR. Not surprisingly, 
‘most CSR workers in companies sit in the communications and PR 
departments’.°” As an ideology, CSR is designed to take care of externali- 
ties and is specifically set up to achieve the very opposite of Sittlichkeit. 

Corporate governance does not mean simply ‘to take part’ in civil soci- 
ety, states, and a legal system (Benson & Kirsch 2010b). Instead, sittliche 
corporate governance unites the spirit of civil society [Gemeinschaftsgeist], 
state [Volksgeist], and legal system [Rechtsgeist]. The corporate spirit 
[Korporationsgeist - esprit de corps] is a mirror image of Volksgeist, and 
a legal system.°® In a sittliche-legal system, corporations are not mere 
legal fictions. They cannot exist because human-like rights have been 
unilaterally given without the self-actualisation of a moral community. 
Business corporations are not human-like. They reach far beyond their 
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fictitious quasi-legality. In contrast, sittliche corporations are the mirror 
image of a legality found in the principles of Sittlichkeit. However, in a 
highly specified sense, the legal fiction of modern civil codes grants cor- 
porations human-like rights. It invented a crypto-legal person. However, 
in Sittlichkeit legal frameworks are always subservient to an ethical whole 
[das sittliche Ganze]. In other words, legal systems that underpin corpora- 
tions have to be designed to support morality and have to exist in accord- 
ance with Sittlichkeit’s ethical demand of human self-actualisation that 
cannot be extended to a socially disconnected business organisation. In 
contrast, a sittliche commercial law supports at least two key principles: 


1. the livelihood, for example, income, job security, working condi- 
tions, and OHS, 5? and 
2. wellbeing, comfort, and happiness of corporate members. 


In sharp contrast, corporate laws are not designed to secure the liveli- 
hood of individuals. Corporate law is a rather one-dimensional affair 
supporting business institutions. Strongly supported by Managerialism, 
corporate lobbyists, for example, work tirelessly to re-frame corpo- 
rate law in their favour, reduce, and eliminate labour law, consumer 
safety, and environmental provisions through the ideology of deregu- 
lation. This occurs as a contest of ‘cost versus livelihood’: cost reduc- 
tion is set against securing the livelihood of employees through decent 
wages. Secondly, corporate law is not designed to ensure the ‘wellbeing, 
comfort, and happiness’ of those employed by corporations. Thirdly, 
it does not set out to protect the environment and consumers. Under 
Managerialism’s ideology of ‘industry self-regulation’, this has been 
handed over to business corporations.°‘ 

Finally, current corporate laws have not been established on the prin- 
ciples of Sittlichkeit but through corporate lobbying such as ‘The Best 
Influence Money Can Bu! zi Today’s corporate laws have been designed 
to protect corporations from Sittlichkeit and allow them a wide range 
of activities that impact negatively on its employees, local communi- 
ties, and the environment. After decades of deregulation, corporate law 
also assists corporations to create oligopolies, informal, so-called gentle- 
man’s agreements, ‘breakfast’ and more explicit cartels. Corporate law 
was never designed to achieve Sittlichkeit. Its creation violated Hegel’s 
self-actualisation as ‘all’ affected corporate members were deliberately 
excluded from direct involvement in the process of law-making. Instead, 
corporate law - together with the judicial fantasy of ‘corporation equals 
natural person’ - has been and is designed to give corporations relatively 
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unhindered powers and to assist them in the creation of what has been 
termed ‘corporate pathologies’ or ‘The Monstrous Organisation’.°° 

Equipped with the fantasy of possessing a legal foundation, business 
corporations reflect the Nietzsche-like ethics of ‘strong versus weak’ 
in which corporate management is able to impose its managerial will 
onto all others in and outside the corporation.°® On the other hand, 
Hegelian ethics as applied to corporations seeks to prevent this by ‘pri- 
vately owned’ but sittliche corporations. In addition, they are not part 
of the states. Hegel did not envision corporations as ruthless enforcing- 
machines of blind market forces but instead he saw them as scrupulously 
controlled by states. On corporate governance, Hegel’s Innensteuerung 
grants corporate management ‘the right to regulate the professional life 
of their members in relative autonomy’ (which is linked to Sittlichkeit 
enshrining the corporate task of preventing . . . poverty [and for that] 
the corporation’s self-regulation includes the right to elect its own 
board).°* In sharp contrast to Hegelian forms of participation as self- 
actualisation, elections to company boards are often mediated, at least 
partly pre-engineered, and largely conducted by shareholders that are 
all too often other corporations. Instead of democratic self-actualisation, 
‘corporate suffrage is reduced to a formal ritual that produces a formal 
legitimacy’. Hegel’s ethics of self-actualisation favours the direct elec- 
tion of corporate management by ‘all’ those who are governed by it, that 
is, employees. This is the only way to guarantee self-determination and 
self-actualisation. In today’s version of corporate governance, however, 
Hegel’s ethical demands have only insufficiently become reality as the 
boards are ‘elected’ (!) in name only.’ They are not elected by ‘all’ cor- 
porate members as prescribed in Sittlichkeit. 

Finally, today’s corporations do not include Sittlichkeit’s ‘unity of 
rights and welfare’ (Bohman 2010) because rights are unilaterally 
defined as the right of ‘management to manage’ framed as ‘corporate 
policies’. Rights are not used to create Sittlichkeit but to enforce a strict, 
irrational, immoral, and ideological separation between corporate man- 
agement and non-managerial staff. Corporate policies assign ‘tights’ to 
management and ‘responsibilities’ to non-managerial staff. The right of 
corporate management is the right to manage while employees’ respon- 
sibilities are enforced through rafts of HRM instruments ranging from 
performance management to the infamous KPIs - key performance indi- 
cators. While CEOs are often excluded from the torturous implements 
of performance management, they are also excluded from KPIs. Their 
remuneration is often disassociated from corporate-, company-, and 
share-values.**’ Instead of a Hegelian unification of rights and welfare, 
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managerial rights often terminate privileges for non-managerial employ- 
ees. Instead of sittliche rights as outlined in Hegel’s Philosophy of Right, 
corporate governance tends to operate the one-dimensional managerial 
right to manage. Similarly, social, human, and ethical welfare is largely 
excluded from corporations. Managerialism views them as externalities. 
They are assigned to state agencies under Managerialism’s ideology of 
tax-reduction, deregulation, and The Privatization of Everything.°°® The 
outcome is threefold: 


1. it converts the concept of general taxation to an ‘internal-class-only’ 
mechanism so that the costs of corporate and market pathologies are 
offloaded onto those affected. These pathologies are to be regulated, 
administered, and paid for class internally without involving corpo- 
rations. Simultaneously, 

2. market capitalism and corporations are taken out of the picture, 
totally disassociating them from the pathologies they have created. 
As a consequence, 

3. corporate tax can be reduced to zero. In a true managerial zero-sum 
game, this will increase profits. 


Managerialism’s strategy involves a number of complicated chessboard- 
like moves. But since the 1990s, this has (and will in the future) resulted 
in tangible outcomes for corporations. Meanwhile, inside corporations, 
Hegelian welfare is devalued to the simplistic notion of ‘wellbeing’ and 
so-called ‘wellness programmes’, often condensed to subsidised gym- 
memberships.*® The silliness of such token schemes is further enhanced 
by the fact that they are not even designed with the welfare of employees 
in mind but to sustain a human resource’s capability to contribute to prof- 
itability under, for example, HRM’s ‘balanced scorecard’.’”° Nevertheless, 
it remains HRM’s PR task to sell such programmes as corporate welfare 
under the endlessly rehearsed HRM motto ‘people are our most impor- 
tant assets’ that equalises humans with ‘assets’, possessions, property, 
and chattels (Adonis 2010:18-20). In sum, corporate management cir- 
cumvents Hegel’s notion of a ‘unity of rights and welfare’ in four ways: 


1. corporate programmes are not designed for people but for corporate 
profitability representing a Kantian ‘means’ not an ‘ends in itself’; 

2. there is no unity or link between rights and welfare; 

welfare is not a right under corporate management; and finally, 

4. corporate rights and welfare are completely disconnected from 
Sittlichkeit. 


a 
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Contrary to the views taken up by corporate management, Hegel’s point 
here is that the purpose of a given corporation is universal to the extent 
that the benefits of membership accrue to all its members; and it is rec- 
ognised that the individual member ‘is actively interested in promoting 
the... aim of that whole’.5”! Firstly, in complete opposition to Hegelian 
ethics, corporate management does not see corporations as having a 
universal purpose beyond that of what has been correctly expressed by 
the former CEO of one of the world’s largest corporations — General 
Motor’s CEO Alfred Sloan - ‘the point is that General Motors is not in 
business to make cars, but to make money’.>” Hence, the purpose of busi- 
ness corporations remains particular and sectarian while Hegel noted 
that ‘the rationality of [sittliche] corporations is their factual expression 
of the common interest of all’ and ‘it is the corporation spirit acting as 
a conduit between particularity and universal! 27 Secondly, for corpo- 
rate management there is no universal morality from which corporate 
morality can result (Pogge 2007, 2010). If anything, corporate man- 
agement tries hard to insulate corporations against the moral values 
of communities (Henderson 2001). Simultaneously, it is the ideologi- 
cal task of management studies and management ethics to find reasons 
why moral philosophy does not apply to corporations. Thirdly, unless 
individuals are part of the inner circle of corporate management, they 
do not ‘accrue benefits’ just because of their ‘membership’ in a corpora- 
tion. This applies to ordinary and non-managerial corporate members. 

Fourthly, corporate governance - and this comes because of the corpo- 
rate ideology of individuality — does not recognise individual members 
of a corporation, only the sum-total of their bottom-line contribution 
as resources. Fifthly, corporate governance does not ‘actively promote 
the interest and aims of the whole’. Instead, it promotes the sectarian 
interests of corporation > management > top-management > certain 
groups of managers.5” The relationship between corporate management 
and morality has been further highlighted by the German philosopher 
Kersting when emphasising that 


the corporation is obliged to extend social welfare beyond corporate 
members. This includes their families which Hegel addressed as a 
‘second family’. Corporations have to guarantee the subsistence of 
their members and assure that they receive ‘healthy food’. The corpo- 
ration protects members against the risks associated with free trade. 
Hegel expected cooperative solidarity inside corporations to compen- 
sate for increasing industrialism and the subsequent growth of a lack 
of harmonisation caused by market society.°”> 
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Rather than viewing corporate welfare as a cost to be eliminated or 
restricting it to ‘some’ corporate members, that is, management, Hegel 
saw the sittliche corporation as achieving the exact opposite. Sittliche cor- 
porations extend welfare provisions beyond the boundaries of corpora- 
tions to include the families of corporate members and beyond. Sittliche 
corporations guarantee the subsistence of corporate members. This car- 
ries two moral duties: firstly, wages can never be reduced to starvation 
levels, that is, the working poor should never have come into existence; 
secondly, and perhaps most problematically for business corporations, 
this also extends to those business subsidiaries that have been made 
to appear distant to corporations through outsourcing and the reloca- 
tion of production to developing countries (Dumenil & Levy 2011). In 
moral terms, this has achieved what Milgram uncovered as a willingness 
of perpetrators to act immorally and to confine victims to an abhor- 
rent existence in distant corners of the ‘Planet of Slums’ that increases 
with physical distance "It can be summed up in the following formula: 
the greater the distance between the fashionable and stylish corporate 
headquarters and outsourced sweatshops, the greater the willingness of 
management to inflict pain and suffering. It creates the ‘Boys with No 
Names’ and management’s global sourcing, supply chain management, 
and global production networks. Suffering in and through corporations 
is not new.’’”? What is new is that these outsourced work regimes are 
managed by ‘distant’ corporations. The totality of this represents what 
Hegel had described aan" 


a mass of the population is condemned to the stupefying, unhealthy, 
and insecure labour of the factories, manufacturers, mines and so 
on... this necessity turns into the utmost dismemberment of the 
will inner, rebellion, and hatred. 


Whether working in Adam Smith’s 18th-century pin factory, a 19th- 
century workshop, a 20th-century Tayloristic’”? and Fordist factory, or 
simply typing numbers into a computerised spread sheet on Microsoft 
Excel, work still carries elements of ‘stupefying’ (Hegel) monotony.°® 
While many unhealthy forms of work have become an issue of the 
past, we have not experienced the elimination of unhealthy work.‘*! 
Simultaneously, unhealthy and insecure work has actually increased 
under Managerialism’s push for deregulation, short-term contracts, 
labour hire firms, outsourcing, franchising, sub-contracting, a general 
casualisation, and the relentless annihilation of the standard eight- 
hour-day of permanent employment. All of this causes ‘dismemberment 
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of the will, rebellion, and hatred’. So far, Managerialism’s ideological 
offensive combined with the global power of corporate mass media 
has prevented a turning of Hegel’s ‘inner’ mass-rebellion into ‘external’ 
mass-rebellion. 

In a sittliche corporation, corporate members do not cease to be cor- 
porate members when they are no longer part of an individual corpora- 
tion. This means that welfare provisions reach beyond the employment 
relationship and the moral responsibility towards others inside civil 
society. This arrangement might represent a near perfect example of 
Kant’s ‘moral duty’ because sittliche corporations carry moral duties for 
social welfare that reach out of corporations into civil society establish- 
ing mutual moral linkages: 


Management 2 corporations 2 economic sphere 2 civil society & Sittlichkeit 


Lastly, perhaps more interesting is a corporate assurance of ‘healthy 
food’. During Hegel’s 19th century, this was related to malnutrition 
rather than to what today is advocated as healthy eating in an effort 
to combat modern health problems such as obesity and heart attacks. 
Then, as today, Sittlichkeit sees corporations as institutions that carry 
responsibilities for ‘healthy food’. In the 21st century, this carries three 
connotations: (i) food should be nutritious; (ii) a rejection of junk- 
and fast-food produced by corporations; (iii), corporations refrain 
from manufacturing and selling unhealthy food (Freudenberg 2012). 
However, a number of worldwide operative corporations are doing 
exactly that with ‘The McDonald’s Corporation’ as prime signifier.>*? In 
Sittlichkeit’s understanding of healthy food, the corporate production 
and sale (e.g. marketing corporations) of junk- and fast-food is highly 
immoral. 

Finally, ‘corporate protection against risks associated with free trade’ 
relates to neo-liberalism and its ideological outgrowth of globalisation. 
Hegel was an ardent opponent of unhindered free markets exposing 
individuals to arbitrariness [Willkür] .°®? Sittlichkeit does not advocate free 
markets and it does not deny the existence of pathologies as claimed 
by Managerialism and ‘Corporate Missionaries’ (Beder 2006). Sittlichkeit 
indicates that the role of sittliche corporations is to protect corporate 
members from the Willkiir of the market. Hegel did not view the free 
market and free trade as ultimate panaceas but as the creator of social 
and economic illnesses. In other words, corporations are not only the 
driving force behind corporate globalisation, they are also the creator of 
global inequalities and pathologies.°®* Hence, they are responsible for 
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counteracting the pathologies of free trade and free markets that affect 
most negatively those who work for and in corporations, that is, labour. 


Work and labour in Hegel’s moral corporation 


With rising industrialisation, Hegel — just like Marx (1890) and later 
Durkheim (1897)5* - saw that capitalism creates increasing anomies, 
alienation, and disharmonies caused by markets which remain a con- 
tinuing feature of capitalism.*** In his famous master-slave dialectics, 
Hegel explicitly discusses labour.°®’ To compensate for the social illnesses 
created by markets, Hegel favoured a ‘cooperative-corporate solidar- 
ity’ [binnenkorporative Solidarität]. Again, today’s business corporations 
advocate and operate systems that achieve the exact opposite of what 
Sittlichkeit prescribes to be the moral duty of corporations. They employ 
rafts of HRM experts to ensure that Sittlichkeit’s ‘cooperative solidarity 
inside corporations’ is destroyed in favour of performance manage- 
ment, individual contracts, competition, individualism, performance- 
related pay, and so on. Hegel’s moral duties of corporations result in 
severe challenges to business corporations. In most cases, corporations 
are unwilling to live up to the moral demands enshrined in Sittlichkeit or 
are outright opponents of its principles. 

The purpose of a sittliche corporation is universal, not particular. It 
demands that corporations go beyond CSR But modern corpora- 
tions do not even extend the ideology of CSR to their own devalued 
employees who are no more than human resources, assets, and chattel. 
Management has nullified and deliberately de-recognised human beings 
through their ideology of human resources.’ Meanwhile, the ethical 
meaning of work itself has been negated by denying the importance 
of work for civil society and human beings as a whole. In the business 
corporation, work and labour have been reduced to a functionality of 
corporate management. Sittlichkeit outlines the exact opposite. The 
inclusiveness of labour as sittliche human beings and the labour they 
perform is of fundamental importance in Sittlichkeit.°” 

During Hegel’s lifetime of rising industrial capitalism, he was well 
aware of the changing character of the role of labour and work "21 This 
became imperative in Hegel’s Sittlichkeit because of the high currency 
capitalism placed on work as a constitutive element of economy, civil 
society, and modernity. For Hegel, work entails six key issues that remain 
unnoticed by corporate management.°”” 

Table 7.4 shows six important elements many of which remain 
deliberately neglected, un-explored, and intentionally non-applied by 
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Table 7.4 Six elements defining work in Hegelian philosophy 


No. Six characteristics of work as understood in Hegelian philosophy: 


1. Work creates a willingness and a capability to work. 

2. Work creates a framework of continuous and long-term employment. 

3. Work develops an ability to alter nature through the production of goods 
and services. 

4. Work establishes mutual dependency with others and thereby overcomes 
the arbitrariness of markets. 

5. Work is an objective activity resulting in the ability of management to 
exchange worker through worker [substitutability, Hegel’s Ersetzbarkeit]. 

6. Work creates a set of common skills that can also be replaced. 


management which positions itself against employees, throwing Rawls’ 
(2001:97) famous ‘Veil of Ignorance’ over those whom Aristotle called 
‘those who make things’ - workers. It remains imperative to understand 
work in its philosophical nakedness, that is, stripped off all connota- 
tions of the present-day experience of Tayloristic-Fordism managerial 
regimes.°*? What people today experience as work is not the positive 
event of work as such but managerially organised work inside corporate 
regimes.°?* In addition, Managerialism has conditioned today’s image of 
work for decades. Once Managerialism’s reality-eclipsing fog has been 
cleared, work assumes a very different position in human society and 
Sittlichkeit. Understanding the real meaning of work today demands 
the mental capacity to envision individuals as artists and amateurs who 
work for self-fulfilment and the benefits of society rather than corporate 
profits in managerial regimes. It means to understand the human and 
moral value of work. It demands an Orwellian removal of ideological 
and managerial images to ascertain the purity, morality, and aesthetics 
of work "e 

First of all, work creates willingness and a capability to work. The 
positive and fulfilling experience of non-managerially distorted forms 
of work is a self-reinforcing mechanism that allows individuals to con- 
tinue working. Today, one finds positive work outside of managerial 
regimes and at a secure distance from ROI and The Real Bottom Line. In 
21st-century managerial capitalism, positive forms of work are isolated 
occurrences (e.g. artists). The second element is work’s ability to create 
a framework of continuation and long-termism. This is in sharp contra- 
diction to the managerial drive to alter work from long-term employ- 
ment to short-term contracting, outsourcing of labour, sub-contracting, 
and numerous other HRM instruments invented to reduce labour costs. 
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All of them work favourably towards corporate profits but are damaging 
to human beings while acting against Sittlichkeit.°?” 

Hegel’s third point is work’s capacity to develop human abilities by 
altering nature through the production of goods and services. This 
might have been more important during early industrial capitalism as 
experienced during Hegel’s lifetime. The move from ‘manufacturing’ 
capitalism towards ‘service industry’ capitalism has altered the abil- 
ity of human beings to change ‘nature’ significantly. But despite the 
increasingly abstract and symbolic character of work, human beings can 
still experience work positively. Fourthly, work also establishes mutual 
dependency through a positive engagement with the work of others, 
labour itself, and the products that are not exposed to the arbitrariness 
[Willkiir] of capitalist markets in the form of a contradiction between 
commodity and labour markets. On the one hand there is an increasing 
inter-connectedness of labour with the labour of others through an ever 
increasing integration of work and company-to-company relations in 
the form of ‘Global Production Networks’. This is accompanied by the 
ideology of the free - or as Hegel would say willkiirliche - market (Beder 
2006). The Philosophy of Right highlights these pathologies of market 
arbitrariness [Willkiir]. Sittliche corporations are institutions working 
against arbitrariness. In Sittlichkeit, the contradictory forces of ‘meaning- 
ful versus managerial’ work can be overcome by structurally enhancing 
the former while simultaneously reducing the latter. Such a design sup- 
ports Sittlichkeit. 

Fifthly, Sittlichkeit also rejects the Willkiir of corporate management 
as manifested in management’s ability to treat labour as exchange- 
able. Hegel’s study of Adam Smith made him aware that capitalist work 
regimes allow management the exchange of one worker with another. 
Hegel called this substitutability [Ersetzbarkeit]. In any moral philoso- 
phy, the managerial idea of human beings being exchangeable and 
interchangeable is highly problematic. For one, substitutability carries 
strong connotations to Kant’s categorical imperative of ‘means ver- 
sus ends’. Substitutability indicates ‘means’, not ‘ends’. Once human 
beings are reduced to mere means and resources, they are also reduced 
to Ersetzbarkeit. People become exchangeable and expandable (Schmidt 
2007:196). This is extremely damaging to Sittlichkeit. 

Finally, the managerial idea of exchangeability applies not only to 
labour and employees, but also to work itself because industrial work 
creates a set of common skills that can be replaced 29 This is reflected, 
for example, in the reduction of education to mere vocational training as 
conducted by management schools and management studies under the 
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supervision of Managerialism. Its task is to teach functional knowledge 
to be used inside managerial regimes ‘for’ The Real Bottom Line to the 
exclusion of ethics.° Degrees and curricula are designed to have high 
levels of exchange-value. In that way virtually all forms of corporate 
management in all corporations can use any human resources with a 
specific set of qualifications as engineered by management schools and 
training facilities. It renders any manager exchangeable and expandable. 
On the upside, this increases a human resources’ employability while 
making ‘it’ - the tool - easily exchangeable. All of this is carried out by 
management in stark contrast to a sittliche understanding of labour and 
work. The negation of key elements of work and labour is conducted 
and supported by virtually every institution inside Managerialism’s 
orbit. In sharp contrast to Sittlichkeit, corporate management - through 
corporate policies, for example - can never ‘allow [employees to act in] 
an unselfish point of view in relation to their colleagues’. 

In conclusion, Sittlichkeit emphasises the positive, human, and moral 
role of labour and work. It supports work organised for human beings 
on the principles of Sittlichkeit and not for corporate goals. This consists 
of the inclusion and participation of all corporate members. The sittliche 
treatment of labour and work linked to participation in corporate affairs 
moves employees beyond the point of selfishness in relation to their col- 
leagues. In other words, what a sittliche corporate management engages 
in is the assistance of employees in creating a work environment that 
assists workers to develop unselfish relationships to their co-workers, to 
corporate management, to the corporation, to other economic actors, 
to civil society, to families and states, and finally to Sittlichkeit itself. 
At present, however, corporate management uses instruments such as, 
for example, the balanced scorecard system (Kaplan & Norton 1992, 
1993, 2004) to achieve the exact opposite of what Hegelian philosophy 
denotes. Managerialism and corporations cultivate selfishness (manage- 
ment), not unselfishness, (Sittlichkeit) even though unselfishness is a key 
component of Sittlichkeit as the next chapter will show. 


8 


Corporations and Sittlichkeit 


Corporations assure the overall context of moral Ire am 


Hegel’s central issue of the Philosophy of Right (1821) is Sittlichkeit or ethi- 
cal life, clearly emphasising that corporations are part of Sittlichkeit.°° 
For Hegel, Sittlichkeit represents ‘the institutional reality of human self- 
hood’.°% When ethical selfhood is applied to business corporations, it 
becomes apparent that a reversal of much of what is found in today’s 
corporations is required.® For example, Hegelian ethics demands a return 
to a situation where the actuality of ethical life occupies a prime posi- 
tion ‘over’ business corporations and management. The demand for a 
turnaround of today’s corporations starts with the place where today’s 
corporate managers are trained, namely, business school a Governed 
by Managerialism, these business schools are located inside univer- 
sities. Instead of teaching ethics, the managerial university prefers to 
train people in vocational and useful knowledge to be used by corpo- 
rations rather than teaching academic, scholarly, intellectual, and per- 
haps even critical subjects. Non-revenue-creating academic subjects are 
often marginalised and excluded. The marginalisation of philosophy in 
favour of managerial subjects supports a university’s economic success, 
leadership, profit-margins, market share, competitive advantage, wealth 
accumulation, shareholder-values, profit-maximisation, and so on.‘” 
This has created serious pathologies ‘that can be viewed as misdevelop- 
ments [Fehlentwicklungen], disorders or social pathologies’ according to 
Hegelian philosopher Axel Honneth. In society, the deliberate decline 
of ethics in favour of business has led to a class of people who, according 
to Oscar Wilde (1892), 


know the price of everything and the value of nothing. 
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Fostered by corporate mass media, the ideology of Managerialism has 
created a petit-bourgeois mindset of egoistic corporate managers, just 
as Hegel had predicted. Their actions are defined by selfishness and 
what Hegelian philosopher Kersting calls ‘self-addicted purpose’ and it 
is this selbstsüchtiger Zweck that is contradictory to Sittlichkeit.°” Hegel 
has described this as ‘he alone is the only purpose; everything else is 
nothing to bim! sii It manifests itself, for example, in Schwartz's (1990) 
‘Narcissistic Process and Corporate Decay’ but the problem of selfish- 
ness versus Sittlichkeit has more significant implications. Being a phi- 
losopher of spirit [Geist], Hegel saw another more philosophical and 
more important conflict, namely, the conflict between Sittlichkeit’s 
ethics of freedom and nature’s instincts and desires.*"' Hegel noted in 
his Philosophy of Right that one is unfree when one is ‘merely desire- 
driven’.°” He calls this ‘unfreedom’. Management successfully exploits 
this. It feasts on individual desires for status, wages, salaries, gratifi- 
cation, bonuses, and petit-bourgeois attitudes. Managerialism’s prime 
writer, found in almost every management textbook, is Frederick 
Herzberg (1923-2000) who calls the desire for money ‘extrinsic 
rewards’ while desire for praise is termed ‘intrinsic rewards’.6 Ever 
since management’s move from ‘punishment to reward’ regimes, 
management scavenges on instinctive desires (McGregor 1960, 2006). 
Management’s exploitation of desires has become a largely unchal- 
lenged ideology taught at management schools. While Hegelian 
philosophy sees desire-driven actions as unfreedom, management, 
meanwhile, systematically fosters them - through, for example, its 
ingrained system of performance management - for its ends of work- 
ing exactly in opposition to Sittlichkeit. 

There are management decisions that are made on desire-driven 
motives and those that are — more deliberately — made on instrumen- 
tal rationality such as cost-benefit decisions. The latter are decisions 
Hegel calls selbstsüchtiger Zweck which translates into selfish purpose 
made by someone who is addicted [siichtig] to oneself. These mana- 
gerial decisions are reflective of Sophie’s Choice, forcing one to choose 
between managerially pre-designed options.‘ Managerialism links this 
to the prisoner dilemma, quasi-scientifically labelled ‘rational choice 
theories’. Both provide management with a conceptual underpinning 
for Sophie’s Choice-like manipulations.°° These manipulations create 
narrowly defined managerial unfreedoms. They are deliberate distor- 
tions of freedom reducing human freedom to pre-conceived choices 
while Managerialism frames this as ‘free’ choice.°!° Unlike manage- 
ment’s exploitation of instincts and desires, the free choice ideology 
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plays on selfishness assuming that human beings are economic cost- 
benefit machines (Kaletsky 2009). It represents what Hegel calls Willkiir, 
arbitrariness, despotism, and capriciousness. Hence, ‘for Hegel freedom 
unquestionably involves more than man as homo economicus, as a maker, 
buyer, and seller of commodities’. 

Neither the concept of a homo economicus nor that of a zoon poli- 
tikon has ever questioned the ‘exclusive bourgeois/aristocratic right to 
rule’. This remains one of Hegel’s unsolved problems. He knew that 
a human being is not a homo economicus. On the other hand, Hegel 
relied on the Greek (gov noAırıröv, that is, living human beings inside 
a polis-community.°!® The third element that complicates matters has 
been Hegel’s staunch refusal to ‘question the exclusive bourgeois/aristo- 
cratic right to rule’. Nonetheless, Sittlichkeit combats the petit-bourgeois 
mindset of egoism, selfishness, managerial ideologies of cost-benefit cal- 
culations, the selbstsüchtige Zweck, and human beings reduced to homo 
economicus. In the struggle for Sittlichkeit, Hegel envisioned an important 
combatant: corporations [Korporationen]. He saw two opposing powers 
in modern societies.°” 

Figure 8.1 depicts two opposing norms (><) but with a mediating link 
between both: the corporation. In many ways, corporations are Hegel’s 
solution for Adam Smith’s key problem that not even Smith was able 
to solve, namely the problematic relationship between market-economic 
pursuits, such as profits and competition, and society’s needs for com- 
mon goods - the real meaning of ‘common’-wealth. Perhaps it even 
carries connotations to Flügel-Martinsen’s ‘horizontal socialisation pro- 
cesses’ [horizontale Vergesellschaftungsprozesse] leading to an entirely dif- 
ferent form of today’s managerial economy.‘ Hegel never advocated this 
but he engaged in this dilemma in his Philosophy of Right. Unlike Adam 
Smith’s economic and individualistic version of selfishness, for Hegel 
‘common’-welfare always means ‘the welfare of others’.°? He denotes that 
an individual’s free will has the particular content of welfare. For Hegel, 
the idea of welfare is ‘reflected into . . . the universal element. This 
moment of universality . . . is the welfare of others.’ It creates Hegel’s 
‘ethical universe’. 


Egoism fostered by consumer Moral identification of human beings, 
capitalism, supported by the ideology > < mutual and equal recognition, Sittlichkeit, 


of Managerialism’ and broadcasted by altruism, mutual aid, cooperation, and the 
corporate mass media common good 


Figure 8.1 Two opposing norms 
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But in business corporations, corporate welfare is microscopic, non- 
universal, and/or reduced to merely a PR exercise while Managerialism’s 
ideology equates ‘welfare’ with ‘costs’ that have to be reduced. Hegel’s 
sittliche welfare is diametrically opposed to a narrow and self-serving 
view because Sittlichkeit sees welfare as the welfare of others. For today’s 
corporations, however, welfare has no universal content as it has in 
Sittlichkeit. Corporate welfare is not a principle of corporate affairs nor 
is ita moment of universality. Despite this, Sittlichkeit denotes that ‘the 
individual is made to look beyond his self-interest to confront the uni- 
versal’ (Davis 1987:200). Looking beyond self-interest is a key compo- 
nent of Sittlichkeit and of a sittliche economy. 


Corporate bonds and economic freedom 


Explaining the morality of economics, ‘Hegel cites the example of 
Cicero, who ‘divorced his wife as a business speculation in order to pay 
his debts with his new wife’s dowry’.® In Sittlichkeit, the reverse has 
to be the case because of Hegel’s dictum that ‘family life equals moral 
life’. Not only is ‘the family the immediate moment of the ethical spirit 
[sittlicher Geist]’ but the family is also ‘the natural sexual attraction 
transformed into a union on the level of Spirit, into self-conscious love’ 
(Gallagher 1987:167). Hence, in Sittlichkeit, an individual finds ‘one- 
self in the family’. This is established through special family bonds 
and ‘the individual experiences as an immediate extension of self and 
whose subjective bond is Love si These family bonds that Hegel also 
calls ‘blood bonds’ are always superior to economic bonds shaped by 
markets and an ‘ethical corporate bond’. In many ways, social, eco- 
nomic, and corporate bonds are very different from family and inti- 
macy bonds. As Hegelian philosopher Cullen (1988:26) explains, ‘In 
the corporation, individuals who share some common economic or 
vocational bond (members of the various professions, entrepreneurs, 
tradesmen) come together to form an organisation to represent their 
common interest.’ To understand Hegel’s system of bonds three issues 
are relevant: 

Table 8.1 shows three bonds linked to Hegel’s three Sittlichkeit establish- 
ing levels. At the level between family and state, civil society’s two subdi- 
visions - the economic and political spheres - are placed. In the words of 
American philosopher Winfield (1987:38), ‘civil society can only be con- 
ceived if the concepts of personhood, morality, and the family already 
lie at hand’ (Herrmann-Pillath & Boldyrev 2014:11). With personhood 
Hegel did not envision Managerialism’s ideology of human resources and 
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Table 8.1 Three versions of moral bonds 


Bonds Descriptions 

Intimacy The family that provides a ‘blood’ bond of intimacy as the initial 
level of an early established morality 

Sociality A sittliche corporation provides an economic and vocational 


bond as an extension of Sittlichkeit’s first level°° 
Universality The first level (families) and the second level (civil society > 

social economy — corporations) are linked to the ‘universal’ 

bond of the state that provides the final level of morality®° 


corporate citizens but civil citizens of a polis-community.®! The ethics 
of personhood is also alien to corporate marketing that reduces human 
beings to consumers and shopping units with marketing’s task of manip- 
ulating consumer habits.° Instead of reducing personhood to resources 
and consumers, Sittlichkeit denotes something different, namely, ‘person- 
hood is a prerequisite for all further freedoms’.° In other words, when 
corporate management denies personhood - for human resources (inter- 
nal) and consumers (externally) - they destroy Sittlichkeit. While ethical 
personhood is irrelevant to corporations, personality can be relevant to 
corporations because it can be manipulated to serve managerial ends. It 
is the task of organisational psychology and HRM to convert human per- 
sonality into an organisational personality.“* This contradicts Sittlichkeit 
and annihilates human personality.°°° 

The ‘ethical [sittliche] dimension of personality reflects an important 
connection noted by Hegel, namely the link between éthos (custom, way 
oflife) and é@thikos (ethical)’ (Gallagher 1987:168). Forcorporatemanage- 
ment, there is no personality other than an organisational personality. 
In this, neither @thos nor éthikos plays any role. The only other role corpo- 
rations assign to personalities is the externality of a consuming person. 
But Sittlichkeit does not see civil society as a place where human-to- 
human relationships and people’s attitudes are defined by marketing. 
Instead, it ‘means a Sittliche life, as Hegel describes it that is at once 
familial, economic, and political with no actual priority awarded to 
any of these dimensions’ (Gallagher 1987:163). Hegel’s three moral 
spheres contain not only three different ‘bonds’ as outlined above 
but also three different versions of freedom. Being a philosopher of 
freedom, Hegel envisioned three ‘bonds’ linked to three freedoms: 

Table 8.2 shows the three levels of Sittlichkeit with the first being family 
love and family ties. They form the initial morality defined by intimacy 
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and blood relations. These personal bonds lead to personal freedom that 
establishes personhood and represents an initial bond of mutual and 
equal recognition. Perhaps the second level is the most problematic in 
Hegelian ethics. It is governed by economic bonds that are in conflict 
with the social bonds of civil society. Unlike families, the sphere of civil 
society is split into two contradictory parts: 


1. in the non-economic part of civil society social bonds are established 
through mutual and equal recognition; and 

2. in the economic part with corporations, these bonds are somewhat 
damaged and/or harder to establish because of competition between 
economic agents. 


This results in a damaged version of freedom that has been ideologically 
framed as ‘economic freedom’ reflecting Hegel’s arbitrariness and capri- 
ciousness [Willkiir]. At the final level, Hegel’s concept of bonds is some- 
what of a cumulative element of two earlier bonds, namely family- and 
social bonds leading to personal- and economic freedom. It is impera- 
tive to remember that Hegel did not see freedom narrowly confined to 
individual choices as pretended in Managerialism’s prisoner dilemma 
and its rational choice model. Instead, he saw ‘freedom as man’s telos’.%° 
Hegelian ethics would call Managerialism’s choice model Willkiir. This 
has two implications: 


1. Hegel’s freedom is not libertarianism’s freedom that eliminates insti- 
tutions. Instead, Sittlichkeit relies on institutions. 

2. Hegel does not advocate a laissez-faire economy. He strongly favours 
socially created ethical institutions. 


These institutions (1 and 2) must fulfil several moral criteria. They must 
be established and run by those involved in these institutions and they 


must be part of Sittlichkeit. For Hegel, there is a fundamental contradiction 


Table 8.2 Three moral bonds and three freedoms 


Moral institutions Types of moral bonds Types of freedom 

Family > Blood and intimate bonds — Personal freedom 

Civil society, > Social and economic bonds — Social and economic 
economic & freedom 


corporations 
State > Universal bonds — Universal freedom 
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between institutions that are not created and run by participants — 
such as business corporations - and institutions mirroring Sittlichkeit. 
Hence, in his Philosophy of Right (1821) Hegel notes, ‘the highest form 
of freedom for individuals is “being with oneself” in social institutions’ 
(Wood 2011:306). This means that individuals can reach the highest 
form of freedom inside a sittliche corporation if they are with ‘themselves’ 
in an institution that is created and operated by corporate members ful- 
filling Hegelian self-actualisation and ‘collective self-determination of 
social human beings [working towards] the historic emancipation of 
mankind’.% But these moral and self-actualised corporations remain just 
one institution inside Sittlichkeit and they are not even the dominant 
institutions of civil society. The relationship between states, civil society 
(corporations), and families in Hegel’s philosophy has been expressed by 
Winfield in the following way:°%® 


As Hegel suggests, if the state were to allow for no civil society to 
realise the reciprocal pursuit of individual interests, state rule would 
stand in irreconcilable opposition to the interests of citizens. Instead 
of securing the totality of freedom, the state would then exclude a 
whole dimension of their autonomy and so forfeit its own legitimacy. 
Therefore, Hegel concludes, there should be a civil society to pro- 
vide the sphere of freedom for the reciprocal realisation of individual 
interests. 


The task of a sittliche state is to guarantee a functioning civil soci- 
ety in which individuals are free to pursue their interests linked to 
Sittlichkeit, a common interest, and Rousseau’s volonté générale (Gilbert 
2013:215). But civil society - including economics and corporations — 
is also the place where citizens deal with several contradictions, such 
as ‘individual versus collective’ and ‘competition versus solidarity’.%? 
Hegel calls the latter ‘solidarity of social groups’ [Gruppensolidaritat] säi 
This cannot be achieved inside families and states because of the nar- 
rowness of family bonds and the administrative universalism of states. 
As problematic as the ethical universal state is, states are forced to sup- 
port economy and corporations (Kervégan 2008:243). This results in 
problems because it creates poverty and unlike business corporations 
‘Hegel was deeply troubled by poverty’.“! But Hegelian philosophy 
also includes one further complexity, namely, the dialectics between 
‘state S corporation’. Constructed as checks and balances, Sittlichkeit 
also includes a ‘corporation-to-state’ relationship. In the words of 
Kersting (1988:10), ‘Hegel awards the corporations the role of being... 
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the moral root of the state.’ For Hegel, this constitutes two institu- 
tional dilemmas associated with the complexity of corporations inside 
civil society and states, testifying to the difficulties associated with the 
three levels of Sittlichkeit. 

At each level, Hegel envisioned a different type of bond and freedom. 
As a ‘philosopher of freedom’, he links moral bonds to types of free- 
dom (Neuhouser 2011:289). At the first level, individual and personal 
freedom is established and subsequently extended to civil society once 
individuals graduate beyond the realm of families. Hegel calls freedom 
in civil society social-economic freedom. ‘The concept of freedom is 
developed among a dialectical path parallel to that of Sittlichkeit, and 
therefore parallel to the economy.* But freedom also extends from fam- 
ily to civil society and corporations and from there it enters into a state, 
establishing universal freedom. In Sittlichkeit, ‘we achieve freedom when 
we devote ourselves to a rational end beyond our own self-interest’ 
(Wood 2011:304). Meanwhile, 


e in families, the interest of the family supersedes self-interest; 

e in society, the common interest of civil society supersedes selfish- 
ness; and 

e instates, the universal interest of humanity supersedes egoism/ 
individualism. 


This represents an ascending scale of increasing freedom in Sittlichkeit.°* 
The ascendancy is shown in ‘the progressive development of the 
familial, economic and political aspects of Sittlichkeit’.°*° Hegel’s socio- 
economic bonds create ethical behaviour at the level of corporations. 
Here, a common, social-economic, and vocational bond overcomes the 
destructiveness of economic competition. It battles Schumpeter’s crea- 
tive destruction [schöpferische Zerstörung, 1942], avoiding pathological 
consequences that flow from the destructiveness of competition.‘ The 
institutional arrangement to combat the negative consequences of com- 
petition is found in an extended organisational form of the moral corpo- 
ration that goes beyond business corporations. Hegel envisioned a moral 
corporation consisting of members of various professions, entrepre- 
neurs, and tradesmen who came together to form an organisation repre- 
senting their common interest. It is through this common interest that 
Hegel’s sittliche corporation provides an organisational tool to reduce 
competition in favour of the common interest, solidarity, morality, 
‘human sanctity, and dignity’.7 
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Hegel noted in his Philosophy of Right, ‘The sanctity of... the dig- 
nity of corporate membership [die Ehre der Korporation] is a fixed point 
[Moment] in which the unorganised atoms [die Desorganisation] of civil 
society revolve.’* A moral corporation remains an institution ‘that frees 
the individual from its atomistic isolation’.°® This is essential because 
‘the principle of isolated individuality [contains] the principle of vio- 
lence’.°°° Hegelian philosopher Honneth has outlined the purpose of 
Managerialism’s ideology of individualism to perfection when noting 
that ‘as an isolated subject, a human being is cut off in all its reflex- 
ive freedom from the external world of social agencies and institu- 
tions’.°! Hegel would disagree with business corporations reframing 
human beings into isolated resources with no sanctity and no dignity 
other than the final insult of ‘people are our most important assets’ in 
Managerialism’s ‘people equals resource/chattels’ equation. Instead, he 
sees corporations as places where human life - not merely existence - 
translates into human dignity.‘°? 

But a prevailing negative image of corporations in the mind of the 
general public continues despite the best and well-financed efforts of 
corporations, corporate mass media, and Managerialism.* The rather 
negative image of corporations might have been eliminated if today’s 
corporations were indeed not institutions in ‘which the unorganised 
atoms [die Desorganisation] of civil society’ could actually find a place 
that overcomes, not enhances the atomisation and fragmentation 
[Hegel’s Zerrissenheit] of civil society. Ending this remains the focus 
of Sittlichkeit through its insistence that individual freedom can never 
exist without social freedom. Hegel’s overriding purpose, however, was 
to find a solution to ‘the problem of man’s (sic!) social and cultural 
fragmentation’ (Davis 1987:185). While Hegel thought that moral cor- 
porations are a valuable contributor towards Sittlichkeit, today’s cor- 
porations appear to move in the opposite direction creating atomised 
human resources. 

Like Emile Durkheim’s ‘Anomie’ (1858-1917) many years later, Hegel 
worryingly foresaw an atomisation of society into unorganised atoms.‘°* 
This only sharpened after 20th-century consumer capitalism replaced 
19th-century liberal capitalism, leading to a reversal of Karl Marx’s pre- 
diction. Consumer capitalism infected a once revolutionary working 
class of 19th-century liberal capitalism with petit-bourgeois attitudes 
such as individualism, competition, petty-ownership, egoism, selfish- 
ness, and ‘the economist model of economic man as a free-floating, 
self-directing atom’.°°° These attitudes have been nurtured by Managerialism 
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colonising virtually all sections of the lifeworld since the mid-20th 
century. To some extent, Hegel foresaw these developments because ‘he 
was avowedly hostile to and fearful of the consequences of the selfish 
motivations of bourgeois materialism’.°° This is easy to understand given 
Hegel’s Phenomenology of the Geist (spirit). Mass-consumerism, marketing 
gimmicks, Packard’s Hidden Persuaders,°°’ psychological manipulation 
of consumer choices, a petit-bourgeois selfish mindset, relentless mass 
advertising on radio, newspapers, magazines, billboards, TV, internet, 
product placement in movies, and so on are designed to manipulate 
people’s Geist. 

Hence, 20th-century consumer capitalism marches on: first, in the 
form of an ‘Affluent Society’, and today with ‘Affluenza’ where afflu- 
ence has become an influenza, creating the pandemic of the socio-path- 
ological illness of ‘Affluenza’ - rampant consumerism enshrined in the 
famous words ‘we buy things we don’t need with money we don’t have 
to impress people we don’t like’. But Managerialism has even managed 
to convert Hegel’s original concept of ownership - a minimum of pos- 
sessions are essential for freedom - into two equations: ‘owning things = 
good’ and ‘owning more things = better’. It has also invented a third 
equation, namely, that owning ‘consumer goods’ equals ‘corporate 
ownership of other corporations’. Both are not the equivalent to human 
freedom nor are they equal as Hegelian philosophy has extensively 
made clear.‘ Under corporate capitalism, Hegel’s ownership exists 
mainly in two highly separated forms even though Managerialism seeks 
to pretend they are exactly the same to ideologically protect corporate 
ownership: 


1. corporate ownership: shareholder ownership of corporations and 
2. private possessions: consumptive commodities established through 
Geist-destroying mindless consumerism 


Above that, Hegel’s critique of stratospheric disparities between rich 
(corporate ownership) and poor (cheap consumer possessions) continue 
to be reality. These are the consequences when Managerialism merges 
corporate ownership (shareholding) with private possessions (consumer 
commodities) so that the separation of both becomes eclipsed by an ide- 
ology. The ideology capable of achieving this is the ideology of the free 
market in which consumers hunt cheap consumer possessions while in 
the other market corporations compete with other corporations. But 
the relationship of corporations to markets is often ideological rather 
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than factual as former Harvard Business Review editor Magretta (2012:81) 
explained: 


Truth be told, the competition every manager longs for is a lot closer 
to Microsoft’s end of the spectrum than it is to the dairy farmers’. 
All the talk about the virtues of competition notwithstanding, the 
aim of business strategy is to move an enterprise away from perfect 
competition and in the direction of monopoly. 


Corporate management is well aware that markets are not good for 
them. Hence, the ideology of Managerialism is paralleled by a never- 
ending quest for what management studies calls ‘strategic management’ 
to give corporations a competitive advantage. The task of strategic 
management is the pursuit of monopolies that exterminate the much 
acclaimed ‘free market’ as much as possible, thereby rendering ‘the free 
market’ a pure ideology. But Managerialism’s ideology of ‘a perfect equi- 
librium’ in markets also dims their understanding that markets ‘system- 
atically generate a class of the poor who are forced out of the market and 
are thus unable to participate’ (Maker 1987:9). Not surprisingly, ‘the free 
market for Hegel is not a problem-solver . . . but a sphere that creates 
problems’. A key problem — monopolistic structures - appears when too 
many corporations are forced out of the market. Everyone is needed as a 
consumer. Everyone has been a consumer without exception. Without 
Geist-numbing consumerism, there is no consumer capitalism and per- 
haps there are no corporations either. In other words, anaesthetising 
the mind of people is a necessary condition of corporate capitalism. In 
Drucker’s ‘ruthless game’ of corporate capitalism, consumers have to be 
mindless and they can be attracted away from competing corporations 
but they must remain inside consumer capitalism. 

In sum, what corporate management sees is not civil society but mar- 
kets with people as mindless [geistlose] shopping units. Corporations 
avoid focusing on inequalities and poverty as Hegel did. For corporations, 
markets represent opportunities to sustain and increase market-shares. 
This is the key to what strategic management calls ‘the positioning 
school’ and what is called ‘defender, prospector, analyser, and reac- 
tor’ corporations.°” The positioning school of strategic competition 
has reduced the main problem of Hegel to ‘a seemingly mindless game 
of chance at which any donkey could win provided only that he be 
ruthless’. Management tools like the defender-prospector-analyser- 
reactor model, the positioning school, the SWOT analysis, and many 
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others deliberately exclude morality.“ Morality and Sittlichkeit, 
if considered at all, play a distant, remote, and unimportant role 
as a sideshow. It is equally likely that Managerialism and corpora- 
tions deliberately engineer MADD - moral attention deficit disorder. 
The Bermuda Triangle of Managerialism successfully sinks all path- 
ological effects of their actions, models, concepts, and ideologies. 
Nevertheless, they constitute one of the main problems of Hegel’s 
philosophy: poverty. Once the problem is returned to those that cre- 
ate poverty - corporate capitalism and corporations — and examined 
from the standpoint of Sittlichkeit, the dilemma of corporations and 
Managerialism emerges. 

But this is also the point of one of Hegelian philosophy’s greatest 
failings. It is imperative to recognise that ‘herein lies Hegel’s dilemma: 
he acknowledged that the dialectic of bourgeois society necessarily and 
inevitably created wealth and poverty, but he refused to leap beyond the 
boundaries and limits of that society’. While acknowledging the pathol- 
ogies created by corporations and corporate capitalism, Hegelian philoso- 
phy remains committed to capitalism, markets, and moral corporations. 

However, Hegel considers what corporate management deliberately 
excludes, namely, the social, economic, political, and psychological 
impact of their activities. Today’s corporate management is not con- 
cerned with questions such as ‘how poverty is to be abolished [never- 
theless this remains] one of the most disturbing problems which agitates 
modern society’ (Herzog 2011:153). Perhaps this is precisely the reason 
why Hegelian philosophy is so important and why it is so persistently 
excluded from management textbooks.* Hegelian ethics refocuses our 
attention on questions of management that its ‘offsider’ management 
studies never discuss. According to Sittlichkeit, this is exactly where cor- 
porations have a role to play. Although ‘the corporation is not directly 
intended to alleviate poverty, it has the welfare of its members as one 
of its conscious aims, providing them with the security and stability of 
occupation that prevents them from joining the ranks of the poor! mi 
Hence, far from being cut off, an issue of MADD, a simple externality, 
‘routine PR and corporate spin’, or the current managerial fashion of 
CSR, Hegelian ethics points the finger at the direct link between cor- 
porations and poverty.‘® This is the unavoidable consequence of being 
part of corporate capitalism. In Sittlichkeit, preventing poverty is an inte- 
gral part of a sittliche corporation. The ideological triage of management, 
management studies, and Managerialism cannot treat poverty: this is 
shown by Rawls’ (2001:97) ‘Veil of Ignorance’; shelving it away; and 
the fact that poverty is not a PR-CSR exercise.° Despite Hegel’s idea 
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that corporations have the task to prevent poverty, Sittlichkeit would 
not advocate this to be a corporation’s ‘main’ task. According to Hegel, 
corporations are ‘not directly intended’ for that. In turn, they are ‘indi- 
rectly’ intended to alleviate poverty as part of their moral duty of caring 
for corporate members and the corporations-society link of Sittlichkeit. 
Nevertheless, their moral duty has two implications:°”° 


1. Corporations have a ‘moral duty’ to keep the welfare of its mem- 
bers as one of its conscious aims. This reaches beyond Kant’s moral 
duty and beyond the idea that the alleviation of poverty is ‘just one’ 
of many corporate aims. In Sittlichkeit, this is a vital part and one 
of the strongest reasons justifying the existence of corporations. 
Most importantly, poverty elimination remains a ‘conscious aim’ 
of corporations, not merely a sideshow or a spin-off (Bourdieu & 
Accardo 1999). 

2. Corporations are responsible for security and stability of occupation. 
But this also means that occupations can change - as they do - during 
a process that creates new occupations while eliminating older ones 
(e.g. from blacksmith to CNC). The dying and creating of different 
occupations has been a feature of capitalism. Occupational transi- 
tions will occur in many areas (Reich 1992; Smith 2010). The key to 
understand Sittlichkeit is ‘how’ this is managed. 


In short, human beings are not merely resources that can be fired under 
management’s cost-cutting drive that often provides no more than the 
ideology for managerial arbitrariness [Willkür]. Furthermore, Hegel’s 
sittliche corporation prevents corporate members from joining the ranks 
of the poor. And this, of course, includes the ‘Boys with No Names’ labour- 
ing away in invisible sweatshops semi-owned by corporations.°! The 
immorality of geographical distancing between corporate headquarters 
and sweatshops is illuminated when exposed to the work of American 
psychologist Milgram who found that ‘the willingness to inflict pain 
on others increases with distance’.°? The ‘corporate headquarter-to- 
sweatshop’ distance indicates increased immoral behaviour while simul- 
taneously making it easier for corporations to keep themselves safe from 
the consequences of their immoralities. Meanwhile, ‘corporate’ mass 
media do the utmost to eclipse the link between ‘corporate distance and 
the willingness to inflict pain’ in favour of TV sequels such as American 
Idol rather than ‘Boys with No Names’. 

Today’s producers - those who Aristotle referred to as ‘those who 
make things’, that is, employees — have been rendered invisible. During 
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his historical period, Hegel’s producers [Produzenten] - those who actu- 
ally produced something through labour - where still understood in 
Aristotle’s terms as ‘those who really make things’, that is, labourers 
and workers. These producers play an important role in Hegel’s self- 
actualisation. In Hegelian philosophy ‘these producers [workers] together 
with consumers determine the policies of a general opinion’ (Kersting 
1988L:4). Today, this is no longer the case because the place where Hegel’s 
general opinion was formed - the public sphere — has been successfully 
colonised by corporate mass media.° The public sphere of Hegel’s 18th 
and 19th century has been effectively taken over, leading to a distorted 
image of reality.°”* Inside the colonised ex-public sphere, individuals can 
no longer engage in shaping Rousseau’s general will and Hegel’s general 
opinion. As a result, corporate mass media’s colonisation has destroyed 
the open public sphere so that a link between corporations and poverty 
can no longer be formed. It created what German philosopher Adorno 
(1944) calls 


there is no way of living a false life correctly. 


The power of corporate mass media has largely eclipsed the fact that we 
live among the ranks of the poor who have been confined to the dis- 
tant corners of the ‘Planet of Slums’.°° Globalisation has been success- 
fully disassociated from global slums. The shiny corporate headquarters 
of corporate management are made to appear disconnected from the 
‘Boys with No Names’ who nobody knows any longer.‘ The triage of 
(i) corporate takeover of the public sphere, (ii) the power of corporate 
mass media, and (iii) the ideological offensives of Managerialism even 
allowed this cover-up to be labelled CSR ai" 

Rather than representing Sittlichkeit, business corporations have 
created the exact opposite in the form of economic inequalities and 
social pathologies. They do not see themselves as part of society but 
as purely economic, technical, engineering-like, and managerial insti- 
tutions independent of civil society and Sittlichkeit. Not surprisingly, 
their prime ideological support mechanism of management studies 
is inward- (managerial) rather than outward- (societal) looking. It has 
management and corporations focus with very occasional, ideologi- 
cal, pre-framed, and highly conditioned excursions into externalities, 
a managerial term describing everything external to corporations. 
When management studies include externalities, it is exclusively from 
the standpoint of Managerialism while simultaneously claiming to be 
value-free and standpoint-less.°® It comes as no surprise that business 
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corporations see themselves separated from Hegel’s three organisational 
levels of Sittlichkeit. 

Corporations have invented their own managerial form of internal 
corporate governance rather than a 'sittliche-ethical’ form of govern- 
ance adhering to Sittlichkeit. Beyond that, they view externalities such as 
states and their regulative power as unwarranted and intrusive. Hegelian 
ethics has noticed that corporations ‘see the state as an alien power 
intent on restricting their freedom’. Historically, Hegel’s predictions 
on business corporations, business, and economics direct our attention 
to corporate management that views states with suspicion, as alien, 
interfering, and dispensable. This explains two things: 


1. the intense ideological fight of corporations and Managerialism 
against state regulation under the banner of deregulation and indus- 
try self-regulation, the code word of managerial non-regulation; and 

2. the presence of highly limited levels of direct state control over corpo- 
rations based on deliberately engineered declining state regulations. 


Managerialism’s largely unchallenged ideology that state influence 
has to be curbed is a widely held view among corporate managers 
(Drucker 2010:9-16). However, Hegelian ethics opposes such a stand- 
point because Hegel’s concept of corporations supervised by states is 
not the simplistic managerial zero-sum game of ‘state versus corpora- 
tion’. Instead, ‘a properly supervised system of corporations need not 
place crippling restrictions on the freedom of business’. Unlike Karl 
Marx (1818-1883), Hegel did not advocate the abolition of corpora- 
tions and capitalism in favour of state-socialism®! but perhaps opted 
for something similar to a socialisation of corporations. In fact, Hegel 
was against crippling restrictions on the freedom of business. "97 But he 
would reject Herr von Hayek’s political catechism of neo-liberalism and 
free marketers. 

Finally, Hegel was not a communist because he unrepentantly 
favoured capital, commercial property, and corporations. And his ethics 
was not anarchistic because of his strong support for a robust authorita- 
tive state. In today’s political categories, Hegel might be labelled some- 
what of a liberal democrat in the US tradition (civil rights and freedom) 
and a social-democrat in the continental European tradition (state 
powers to curb markets and social welfare). Most obviously, Hegel 
did not advocate the annihilation of corporations. He was against stiff 
state regulations so as not to suffocate them. Instead of Managerialism’s 
‘them versus us’ view of ‘state versus corporation’, Hegel’s sittliche state 
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is to ‘properly supervise’ corporations. He specifically supported ‘the 
freedom of businesses’. But Managerialism has altered the Hegelian 
arrangement between ‘properly supervised corporations’ and ‘the free- 
dom of businesses’ in favour of the latter. This shift in favour of busi- 
ness corporations marks the decline in spirit [Geist] as an unavoidable 
consequence. 


From corporate spirit to universal spirit 


One of the key problems of Hegelian philosophy that arises with state- 
supervised corporations is that of ‘spirit versus spirit’, ‘corporate spirit 
versus universal spirit’, and ‘Korporationsgeist versus Weltgeist’ — Hegel’s 
term of a universal spirit. This means, first of all, that Managerialism’s 
ideology of ‘state suffocating corporations’ is not supported by the 
highly limited powers of direct control that states have over corpora- 
tions. In addition, there is next to no democratic control over corpora- 
tions from the inside where corporations remain democratic exclusion 
zones. For example, terms such as ‘industrial democracy’, for example, 
have been successfully deleted from human vocabulary.‘ With this, 
corporate management has been able to insulate itself against Sittlichkeit. 
Hence, ‘there ought to be a civil society to provide the sphere of free- 
dom for the reciprocal realisation of independent interests’.° But the 
formulas of business corporations are ‘civil society equals consumers’ 
and ‘freedom equals business freedom’. In management’s quest for The 
Real Bottom Line, the Hegelian concept of ‘an institutional dependence 
of the corporations on the larger whole’ (Bohman 2010:445) does not 
exist. For corporations, the larger whole - ethical community, civic soci- 
ety, and Sittlichkeit - mostly comes in two rather narrow versions: 


1. external stakeholders: such as suppliers, customers, banks (warranted), 
states, trade unions, and NGOs (unwarranted) 
and 

2. internal stakeholders: employees (cost factor), workplace trade union 
representation and European-style works coun- 
cils (to be avoided).6®7 


In other words, corporations do not see themselves as an organic entity 
[organisches Glied] of Sittlichkeit but perceive non-corporate institutions 
merely as external stakeholders, unwarranted, and as threats. In short, 
business corporations view these moral institutions exclusive rather 
than inclusive. This view prevents Hegel’s mutual and equal recogni- 
tion which is a precursor to Sittlichkeit.°®® Rather than being part of civil 
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society, states, and Sittlichkeit, corporations have installed two layers of 
protection against them, namely, the ideology of stakeholders to pro- 
tect them against civil society and deregulation directed against states. 
Instead of operating protective armours, Sittlichkeit is rather different in 
relation to civil society and states. It does not want corporations to have 
protective shielding against civil society, NGOs, trade unions, and states. 
Instead, Hegelian philosophy sees corporations and corporate members 
as active and organic parts of Sittlichkeit unifying corporate and univer- 
sal spirit [Korporations- und Weltgeist]. In other words, corporate member- 
ship [Korporationsgeist] produces four kinds of ‘from-to’ relationships: 


1. From particular interests to universal interests 

In the words of Hegelian philosopher Gallagher (1987:174), ‘The cor- 
poration is an important transition point; it is here that one’s par- 
ticular interest becomes self-consciously the interest of the whole.’ 
This issues a few challenges to business corporations because they 
do not see themselves as transition points. By this Hegel meant the 
transition of the Geist as moral consciousness from a family spirit 
[Familiengeist] to communal spirit [Gemeinschaftsgeist] to state/uni- 
versal spirit [Weltgeist]. On this transitional trajectory, sittliche corpo- 
rations are important gateways for one’s Geist. 


2. From corporate spirit to the spirit of Sittlichkeit 
On the ascendancy of family to universal spirit, corporations are 
important. Together with the community spirit of civil society, their 
corporate spirit [Korporationsgeist] is a precursor to Sittlichkeit.°° Until 
now, no corporation has ever seen itself in such a role. Corporate 
members of sittliche corporations see themselves as transiting from 
a corporate to a universal sprit. They realise that the particularity of 
corporate interests can never be subordinate to Sittlichkeit’s universal 
interests. This is the moral development of the Geist, self-conscious- 
ness, spirit, and morality. Simultaneously, all this also means a cor- 
porate interest in social and economic wellbeing universally applied. 


3. From corporations to civil society 
The interest in social and economic wellbeing signifies that sittliche 
corporations occupy a unique role in civil society because it is ‘through 
the corporation [that] citizens address... the problems of their society’ 
(Wallace 1999:431). Rather than creating problems, sittliche corpora- 
tions are institutions through which individuals can address problems.°?! 
This creates a totally different picture of today’s corporations. 
Corporations can no longer be seen as pure business organisations 
serving shareholder interest and following markets nailed to a 
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never-ending treadmill of profits. Instead, sittliche corporations unify 
the corporate spirit with Hegel’s universal Weltgeist. Current business 
corporations need to be reconfigured to become gateways between 
civil society and economic systems within Sittlichkeit valuing ethical 
life over economic affairs. Finally, corporations can no longer cut 
themselves off from social wellbeing reduced to economic egoism, 
moral selfishness, and The Real Bottom Line. 


4. From corporations to states 

Instead of Managerialism’s drive to cut social welfare provisions, sit- 
tliche corporations work towards the exact opposite (Dumenil & Levy 
2011). According to Greer (1999:575), ‘The corporations . . . are insti- 
tutions rooted in civil society that prepares us for life in the state.’ 
Corporations connect corporate to non-corporate members of the 
non-economic sphere of civil society. This also includes a ‘society > 
state’ link. The corporate spirit of corporate members prepares them 
for a ‘life in the state’. For Hegel, life in the state is the higher good 
compared to life in corporations. The universal spirit [Weltgeist] always 
supersedes the corporate spirit [Korporationsgeist]. It is the moral duty 
of corporations to prepare its members for a life of higher morality. 
Inside corporations, corporate members need to achieve a transition 
from a corporate and particular interest to the social interests of civil 
society and eventually to the universal interests of the state. 


But today’s corporations are still asphyxiated inside highly particular 
self-interests cutting off vital parts of Sittlichkeit. Hegelian philosophy 
establishes these essential parts. This is reflected, for example, in Hegel’s 
concept of particular interests that become self-consciously the interest of 
the whole. This denotes the exact opposite of what business corporations 
do. Hegel did not mean to enhance any highly particular, self-interested, 
narrow version of The Real Bottom Line excluding social, economic, and 
moral wellbeing. For example, in Sittlichkeit it is nonsensical to argue that 
corporate CSR provides a service to communities and thereby automati- 
cally and self-consciously [represents] the interest of the whole. They do 
not. If corporations do this, they would refrain from viewing those insti- 
tutions outside of corporations, such as family, civil society, and state as 
mere externalities ideologically re-framed as stakeholders. Corporations 
would also avoid narrowing the interest of the whole to The Real Bottom 
Line while CSR would be obsolete. CSR and The Real Bottom Line can 
never represent Hegel’s Weltgeist. In sum, business corporations do not 
fail only Sittlichkeit, they actively work against it. 
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Nevertheless, Sittlichkeit also advocates that ‘corporations must ulti- 
mately be subordinated to the higher interest of the state’ (Cullen 
1988:32). Despite the managerial ideologies of externalities, there are 
substantial corporation-society/state relationships. They continue not- 
withstanding the best efforts of Managerialism.‘” All non-corporate 
institutions and corporations exist inside Sittlichkeit and the state. States 
hold a somewhat unique position. Despite Managerialism’s idea of a 
footloose corporation, corporations are inextricably linked to states in 
which they ‘have to’ reside (Derudder et al. 2012). So far, business cor- 
porations have not managed to escape from that. Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Right (1821) favours the state as the ultimate guarantor of ethical corpo- 
rate behaviour for three reasons: 


1. Trusting corporations 

Quite correctly, Hegel did not trust corporations to be moral actors 
because of their addiction to The Real Bottom Line. Perhaps Hegel 
trusted corporate self-regulation like society trusts murderers to 
regulate themselves. He knew that the imperatives of the much 
acclaimed ‘competitive advantage’ run counter to Sittlichkeit in 
a struggle of ‘competition versus morality’. Hegel might also not 
have trusted corporate mission statements on ethics, corporate eth- 
ical codes, and CSR. They have, collectively, shown that they are 
not able to lock corporations inside the parameters of Sittlichkeit 
(Smale 2006). 


2. The power of corporations 
Hegel did not view the power of families strong enough to ensure 
that business corporations behave morally. This has two implica- 
tions: in sociology’s ‘agency versus structure’, Hegelian ethics 
favours ‘structure’, organisations, and institutions over individual 
‘actors’ (Giddens 1979). Sittlichkeit does not see individual manag- 
ers (agency) capable of imposing morality on organisational profit 
demands. The reverse has been the case. Hegelian thinking correctly 
foreshadowed that management training does not lead to Aristotelian 
virtue ethics, Hegel’s self-reflective, critical, and cultural education.‘ 


3. The power of civil society 
Finally, Hegel did not see that society’s non-managerial institutions are 
capable of ensuring corporate moral behaviour. Hegelian ethics fore- 
shadows that eventually corporations would become more powerful 
than any other societal institution including civil society itself. This 
became reality during the 20th century for, perhaps, five reasons: (i) the 
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successful destruction of trade unions disabled a force that was, at least 
partially, able to prevent corporations from disconnecting themselves 
from Sittlichkeit; (ii) NGOs have been unable to fill the ‘representation 
gap’ opened up by the annihilation of trade unions (Heery 2009); 
(iii) a decline of ‘public’ broadcasting accompanied by a rise of corporate 
mass media enhancing the power of corporations;‘” (iv) the increas- 
ing managerialisation of public administration, the privatisation of 
schools, universities, hospitals, and rafts of other institutions inside 
the sphere of civil society have enhanced the power of corporations 
and its ideology enshrined in Managerialism; and finally, (v) the 
deregulation of labour law has successfully removed and/or weak- 
ened controlling agencies such as consumer protection authorities, 
and labour regulation institutions.‘ 


If corporations seek to be moral entities of community and soci- 
ety, Sittlichkeit suggests the following: ‘Hegel describes the process of 
realisation of the community as “government”, by which he means 
the collective self-government by which the community manages its 
affairs.’°°’ This denotes ‘collective positive freedom as the member- 
ship in a social whole’ (Herzog 2011:202). Corporations have used 
terms such as CSR and corporate citizenship to create the impression 
of being morally responsible members of a community for ideological 
reasons.°* But once exposed to Sittlichkeit, it becomes clear that busi- 
ness corporations run into several serious problems: corporations are 
not interested in a community that is self-actualised. They do not 
actualise themselves in a community. This is despite ideologies such 
as corporate culture, mission statements, core values, and being a 
stakeholder. In the end, corporations remain committed to the very 
reason for their existence: profits. The former CEO of General Motors - 
Sloan - worded this even better by saying ‘GM existed, not to make 
motor cars, but to make money!" 

Secondly, corporations see themselves as business entities devoted 
to Nobel Prize winner Milton Friedman’s statement: ‘The Social 
Responsibility of Business is to Increase its Profits’. Inside corpora- 
tions this becomes a game-plan just as Peter Drucker noted: business 
is a ‘mindless donkey game’.’® But Drucker’s ‘mindless donkey game’ 
impacts on people. Business corporations equate people to resources 
‘because of’ (!) the ideology of corporate citizenship. Externally people 
cannot be just people as they are useless to corporations unless they 
are converted into consumers. However, sittliche corporations demand 
something completely different to the corporate resource/consumer 
conversion of people. For Hegel, ‘membership in a corporation is an 
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essential feature of membership in civil society’ (Wood 2011:303). This 
carries, at least, three meanings: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Membership 

Hegel’s term membership is not to be seen as reflective of today’s 
asymmetrical employment relationship established between two 
non-equals. This is, for example, depicted during job interviews 
when corporate management with institutional power meets a job 
applicant with virtually no power.’ This is for two reasons: the 
cost of ‘getting a job’ versus the cost of ‘not getting a job’ is signifi- 
cantly higher for job applicants; the cost of a managerial choice 
between applicants (A or B) is next to zero for corporate manage- 
ment.” In other words, those who are nervous during job interviews 
are not managers but applicants. Despite the managerial ideology 
of ‘corporate members’, the reality of employment relationships - 
even at its entry point - is inherently asymmetrical. It is not based 
on membership but on ‘institutional power’ (Magretta 2012:4). In con- 
trast, Hegel’s term ‘membership’ carries two connotations: (i) volunta- 
rism and (ii) non-profit. In the corporate setting neither one exists. 


Bonds and Geist 

Membership is an essential feature of civil society and corporations. 
Hegel views the link between membership and institutions entirely 
different from the way business corporations perceive it. The ethics 
of mutuality and social bonds of civil society flow into corporations. 
The determining factor for Sittlichkeit is the flow of bonds of intimacy 
(family) — social bonds (society) — universal bonds (state) and back 
into smaller and more particular entities, for example, corporations. 
Hegel’s ethics denotes that the stronger and more determining social 
and universal bonds of larger societal entities (society and states) 
shape the morality of those institutions that exist inside larger struc- 
tures (Horowitz 1966:11). This demands corporate affairs to mirror 
those inside civil society and states. As Hegel would say, the moral 
Geist flows from state [Staatsgeist] and civil society [Gemeinschaftsgeist] 
back into corporations [Korporationsgeist]. 


Collective self-government 

Sittlichkeit’s understanding of government is not reflected in the 
managerial term corporate governance because corporate govern- 
ance is not defined by collective self-government or self-actualisation 
(Hegel) in which ‘all’ members participate. Corporations manage 
their affairs neither in the spirit of a community, a collective, nor 
in that of universality. Instead, corporate governance is unilaterally 
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assigned to top-management that, through layers of functional, divi- 
sional, lower-, middle-, and line-management, and so on, manages 
corporate affairs. In sum, when corporations are measured against 
Hegel’s membership, bonds, spirit [Geist], self-actualisation, and col- 
lective self-government, corporate ideologies evaporate into thin air. 


The three meanings noted above (—1-3) impact negatively on collec- 
tive self-government and on collective ends. ‘Each function [of a cor- 
poration is designed to] foster amongst its members a distinctive kind 
of particular identity that makes it possible for them to subordinate 
their purely private (egoistic) interest to collective ends and to do so 
willingly.””® Such a distinctive kind of particular identity runs contrary 
to being a human resource.” More important, however, are two addi- 
tional points: Firstly, private, particular, and egoistic corporate interests 
are subordinate to collective ends. This denotes the reversal of what is 
found in business corporations. Secondly, the above Hegelian notion 
also conveys that corporations ‘do so willingly’. In Sittlichkeit, no exter- 
nal forces such as states, trade unions, NGOs, and local communities 
can compel corporations to act morally - they act willingly. Equally, no 
internal forces, such as shareholders and employees, can force corpora- 
tions to act morally. It is exactly this willingness to act morally that 
make corporations institutions of Sittlichkeit. 

This is supported through the ethical notion that ‘through the cor- 
poration, citizens regain a connection with the whole understood as 
national consciousness’ (Nakano 2004:46) and the perspective that 
‘the corporation is the crucial middle term permitting the isolated self- 
seeking individual to initiate the process of integration into the com- 
munity as a whole’.” However, business corporations create isolated 
and ‘atomised’ (Hegel) human resources using ideologies such as PRP 
(performance-related pay), individual bargaining, competition, highly 
individualised promotions often constructed as a zero-sum games that 
enhance employee competition, individual employment contracts, bal- 
anced scorecards, and so on.” As a result one does not find ethical civic 
citizens in corporations but highly conformist ‘Organisation Men’.’” 
These deformed resources are not ‘integrated’ and ‘connected with the 
whole’ of a sittliche community. Hegelian philosopher Honneth (2008b) 
identifies three reasons for this: 


1. a growing part of the population is struggling to have access to oppor- 
tunities of subsistence-assuring forms of employment, 
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2. a second section of society performs work activities unprotected by 
law under highly deregulated conditions, and 

3. a third section is currently experiencing the rapid de-professionalisa- 
tion and de-‘companisation’ (Entbetrieblichung, e.g. outsourcing and 
franchising) of their formerly more secure occupations. 


External to companies these developments are supported and legitimised 
through Managerialism. Internally, they are encapsulated inside mana- 
gerial regimes creating corporate cultures designed to support corporate 
particularities engineered against an ethical and universal commu- 
nity spirit [Gemeinschaftsgeist]. Today’s corporate human resources — 
rather than Hegel’s sittliche citizens — are engineered through HRM 
instruments.” In sum, not even Managerialism’s myth of corporate 
citizenship that devalues human beings is able to eclipse corporate 
non-Sittlichkeit. 

Hegel’s ‘larger whole of a sittliche society’ includes ethical values such 
as fairness and justice and ‘what [kind of corporations] . . . a just soci- 
ety should have’.’® His sittliche corporations are guided by those moral 
imperatives that define the whole with justice being one of Sittlichkeit’s 
defining elements. ‘Hegel regards economic activities [as conducted by 
corporations] as part of normative social relations and economic rela- 
tions as the matter of justice in society.’”!° This is what Hegelian phi- 
losopher Kersting (1988L:5) called ‘an effective and dense code of social 
norms’. Hegel’s sittliche corporations are part of ‘normative social rela- 
tions’ and of a normative social code. Sittliche corporations are not based 
on managerial relations. Instead, corporate behaviour is a matter of social 
relations, normative codes, justice, and Sittlichkeit. However, these sittli- 
che principles exist in sharp contradiction to corporate management. 

In contrast to sittliche corporations, business corporations do not exist 
for justice. Their main activity is not directed towards what American 
philosopher John Rawls (1921-2002) called ‘Justice as Fairness’. Neither 
is it directed towards Hegel’s understanding of corporate justice inside 
Sittlichkeit. For one, the hierarchical and asymmetrical power relations 
that define business corporations disallow the treatment of everyone 
with fairness.’!! Hence, a moral issue such as wage justice, for example, 
cannot exist in corporations. But it can exist in sittliche corporations as 
German philosopher Schmidt am Busch (2011:86) has outlined, ‘Hegel 
implicitly upholds the following two theses: as a member of a func- 
tioning corporation a bourgeois [owner] is not interested in attaining 
an ever increasing level of (a) personal consumption and (b) personal 
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income.’ In other words, a citoyen governing - rather than bourgeois 
owning — a sittliche corporation also establishes wage justice because cor- 
porate intentions follow sittliche goals rather than ‘personal consump- 
tion and income’ as it is the case with bourgeois-owners and corporate 
shareholders fostering injustices amongst corporate members in favour 
of profits.’”!? This also creates injustices and alienation among corporate 
members. Similar to Rawlsian justice as fairness, Sittlichkeit includes jus- 
tice as non-alienation. Not surprisingly, once viewed from Sittlichkeit,’“ 


the most important solution for alienation Hegel considers is the cor- 
poration [because] the corporation reintegrates individuals in civil 
society, protects them against contingencies and educates them. 
Through the corporation, individuals recover mutual recognition and 
the sense of belonging to a community. It is not only an economic 
and social but also an ethical entity which can remedy the alienation 
generated by overproduction . . . Hegel thinks that the corporation 
provides the moment of mutual recognition and restrains the unlim- 
ited and self-defeating movement of capitalism. 


Rather than being the solution to the ethical problem of alienation, 
business corporations continue to produce alienation.’ If corporations 
were aligned to Sittlichkeit, they needed to undertake serious steps away 
from alienation and towards morality. When Hegel thought of corpora- 
tions as institutions to ‘moralise capital’ [Versittlichung des Kapitals], sit- 
tliche corporations represent exactly that. In sum, sittliche corporations 
fulfil four tasks. They 


. are moral coordinators between individuals and society; 

. are self-regulated with the participation of all corporate members; 
. encourage the self-actualisation of corporate members; and 

. create and enhance moral knowledge. 


VS 4 FA eR 


This results in three moral challenges for business corporations and their 
economic affairs: ‘firstly, that the economy be made a sphere of right 
offering everyone the full array of commodity relations; second, that 
civil authority regulate the economy to guarantee all their exercise of eco- 
nomic freedom; third, that government act to prevent economic power 
and interest from obstructing political freedom’ (Winfield 1987:63). All 
this can only occur inside but not above, outside, or against Sittlichkeit. 

The disassociation of business corporations from Sittlichkeit leads to 
what Hegelian philosopher Kersting (1988:9) calls ‘demoralification’ 
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[Entsittlichung]. Business corporations are demoralising [entsittlichende] 
institutions departing significantly from Sittlichkeit. This can be summed 
up in four points: business corporations do not offer ‘everyone’ the full 
array of wealth and commodity relations because corporate capitalism 
is marginalising and excluding, for example, the absolute and relative 
poor as well as the growing number of working poor while simultane- 
ously weakening Hegel’s civic sittliche institutions.” Managerialism’s 
ideological programme has been successful in diminishing the role of 
civic authorities in favour of ‘industry self-regulation’ and deregula- 
tion. Today’s authorities are no longer in a position to guarantee the 
exercise of economic freedom either between corporations and small 
and medium firms or between corporations and individuals as, for 
example, the ‘McLibel Case’ has shown.’!° Equally, state governments 
are no longer in a position to prevent corporate-economic power from 
obstructing political freedom. Corporate mass media have become too 
powerful and governments are too dependent on them. They are today’s 
true gatekeepers that provide and deny access to the public sphere dur- 
ing publicised spectacles called elections, exhibited on TV under the 
motto ‘if it’s not on TV - it does not exist’. These four points sharply 
contradict the role of moral corporations inside Sittlichkeit. Ultimately, 
Hegel’s sittliche corporation has the essential duty of raising the vision of 
those engaged in today’s isolating corporations above purely economic 
matters to affairs of a public and sittliche character. In contrast to the 
current ideological and narrow content of managerial corporate culture, 
the cultivation of an Aristotelian-Rousseau-Hegelian moral-public char- 
acter is one of the key moral duties of sittliche corporations. This repre- 
sents a clear-cut contradiction between two versions of corporations: 
profit-making and sittliche corporations. The final chapter will discuss 
this - very Hegelian - contradiction. 


9 


Conclusion: The 
Moral Corporation 


The corporation represents the socialisation of a torn-to-parts and 
disintegrated bourgeois society.’® 


This chapter draws several conclusions covering all previous chapters 
and discusses the contradiction resulting from an application of Hegel’s 
Sittlichkeit to business corporations. It is a dilemma of two diverg- 
ing norms: business corporations versus sittliche corporations. Hegel 
outlined sittliche corporations in his Philosophy of Right (1821) and 
Phenomenology (1807) after having initially drawn up rudimentary 
parameters for Sittlichkeit in the System of Ethical Life.’ Hegel’s ‘criti- 
cal humanism” developed into a comprehensive ‘system of Sittlichkeit’ 
inside which corporations represent one form of moral life. For Hegel, 
moral life denotes that ‘the supreme purpose of man is to be moral’ 
(Dickey 1987:192). But he also used the term Sittlichkeit to differentiate 
his social, collective, and institutional form of ethics from Kant’s indi- 
vidualistic formalism. In contrast to Kant, Hegel’s moral life [Sittlichkeit] 
is about creating morality, not abstract formulas. It does not exclude 
people from the process of creating sittliche norms. In Sittlichkeit, people 
create institutions for moral life and in that way Sittlichkeit fulfils Hegel’s 
self-actualisation by establishing moral rules that are created and carried 
out by those to whom they apply. This is not a mere utopian request for 
human freedom. Hegelian institutions are institutions of freedom: ‘This 
is not about the principles of a possible freedom, but about the concrete 
freedom of the people in his society.’’* 

The emphasis on the creation of moral rules led Hegel to the use of 
the term Sittlichkeit rather than morality and ethics. It differentiates his 
Sittlichkeit from Kantian and many other moral philosophies. Sittliche 
corporations are moral institutions of Sittlichkeit, corporations that 
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represent moral life in the spirit of Sittlichkeit. Unlike morality’s formal 
rules such as those developed by Kant, Hegel emphasised moral ‘life’ 
as a form of actualising Sittlichkeit. Hence, Sittlichkeit’s closest approxi- 
mation in English is moral life. Given its power, many Hegelian and 
Neo-Hegelian philosophers have discussed, interpreted, clarified, and 
examined the term Sittlichkeit. The interpretations of Hegel’s corporations 
and Sittlichkeit have been based on Hegel’s original passages that defined 
corporations in the Philosophy of Right (1821).7? 

According to Hegel, the description of the ‘business class’ is being 
‘concentrated on the particular’ (Schmidt 2007:262). By this Hegel 
meant that businesses represent the particular, sectarian, and, above all, 
‘non-universal’ but economic interest of, for example, corporate share- 
holder-value, profit-maximisation, ROI, and The Real Bottom Line. To 
achieve this, Hegel thought that ‘corporations are especially appropri- 
ate’. They comprise members of civil society that are - by virtue of their 
own particular skill - also corporate members. This reinforces the moral 
corporation-society interface but also carries connotations of not letting 
corporations out of sight. Hence, the respect that members of corpo- 
rations command is due to their corporate-societal dual-membership. 
Individual corporate members have ‘the right of exercising one’s skill 
[which] is made rational in the corporation’. 

But perhaps the most valuable statement is Hegel’s concept ‘as the fam- 
ily was the first, so the corporation is the second ethical root of the state’. 
This assigns corporations a definite place inside Sittlichkeit - after families 
and before the state - and links corporations to families as well as to 
states. The position of corporations has been outlined briefly by Hegel 
but also in some of his other writings related to his corporations as well 
as in recent Hegel interpretations that have led to a substantial volume 
of literature on Hegelian corporations. Never has Hegel’s concept of sit- 
tliche corporations been brought into direct contact with business corpo- 
rations. No book has ever contrasted Hegel’s sittliche corporations with 
business corporations in a ‘norm versus norm’ project that compares the 
moral norms of sittliche corporations to those of business corporations. 
This is despite the fact that the history of Hegelian ethics in corporations 
and the history of corporations - that resulted in what we know to be 
business corporations today — have run parallel to each other. 

The outcome has been two totally separated streams of literature. On 
the one hand, there is the literature on Sittlichkeit. On the other, there is 
also an extensive body of literature on business corporations. The prob- 
lem is that, until today, both have never met. While this might appear 
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astonishing, the following issues are perhaps even more surprising. Since 
Hegel wrote and eventually published the Philosophy of Right, roughly 
two hundred years have passed. During this period, business corpora- 
tions were created and numerous academics and scholars in manage- 
ment/economics and moral philosophy have written an endless number 
of books and articles on this. On the one hand, there are studies on 
Hegelian philosophy - his morality, Sittlichkeit, corporations, and so on - 
while on the other there are studies on management, Managerialism, 
management ethics, corporations, corporate management, business, 
economics, CSR, and so on. Both sets have produced volumes of writ- 
ing. But nobody has ever considered that there could be a link between 
Hegel’s Sittlichkeit - that specifically discusses corporations — and busi- 
ness corporations as we know them today. In other words, it has taken 
roughly 200 years for the first discussion on the link between Hegel’s 
Sittlichkeit and the business corporation to occur. 

But there is another shortcoming. It does not so much concern man- 
agement ethics because of its ideological character but it concerns 
Hegelian scholarship. In the Philosophy of Right, Sittlichkeit makes it 
abundantly obvious that inside Sittlichkeit everyone and every socially 
constructed institution - including business corporations — are part of 
Sittlichkeit. There is no exception. Therefore all of Hegel’s sittliche param- 
eters also apply to business corporations. Nevertheless, there has been an 
astounding and perhaps comprehensive failure of Hegelian scholarship 
during the last 150+ years to consider the link between Sittlichkeit and 
business corporations. In addition, one of philosophy’s most important 
shortcomings has been noted by Hegel himself — Hegelian philosophy 
enforces it on anyone writing in the area of philosophy, moral philoso- 
phy, ethics, and management ethics. It applies to the subject at hand 
just as much as it does to the self and remains perhaps the key deficit of 
philosophy from which not even Hegel’s own philosophy can escape. 
Hegel noted this philosophical dilemma right at the beginning of his 
Philosophy of Right. It represents one of his most famous quotes: 


The Owl of Minerva takes flight only as the dusk begins to fall. 


The quote above is part of the Philosophy of Right’s Preface where the 
relevant section reads: 


Philosophy always arrives too late to do any such teaching. As the 
thought of the world, philosophy appears only in the period after 
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actuality has been achieved and has completed its formative process. 
The lesson of the concept, which necessarily is also taught by his- 
tory, is that only in the ripeness of actuality does the ideal appear 
over against the real, and that only then does this ideal comprehend 
this same real world in its substance and build it up for itself into the 
configuration of an intellectual realm. When philosophy paints its 
grey in grey, then a configuration of life has grown old, and cannot 
be rejuvenated by this grey in grey, but only understood; the Owl of 
Minerva takes flight only as the dusk begins to fall.” 


Hegelian philosophy denotes that philosophy and ethics, including a 
discussion on Sittlichkeit of business corporations, always arrives at the 
scene too late. But this immediately creates yet another dilemma: Hegel’s 
ethics of corporations does not follow his own ‘Owl of the Minerva’ dic- 
tum. Hegel wrote his ethics of corporations ‘before’ almost all of those 
corporations that are known to us had been initiated. In other words, 
there is certainly a contradiction between 


1. Hegel’s philosophy of the Owl of Minerva always arriving too late at 
the scene; 

2. his own writings on corporations; and 

3. the factual and historical creation of nearly all modern corporations 
during the later period of the 19th and throughout the 20th century.’ 


Hegel’s Philosophy of Right was published during the early 19th century 
and discusses sittliche corporations ‘before’ modern corporations existed 
while most of the latter were obviously established ‘after’ that period. 
It is imperative to remember that Hegel’s sittliche corporation - albeit a 
business - is formed on Sittlichkeit of the corporative-economic constitu- 
tion. These corporations were social and ethical institutions, more than 
they were business institutions. Nevertheless, Hegel’s very own Owl of 
Minerva that always arrives too late at the scene’ did not arrive too late 
in this instance. What historically occurred was the very opposite - it 
arrived early enough or perhaps even too early. 

In any case, Hegel’s Sittlichkeit of corporations had zero impact on 
today’s business corporations. They developed completely independent 
of Sittlichkeit to become profit-determined, market-driven, and share- 
holder-focused business organisations dedicated to ROI, The Real 
Bottom Line, and depicting all the pathological hallmarks experienced 
throughout the history of corporations. Today, these business corpo- 
rations appear to manifest the very opposite of Sittlichkeit. The factual 
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domination of business corporations over Hegel’s sittliche corporations 
may have four possible explanations. 

Table 9.1 shows four possible reasons for the parallel appearance of 
Hegel’s sittliche corporations and the rise of business corporations. To 
various degrees, all four reasons outlined above might have contrib- 
uted to the non-recognition of Hegelian ethics by management writ- 
ers and particularly writers in the vicinity of management ethics. The 
most likely reason for never engaging with Sittlichkeit and sittliche cor- 
porations might be found in options 3+4, in other words, the blissful 
ignorance” (3) and ideology (4) displayed in management studies, and 
Managerialism. Equally, it might reside in the fact that no social actor 
has been powerful enough to ensure that corporations develop within 
Sittlichkeit (4). This may have been further exacerbated by a limited men- 
tal incapacity of management writers to understand Hegelian ethics 
and/or by a deliberate choice to treat Hegelian ethics with blissful igno- 
rance. In philosophical terms, this could be a conscious or unconscious 
reflection of Pascal’s Wager that states, ‘stick with what you know and 
you will be rewarded’. For Pascal rewards came from God. 

Meanwhile, Managerialism’s The Servants of Power, the ideologues of 
intrinsic and extrinsic rewards, come from an unquestioning subscrip- 
tion of Managerialism as a kind of ‘Going with the Flow’ inside manage- 
rial universities.’ More often than not this leads to so-called successful 
careers, corporate research grants, promotions, conference attendance, 
reduction of teaching, publications in so-called ‘top’ journals measured 
on their submissiveness to Managerialism, consultancy fees provided by 
corporations, and so on. It provides for a comfortable life inside the man- 
agerial paradigm in the form of an ideological motivation of present man- 
agement writers to ‘think inside the box’. It establishes a comfort-zone 
inside which management ethics has its assigned playground at which it 
can play ‘at will’ without bothering corporations. This also avoids even 
the slightest thought that may challenge the all-prevailing, ideological, 
and one-dimensional paradigm of Managerialism.’””” The Servants of 
Power have signed a Faustian-pact with Managerialism. The inner work- 
ings of Faust’s devilish pact have been outlined by Hegel’s contemporary, 
the novelist Johann Wolfgang von Goethe.” 

Through their overwhelming power, business corporations developed 
impervious to notions of morality and Hegelian Sittlichkeit throughout 
their existence. Already in the 19th century, corporations had estab- 
lished one of the most relevant successes with, as corporations call it, an 
‘externality’, namely, the state, when they received recognition for the 
invented legal fiction of being a ‘natural’ person ‘that’ (!) could buy and 
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sell property and commercial goods.” This provided corporations with 
a legal-operative frame, followed by the subsequent invention of the 
ideology of ‘corporate personhood’.’*4 Even to the non-philosophically 
trained eye it might appear obvious that ‘corporate personhood’ is an 
oxymoron riddled with contradictions.” Firstly, there is the nonsensi- 
cal equation of ‘corporation equals person’ when common sense tells 
us that corporations are not persons. But common sense is not so com- 
mon when it comes to the legal justification of a misleading mirage. 
Nevertheless, it marks the equalisation of two non-equals. Secondly, a 
philosophical definition of personhood has next to nothing to do with 
the legal fiction of corporate personhood. 

After corporations were furnished with what the legal system had 
dutifully supplied but what remains philosophical nonsense and a 
moral obscenity, they moved on. Soon, they invented the ideology of 
Managerialism securing corporations against the externality of society 
and even ethics while sittliche corporations represented the opposite. 
With the generous assistance of management studies and The Servants 
of Power, Managerialism was able to convert moral philosophy into 
management ethics, adjusting the former to Managerialism’s ideological 
demands. In business schools, Managerialism shelves a much reduced 
and often distorted version of ‘moral philosophy’ - now called ‘corporate 
social responsibility’ - into a secure box labelled ‘management ethics’. 
This box is placed in a safe distance from so-called ‘core’ management 
subjects such as accounting, marketing, HRM, and operations manage- 
ment - receiving the label ‘elective’ with the hidden transcript ‘not rel- 
evant’. Meanwhile management writers submissively contributed to the 
rise of business corporations and Managerialism. 

Simultaneously, they reduced ethics to an appendage of Manageri- 
alism, incorporating it into the corporate framework to make corpo- 
rations appear moral. This is a clean-cut application of Rosenfeld et 
al.’s Impression Management (1995). Managerialism’s agenda excluded 
Hegelian ethics because the main premises of Sittlichkeit — human 
freedom, mutual and equal recognition, non-alienation, no poverty, 
Sittlichkeit, and so on - fit even less to Managerialism than many other 
forms of moral philosophy. So far no Servant of Power has endeavoured 
to adjust Hegel’s Sittlichkeit to Managerialism. Perhaps there was no 
need to do so because The Servants of Power established a useful crypto- 
morality for corporations. It might simply be a question of ‘why bother 
with Hegel when your prime objective is not knowledge-creation but 
ideological support for management and corporations’. In the ideo- 
logical orbit of managerial quasi-ethics, Sittlichkeit would unnecessarily 
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complicate matters. It is a great virtue of ideology that simplicity adds 
strength as expressed in Managerialism’s favourite: ‘KISS = keep it sim- 
ple, stupid!’ Keeping Hegelian ethics out adds value to the ideology of 
Managerialism. 

The exact opposite has been discussed in the proceeding chapters 
where Hegelian ethics is not adjusted to suit Managerialism and busi- 
ness corporations; no ideological standpoint is taken; Hegelian eth- 
ics does not remain inside the box of management ethics; instead, it 
challenges business corporations when corporate norms are contradic- 
tory to Sittlichkeit. Hence, the previous chapters represent a thoroughly 
Hegelian project constructed as a three-stage approach highlighting 
contradictions between two norms: the moral norms of Hegel’s sittliche 
corporations and the business norms of modern corporations. This can 
be shown as a three-stage process. 

In this book the three steps outlined in Table 9.2 have been com- 
pleted through an examination of Hegel’s original and authentic texts 
and his writings on corporations. They presented a close approximation 
to Hegel’s original version of truth. This included substantial writings 
on Hegel’s sittliche corporations by Hegelian and Neo-Hegelian philoso- 
phers during the roughly 180 years since Hegel’s death.”*° These were 
applied to business corporations in a ‘norm versus norm’ approach, 
namely, Hegel’s ‘ethical norms versus business norms’. The outcome of 
this approach is found in the preceding eight chapters. 

One conclusion is that business corporations do not represent sittliche 
corporations. Historically, this pathological misdevelopment [pathologis- 
che Fehlentwicklung] has occurred because of either corporate strength or 
the impotence of virtually all non-corporate actors and institutions of 
Sittlichkeit (family, institutions of civil society, and states including legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial) in keeping corporations within Sittlichkeit.’°” 
This failure begins with the initial level of Sittlichkeit, namely, the family. 
But families have never been strong enough to impact positively on the 
historical development of business corporations, curbing unethical and 


Table 9.2 Hegelian dialectics and corporations 


Stages Dialectics Application 


1 Thesis Presents Hegel’s original and Hegelian concepts of a 
sittliche corporation 

2 Anti-thesis This is contrasted to the norms of business corporations 

3 Synthesis Creates thorough reflections on business corporations 


from the standpoint of Sittlichkeit 
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pathological corporate behaviours (Benson 2012). Similarly, virtually all 
other non-corporate actors inside Sittlichkeit’s level of civil society have 
failed to keep business corporations inside Sittlichkeit. 

Hegel developed a solution to the pathologies created by business cor- 
porations in the form of extravagance and wealth paralleled by poverty 
and Pöbel [rubble]. His solution was the state. Today, states have com- 
prehensively failed to ensure that corporations remain inside Sittlichkeit. 
But the complete failure of all three levels to keep business corporations 
inside Sittlichkeit includes not only institutions and organisations. When 
viewed from the sociological perspective of ‘actors versus structure’, the 
failure also extends to actors (Giddens 1979). No individual actor has 
been able to secure corporations inside Sittlichkeit. On the other hand, it 
is next to impossible to locate the failure exclusively inside Sittlichkeit’s 
structure for two reasons: 


1. Hegel was not able to place all actors, institutions, and organisations 
against the business corporation and the economic sphere because 
many of those did not come to light during Hegel’s lifetime. What 
he saw was a rising and increasingly powerful state that - if governed 
by people under Rousseau’s ‘general will’ - should have been able to 
control corporations; and 

2. Hegel’s Sittlichkeit quite correctly described and predicted one of the 
foremost unsolvable dilemmas of modern society and corporate capi- 
talism, namely, the dilemma of ‘ethics versus profits’. 


Hegel was simply not in a position to anticipate the Colossus of the 
Corporation (Beatty 2001), the Corporation’s Pathological Pursuit of 
Profit and Power (Achbar & Abbott 2003), the Leviathans of Multi- 
national Corporations (Chandler & Mazlish 2005), and the Organizational 
Pathologies (Samuel 2010) that business corporations have created since 
the mid-19th century. Despite the invasiveness and high visibility of 
corporate power, the reason for the comprehensive failure of modern 
moral philosophers - including Hegel experts - to contrast business 
corporations to Sittlichkeit rests, most likely, on the fact that Hegel’s 
19th-century corporations were constructed very differently from what 
business corporations have become today. Bringing together Sittlichkeit 
and business corporations is justified in the very Hegelian fact that both 
are part of Sittlichkeit. In Sittlichkeit, corporations are institutional parts 
of the ethics of moral life. 

However, Hegel’s original concept of the sittliche corporation carried 
strong connotations to an institution that carried very limited links 
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with business corporations, namely, ‘associations’ [Verbände]. Perhaps a 
useful description of how Hegel might have seen a Verband comes from 
one of Germany’s main apologists, legitimising writer, and proponent of 
the ‘Wilhelminian Empire, Industrialisation, and Capitalism’ (Marcuse 
1964), namely, Max Weber (1924). He described Verbände as 


the pure end-rational association, a case of agreement as to a con- 
tinuing course of action oriented purely to the promotion of specific 
outer interests, economic or other, of its members; the value-rational 
association motivated by inner interests, for example, the rational 
sect, if it does not cultivate emotional and affective interests, but 
seeks only to serve a ‘cause.’ This last case, to be sure, seldom occurs 
in anything approaching the pure type.’ 


When seen from the German thinking on Verbände, business corpora- 
tions have very little in common with such associations. This might 
explain why the disassociation between both has occurred. Nevertheless, 
Sittlichkeit sees sittliche corporations, Verbände, associations, and business 
corporations as part of a modern economy. They are part of what Hegel 
called ‘business estates’ [Der Stand des Gewerbes]. Today, Managerialism 
has re-labelled it as a business community. The term community has 
been misappropriated by Managerialism in a highly ideological way 
because it carries metaphoric connotations to a harmonious community. 
Meanwhile in the non-ideological business reality, corporate-to-corporate 
relationships are defined by the brutality of cold and rather disharmo- 
nious market relationships.” Based on his awareness and study of 
Scottish and British political economy, Hegel foresaw the pathological 
consequences of competition among businesses. For him, the business 
corporation remains part of Sittlichkeit, civil society, and economy. In 
short, corporations are industrial actors and as such part of the sphere of 
the political economy and Sittlichkeit. 

Unlike sittliche corporations, modern corporations differ significantly 
from Sittlichkeit. The ethics that defines sittliche corporations is a result 
of cooperation, mutual and equal recognition, self-actualisation, and 
mutual benefits. These are based on blood- and social relationships at the 
family and civic levels, representing civil and human rights, democracy, 
citizen-to-citizen, and citizen-to-state relationships.” However, mod- 
ern corporations have followed a different mode as they do not create 
mutuality, social benefits, and equal recognition but competition and 
profits. Once viewed from the standpoint of Hegel’s Sittlichkeit, a corpo- 
ration remains ‘the odd one out’. The essence of the corporation is not 
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cooperation but competitive market relationships. At the dawn of indus- 
trialism, Hegel saw two main ‘misdevelopments’ [Fehlentwicklungen] 
associated with economics, industrial capitalism, markets, and corpo- 
rations, namely, an ever widening gap between rich and poor and the 
creation of a disenfranchised, marginalised, atomised, and alienated 
underclass. He called them Pöbel or rubble.” Hegel’s rubble carries con- 
notations to Adam Smith’s (1759, 1776) notion of the shabby, worn- 
out and torn ‘linen shirt which makes it impossible to appear in public 
without shame’. Perhaps Smith’s description gave the astute student of 
British economic theory, Karl Marx, the metaphor of a torn shirt or rag 
[Lumpen] that proletarians were forced to wear. To avoid workers from 
becoming Lumpenproletariat or Pöbel, Hegelian philosophy argues 


that the capitalistic laisser aller, laisser faire creates worse monopolies 
than the ancient guilds, and that an economy driven by the market 
alone is a true plague. Corporations are needed to prevent temporary 
over-employment and an excess of unskilled and cheap labour.’*? 


Today, many of these unskilled and underpaid labourers, called the 
working poor, are forced to the edges of the market and suffer a mar- 
ginalised existence (Fields 2012). Hegel saw that free markets create 
monopolies which lead to poverty and social pathologies of ‘plague’- 
like proportions.’* To prevent that, sittliche corporations remain deeply 
embedded in Sittlichkeit. As such, they are institutions that counteract 
the pathological tendencies created by market competition. But this can 
only be achieved if corporations are constructed as sittliche corporations. 
Hence, there is a moral demand to re-position business corporations 
inside Sittlichkeit in order to become sittliche corporations. Only then 
will they be able to develop into sittliche institutions capable of enhanc- 
ing society in which ethical life rather than competition can flourish. 

To achieve this, corporate governance needs to be radically re-shaped 
so that it represents something distinctively different from its current 
format.’* These rules can establish a mechanism for re-positioning busi- 
ness corporations back into Sittlichkeit. The position of sittliche corpora- 
tions is shown in Figure 9.1. 

Figure 9.1 shows the position of sittliche corporations inside Sittlichkeit. 
In this system, a sittliche spirit [Geist] develops, at first, in families 
[Familiengeist] in order to turn into a civil society oriented in community- 
minded spirit [Gemeinschaftsgeist] which eventually leads to a universal 
ethical spirit [Weltgeist- sittliche Welt].”* In this structural ascendancy from 
intimate to universal ethics and bonds, Hegel envisioned civil society as a 
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Sphere of Hegel’s System of Sittlichkeit 


Family Civil Society (2) State 
Level Economic Sphere Level 
(1) (3) 


Figure 9.1 The position of the moral corporation 


transition sphere for a spirit that is designed to become a universal-ethical 
spirit. Sittliche corporations are institutions that transform individualistic 
family spirits into universal-ethical spirits [Weltgeist]. They are part of a 
transition from a rather narrow-minded family spirit towards a universal 
spirit [Weltgeist]. According to Hegelian ethics, this transition defines the 
lives of individuals, starting with the experience of morality and intimacy 
in family life and ending with an awareness of an abstract universal spirit 
[Weltgeist]. Individuals remain part of a family-Geist just as much as they 
are part of Hegel’s Weltgeist.’* A refined picture of such Hegelian ascend- 
ancy of moral development is depicted in Table 9.3. 

Table 9.3 shows the ascending development of a moral Geist/spirit in 
seven stages from its earliest manifestations as an individual-sprit that 
becomes a family spirit when individuals experience families as the first 
social unit beyond the self. The next transition from family to com- 
munity spirit occurs at the interface between family and other social 
networks such as peers, groups, and bands of friends. This establishes 
a community spirit that moves on to become a more socially oriented 
spirit when experiencing larger networks existing beyond family and 
friends, namely, society — Hegel’s civil society. At this level, individu- 
als experience society’s civic and economic side in the form of work, 
employment, and managerial regimes. This takes place in firms, com- 
panies, and corporations. From there, a corporate spirit develops and 
moves towards the morality of the next larger unit, namely, the state. 
Hegelian ethics did not differentiate between the morality of states and 
higher levels such as the universality of international institutions.’* It 
is precisely because ‘Hegelian ideas cannot be divorced from his time’ 
(Burbidge 1988:viii) that Hegel was unable to foretell functioning inter- 
national organisations (GATT, UN, WHO, ITF, IMF, etc.). Nevertheless, 
Hegel’s universal Sittlichkeit includes what Hegelian philosopher 
Buchwalter (2012) calls an ‘international wei "29 

Hegel’s lifetime experience was the conservative and backward region- 
alism of miniature states [Kleinstaaten] pre-dating German unification.’* 
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With a life in different pre-German mini-states, Hegel saw a unified 
state as an improvement. But he appeared unable to envision supra- 
national configurations of international organisations like the UN. 
Consequently, he only foresaw one universal level of morality repre- 
sented in the highest organisation human beings had developed during 
the 19th century: the state. Nevertheless, Hegel’s Weltgeist indicates his 
awareness that there is something beyond the state. Overall, however, 
Table 9.3 represents a structure in which a person goes through several 
stages of moral development which starts with rather individual and 
perhaps ego-centred morality, moves on towards the family to enter into 
groups/peers and eventually society, leading to universal morality. This 
marks a scale of morality that depicts the movement from individualist 
to universal morality. In sum, Hegel’s system of Sittlichkeit represents an 
expanding level of consciousness and morality that might be pictured 
as a fountain-like shape. 

Figure 9.2 shows the ascendancy of human morality from a rela- 
tively simple individualistic level to a universal and more abstract level. 
Hegel’s development of morality describes an intimate perspective (self 
and family) to become a social perspective of community and civil 
society, eventually leading to an abstract universal level of global and 
international ethics. Such a moral development can be summed up in 
the words of Bauhaus architect Walter Gropius (1883-1969): ‘A human 
mind is like an umbrella - it functions best when open.’ It depicts an 
increased awareness and recognition of ever larger institutions accom- 
panied by even more abstract levels of moral understanding. In conclu- 
sion, Hegel’s stages of moral development reflect two things: the human 
ability to understand more abstract institutions and the ability to com- 
prehend even more complex moral and social structures. This carries 
connotations to the overall moral development of human beings. 


universal morality 


Individual and ego-centric morality 


Figure 9.2 The fountain of moral development 
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The morality of Hegel and Kohlberg 


The ascending level of moral awareness reflects an increase in intellec- 
tual openness and mental capacity that is paralleled by the development 
of the human brain. The brain develops parallel to the increasing experi- 
ence of larger societal structures. This leads to the psychological-moral 
concept of an increased capacity of human cognition that is linked to 
two elements: (i) an increase in brain development that is connected to 
(ii) the development of cognitive and moral understanding. This has 
been empirically supported by the work of Swiss psychologist and phi- 
losopher Jean Piaget (1896-1980). Piaget developed a three-stage model 
of ‘pre-operational’, ‘concrete operational’, and ‘formal operational’ 
stages of human cognitive development (Piaget 1928, 1932, 1951). It 
means that the development of human beings allows for increased cog- 
nitive abilities and an improved ability to recognise complex social and 
moral structures. Recognising oneself as a moral entity, a family as a 
moral institution, groups of friends as moral actors, society as a moral 
collective, and eventually the universality of universal human rights are 
all vital components in the development of human beings and human 
morality. The moral development of human beings recognising other 
human beings inside social settings is ‘a vital human need’ (Taylor 
1994). The recognition of other human beings, social structures, and 
complex moralities is fundamental to Hegelian philosophy.’° 

The suggestion of an increased awareness of morality and a rising 
level of abstractness in the form of a ‘family-to-universality’ develop- 
ment is strongly supported by Hegelian philosophy that places high sig- 
nificance on the human ability to recognise complex social and moral 
structures. Young individuals are able to recognise themselves at first, 
family later, and civil society, state, and international institutions after 
that. Eventually, this will lead to the recognition of universal, global, 
and international morality. This is shown in Sittlichkeit’s three-stage 
‘family > society > state’ concept which has been expanded in Table 9.3. 
Hegel’s developmental perspective of human ethics expands as individ- 
uals experience larger social formations. His 19th-century human con- 
ceptions of ethics developed from ‘individual > family — universal’. 
Piaget’s early 20th-century work on human cognition supports this. Yet, 
both their works have also been empirically supported through field 
studies undertaken during the late 20th century. American ethicists 
and psychologist Lawrence Kohlberg’s (1927-1987) longitudinal experi- 
ments linked his empirical findings to moral philosophy.”*! Compared to 
Hegel, Kohlberg developed a more fine-tuned model of human morality. 
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Like the ascending stages of Hegel’s Sittlichkeit and Piaget’s operational 
cognition, Kohlberg’s sophisticated instruments concern human moral- 
ity. His model consists of seven stages:7°” 

Table 9.4 shows Kohlberg’s moral orientations and Hegel’s Sittlichkeit — 
both ascend towards universal ethics. However, there is also one deci- 
sive difference. There is one aspect that neither Hegel nor Piaget had 
included while Kohlberg did. The crucial difference between Hegel/ 
Piaget and Kohlberg is Kohlberg’s seventh stage defined as morality 
‘beyond humanity’. By this, Kohlberg meant a broadening of moral- 
ity from human beings to non-human life, that is, plants and animals 
encompassing environmental ethics.™ Sittlichkeit deals predominantly 
with human beings. Kohlberg’s inclusion covers environmental eth- 
ics that has become more prominent in the field of moral philosophy 
during the 21st century. Kohlberg’s seven stages cover the complete 
set of human moralities. In some way, his seventh stage of environ- 
mental ethics adds to Hegel’s Sittlichkeit; both models are ascending; 
both develop from the individual towards the universal and both are 
complementary to each other. In Hegelian terms, Kohlberg’s stages 1 to 
2 mirror Hegel’s family morality and Familiengeist; Kohlberg’s stages 3 
to 5 mirror Hegel’s concept of civil society as Gemeinschaftsgeist; while 
Hegel’s universal morality [Hegel’s Weltgeist] mirrors Kohlberg’s stages 
6 and 7 because both - Hegel and Kohlberg - see them as universal 
stages of morality. 


Table 9.4 Kohlberg’s seven stages of morality 


No. Kohlberg’s moral orientations Hegel’s Sittlichkeit 


1. Obedience and avoidance of punishment Family 

2. Personal benefits and rewards and getting a good Family 
deal for oneself 

3. Conforming to social expectations and gaining Family/society 
approval 

4. Protecting law and order and maintaining the Civic society 
existing system of official social arrangements 

5. Promoting justice and welfare within a wider Civic society 
community as defined in open and reasonable 
debate 

6. Defending everyone’s right to justice and welfare, Universal 
universally applied 

7: Respecting the cosmos as an integral whole and Global 


an openness extending well beyond humanity 
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Sittlichkeit starts with families. Similarly, Kohlberg’s model starts with 
young family members who show somewhat instinctive responses to an 
early stage of what Kohlberg terms ‘obedience and avoidance of pun- 
ishment’ and being ‘ruled by fear’ (Kojéve 1996:56; O’Neill 1996:9). 
Inside families, however, young individuals soon learn to differentiate 
between punishment and rewards and between themselves and family 
members. This development leads to stage 2 in which a selfish morality 
of ‘personal benefits and rewards and getting a good deal for oneself’ 
dominates. Sociologists call this ‘egocentric’ while in moral philosophy 
it is termed moral egoism.’** Hegel’s and Kohlberg’s ‘families-to-society’ 
gateway is manifested by a lessening of family ties and paralleled by 
a growing importance of relationships with peers, groups, friends, and 
social networks. The next level indicates recognition of more abstract 
social structures. In families - perhaps even more so in social groupings - 
Kohlberg’s morality of ‘conforming to social expectations and gaining 
approval’ becomes relevant. 

The moral base of civil society is, however, manifested in stage 4 
where Kohlberg’s morality of ‘protecting law and order and maintain- 
ing the existing system of official social arrangements’ develops. Hegel’s 
community spirit [Gemeinschaftsgeist| underwrites a society’s moral 
order and legal system. "2: But this is only one aspect of Kohlberg’s moral- 
ity and Hegel’s community spirit and civil society. The second dimen- 
sion of Kohlberg’s and Hegel’s society represents an even more mature 
form of morality. This is civil society’s concept of ‘promoting justice 
and welfare within a wider community as defined in open and reason- 
able debate’ (e.g. Habermas 1997). In Kohlberg’s terminology, Hegel’s 
civil society expresses ‘social expectations’ (stage 3), ‘law and order’ 
(stage 4), and ‘justice and welfare’ (stage 5). Kohlberg’s late 20th-century 
model provides a more sophisticated notion that enhances Hegel’s early 
19th-century concept of civil society. But Hegel and Kohlberg also reach 
beyond civil society and both models provide institutions for that. 
Hegel’s ethical universality, for example, is expressed in Kohlberg’s sixth 
and seventh stages. Kohlberg’s sixth stage is about ‘defending everyone’s 
right to justice and welfare, universally applied’ while stage 7 concerns 
‘respecting the cosmos as an integral whole & an openness extending 
well beyond humanity’. 

With the exception of Kohlberg’s seventh stage of environmental 
ethics, Hegel’s Sittlichkeit covers six of Kohlberg’s stages. By inference, 
however, Hegel’s model can be extended to Kohlberg’s seventh stage 
of environmental ethics. There is no ethical and philosophical reason 
why plant and animal life as well as environmental ethics cannot be 
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part of Sittlichkeit. It comes as no surprise that in the 150 years between 
Hegel and Kohlberg, not only sociology, psychology, and philosophy 
have improved but the human awareness of the fact that ethics cannot 
avoid the moral questions connected to the non-human world of plant 
and animal life has also improved.’°° 

Nevertheless, the two institutions that are at the centre of Hegel’s dis- 
cussion are sittliche corporations and business corporations and these are 
located at different levels of morality when measured against Kohlberg’s 
model. In Hegel’s model of Sittlichkeit, however, both versions of cor- 
porations are located in the sphere of civil society as corporations are 
neither families nor states. In Kohlberg’s model, both corporations leave 
their assigned place as indicated in Figure 9.3. The morality of Hegel’s 
sittliche corporations and business corporations is not reflective of their 
socio-economic place — of civil society (Hegel) — when viewed from 
Kohlberg’s perspective. Hegel’s sittliche corporations and business corpo- 
rations take sharply different turns when measured against Kohlberg’s 
stages of morality. This can be shown as in Figure 9.3. 

Figure 9.3 shows the places of business corporations and Hegel’s 
sittliche corporations along Kohlberg’s continuum of morality. The 
morality of business corporations is reflective of Kohlberg’s stages 1 
and 2 while the morality of Hegel’s sittliche corporations is reflective 
of stages 3-7. Business corporations operate with the moral instru- 
ments of stages 1 (obedience) and 2 (selfishness). These are reflective 
of Hegel’s family morality and Kohlberg’s infantile relationships. For 
example, business corporations operate a double system of internal/ 
external ‘obedience’. Externally, there are three forces: strict obedi- 
ence to markets; powerful competitors, and regulative states;’° inter- 
nally, corporate management demands total ‘obedience to personal 
authority’ (Locke 1996:19) because management consists of ‘people 
in positions of institutional power’. Corporate regimes demand 
strict obedience from individuals who are no longer human beings 
but human resources. Management expects them to be conformist and 
obedient ‘Organisation Men! "27 In historical terms, today’s obedient 
human resources existed under strict punishment regimes during the 
18th and 19th century when early corporations, factories, and the 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


Hegel's sittliche corporation | 


Figure 9.3 Two corporations and two moralities 
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infamous Satanic Mills were run by factory management that relied on 
the overseer’s whip to get their way.’ 

While the overseer’s whip has been instrumental for management 
during the 18th and 19th centuries, during the 20th century manage- 
ment changed its tune. This marked the only significant change. It 
marked a move from managerial regimes using punishment towards 
managerial regimes that rely more on rewards. The significance of the 
‘punishment — rewards’ change has been expressed in what the man- 
agerial Servants of Power have termed ‘Theory X’ (punishment) and 
‘Theory Y’ (rewards).’°! In terms of morality, the ‘punishment — reward’ 
or ‘X > Y’ shift signifies a minor move from Kohlberg’s 1 > 2: from 
obedience and punishment to ‘personal benefits & rewards and getting a 
good deal for oneself’. It marks a feature of infantile morality (Kohlberg) 
also found in Hegelian families. 

Nevertheless, this shift also depicts a level of morality that has 
been carried over into civil society. There are remnants of child-like 
behaviours signifying a failure to develop to a moral stage reflective 
of a person that has matured. This is exhibited by individuals who 
have, in moral terms, failed to graduate beyond the individualist 
level of selfishness and moral egoism. Moral maturity beyond indi- 
vidualism, selfishness, narcissistic addictions, ‘addiction to profit’ 
[Sucht des Gewinns], ‘self-addiction’ [Selbstsucht], and moral egoism, 
however, is essential for families, civil society, and Sittlichkeit.’? 
Mature adults reach beyond what Kohlberg has described as ‘getting 
a good deal for oneself’ that is reflective of Hegel’s lower margins of 
families and Kohlberg’s level 2. Nevertheless, Hegel’s Selbstsucht and 
Kohlberg’s ‘getting a good deal for oneself’ signify the most seri- 
ous shift that corporations and management have undertaken since 
their inception. It is the move from Kohlberg’s level 1 (Theory X = 
punishment) to 2 (Theory Y = rewards). Virtually everything corpora- 
tions do is for their own benefit. Corporate ideologues have skilfully 
linked individualism to an invented corporate belief-system of having 
‘some kind of internal moral compass’ to ‘do the right thing’ (Holzer 
2010:127). Corporate ideologies such as these serve three purposes: 


1. they individualise ethics away from moral concepts such as Sittlichkeit; 

2. they reduce abstraction to the simplicity of corporate ideology - 
KISS = ‘keep it simple, stupid!’; and 

3. they hide corporate immoralities behind the veil of ‘do the right 
thing’ which means one thing for management (profit-maximisation 
and getting a good deal) and another for everybody else "oi 
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To a minor extent, business corporations also represent Kohlberg’s 
morality of level 3, namely, ‘conforming to social expectations and 
gaining approval’. In Hegelian philosophy, this marks the gateway 
between family and civil society; in business corporations there is no 
gateway. Internally, corporations impose conformity by enforcing a one- 
dimensional managerial version of what management calls ‘corporate 
culture’. It is geared towards conforming to ‘managerial’ expectations 
in the form of the infamous KPIs, performance management, and rafts 
of other HRM tools. This is not at all related to conforming to ‘social’ 
expectations and gaining approval from society. Hegel’s civil society rep- 
resents merely an externality to business corporations. They do not seek 
to conform to social expectations, nor to those of society or employees 
for three reasons: 


1. business corporations view social expectations of employees and 
society as largely irrelevant to managerial expectations, that is, The 
Real Bottom Line; 

2. management’s invention of a one-dimensional corporate culture is 
designed neither to create nor to satisfy social expectations. Instead, 
it is invented and enforced to sustain managerial regimes needed 
for managerial outcomes, that is, shareholder-value, and profit- 
maximisation; and 

3. business corporations do not depend on gaining approval from civil 
society and employees. The only approval business corporations 
really need is shareholder and legal approval. 


This locks business corporations firmly at Kohlberg’s moral levels 1 and 2. 
It depicts a pre-family/family-like morality. Higher up the scale, the 
threshold between Kohlberg’s moralities of stages 3 and 4 represents 
the entrance to what Hegel calls civil society. Business corporations can 
never pass this threshold. Higher levels of morality are simply closed 
off to them (cf. Figure 9.3). Simultaneously, Hegel’s sittliche corpora- 
tions are starting to take shape at the advanced levels of morality. The 
way Hegel designed sittliche corporations allows them to accomplish 
Kohlberg’s moral task of ‘protecting law and order and maintaining the 
existing system of official social arrangements’. In sharp contrast, busi- 
ness corporations neither protect law and order nor do they maintain 
the existing system of official social arrangements. Instead, they only 
adhere to law and order when forced to. Corporate PR sells this to the 
public as being a good corporate citizen and as CSR. The outstanding 
success of corporate ideologies such as corporate citizen and CSR has 
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been exemplified by the corporations of the tobacco industry as noted 
by academics:’* 


In the twentieth century, there were 100 million tobacco-related 
deaths, and it is anticipated that as many as 1 billion people will die 
from tobacco in the current century. The majority of these deaths 
will be in the developing world, where tobacco companies work hard 
to limit controls on tobacco sales, surround smoking with images of 
glamour and modernity, and target youth. 


It has been said that Nazi Germany’s war machine, in which German 
corporations purchased Jewish slave-labour from the SS’% for a fixed 
price in a programme called ‘death by labour’ [Vernichtung durch 
Arbeit],’° with death and concentration camps with hideous inscrip- 
tions such as ‘labour makes you free’ [Arbeit macht frei], a race-war of 
total annihilation against Eastern Europe, Gestapo torture, the mass 
executions of the Einsatzgruppen, and so on, amounted to roughly 
60 million deaths.’° Today’s tobacco corporations measure up to that. 
Simultaneously, they pretend to be good corporate citizens with CSR 
in law-abiding corporations. Fittingly, they can claim to operate within 
the parameters of the law just as the Harvard Business School's ‘Ethical 
Leader’s Decision Tree’ (Bagley 2003) outlines. At the same time, 
Managerialism seeks to change ‘law and order’ in their favour through 
ideologies such as deregulation, privatisation, less state interference 
and control, less red tape, and more industry self-regulation which 
ideally translates into no regulation.’% At the same time, business cor- 
porations do not seek to ‘preserve the existing system of official social 
arrangements’ but to convert every eventuality of human life into 
commercial- and market-driven exchanges. This has been framed as 
‘reform’, a term that does not carry any connotation to Martin Luther’s 
meaning of forward-looking improvements and the reformation of a 
corrupt church. Business corporations seek to transform the ‘existing 
system of official social arrangements’ into a system of managerial 
exchanges. This would annihilate Hegel’s Sittlichkeit. 

Business corporations are totally incapable of reaching the true home 
of civil society: Hegel’s Sittlichkeit which in Kohlbergian terms repre- 
sents stage 5 — ‘promoting justice and welfare within a wider commu- 
nity as defined in open and reasonable debate’. Business corporations 
do neither.” An ‘open and reasonable debate’ is Kohlberg’s terminology 
for democracy. Business corporations are not democratic institutions. 
Instead, they are staunchly anti-democratic internally and/or they have 
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even established a record of fighting against democracy.’” On the other 
side, Hegel’s sittliche corporations are specifically designed to ‘promote 
justice and welfare within a wider community as defined in open and 
reasonable debate’. But they are more than that. Sittliche corporations 
have the task of ‘defending everyone’s right to justice and welfare, uni- 
versally applied’ as outlined in Kohlberg’s stage 6 and Hegel’s universal- 
ism [Weltgeist]. Business corporations view this as not related to them. 
They have also been working actively against it. Instead of Hegelian 
moral universalism, business corporations claim four functions to be 
universal. The universal right 


1. of corporations to exist and to do business; 

2. of three institutions (management, managerial regimes, and 
Managerialism); 

3. of the ‘right to manage’ (Harris 1982); and 

4. of markets, market economies, and corporate capitalism. 


While these are all highly particular, sectarian, and purely managerial 
goals, Managerialism seeks to make us believe these are universal. Of 
course, all of this does not include Kohlberg’s moral stage of ‘respect- 
ing the cosmos . . . beyond humanity’. While environmental ethics 
represents the highest level of Kohlbergian morality, it remains rela- 
tively untouched by Hegel’s Sittlichkeit which does not directly extend 
to the non-human world even though Hegel talks of a sittliche Kosmos 
(Horstmann 1974:282). However, sittliche corporations are well equipped 
to achieve Kohlberg’s highest level of morality.’”! This is the advantage of 
practising the kinds of moralities that have been located at levels 3 to 6. 
In Hegelian terms, this means that sittliche corporations represent the 
morality of civil society (3-5) and of universalism (6). Therefore, they 
are equipped to apply the moralities of these stages to the non-human 
world of environmental ethics (7). By contrast, business corporations 
need to leave the lowest levels of morality (1-2) and enter into the pre- 
societal level of family morality in order to advance to moralities of 
civil society (3-5). They would still need to undertake one more step 
to enter into Hegel’s universal level. Only then could the morality of 
the non-human world of environmental ethics be applied to business 
corporations. They could no longer operate the Orwellian conversion 
of ‘natural’ into ‘business’ environment. Simultaneously, sustainabil- 
ity would no longer mean Managerialism’s ‘sustainability of a corpora- 
tion when facing increased competition’ but sustainability in the true 
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understanding of the word. Such a move to environmental ethics would 
represent a significantly longer stretch for business corporations com- 
pared to sittliche corporations. 

Compared to the blatant fostering of unbridled consumerism by busi- 
ness corporations, the task of a sittliche corporation would be to over- 
come such ‘unbridled consumerism’.’” In other words, if individuals 
were recognised by corporate members, such individuals would not 
have to strive for false recognition through conspicuous consumption. 
Unlike the life in sittliche corporations, existence in business corpora- 
tions is reminiscent of Adorno’s ‘there is no way of living a false life 
correctly’. Instead, moral life in sittliche corporations goes beyond pure 
self-interest striving for a common aim. Such corporations also recog- 
nise the need for care for those corporate members who have fallen 
into distress. This is aligned to individuals becoming engaged in ‘their’ 
sittliche corporation. When performing these tasks, corporate members 
take into account wider - social and political — considerations rather 
than considerations of private business. They act collectively rather 
than individually. When configurations of such a membership-driven 
sittliche corporation (Herzog 2011:187) are viewed from the perspective 
of Kohlberg’s moral stages, the following emerges: 


1. Professionalism 
Sittliche corporations are professional institutions — not purely business 
organisations defined by The Real Bottom Line. While business organi- 
sations are located at the moral level of selfishness, professional insti- 
tutions depict a level of morality that goes beyond that. Professional 
institutions portray moralities beyond individualism (2) depicting 
Hegel’s Gemeinschaftsgeist (3), order and law (4). 


2. State supervision 
To be supervised by states means that the morality of corporations is 
also supervised by states. In other words, states that represent univer- 
sal Sittlichkeit ensure that corporations are also actual expressions of 
universal Sittlichkeit (6). 


3. Overcome risks 
One of the main aims assigned to corporations is their ability to fight 
against the Willkiir, arbitrariness, and risks of markets which Hegelian 
ethics associates with the creation of Pöbel, poverty, the poor, and the 
working poor. The elimination of these reflects Kohlberg’s stage 5 as 
it depicts the moral level of ‘promoting justice & welfare within a 
wider community’ (5). 
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4. 


Consumerism 

The moral task of ‘overcoming unbridled consumerism’ is a clear 
reflection of going beyond individualism, selfishness, and consumer- 
ism. In that, sittliche corporations seek to foster human goals rather 
than consumerism, individualism, and selfishness as fostered by cor- 
porations and Managerialism. Such non-consumerist but human and 
moral goals are reflective of Kohlberg’s stage 5 (5). 


Recognition 

Hegel’s key concept of recognition means that individuals are recog- 
nised by other corporate members. According to Taylor (1994), rec- 
ognition is ‘a vital human need’. For mutual and equal recognition 
Hegelian philosophy demands ‘others’ as recognition can never be 
an individual but is, in fact, a social act. The moral concept of recog- 
nition depends on the social (3) and a moral order (4). Corporations 
based on the Kohlbergian principles of stages 5 and 6 (open debate, 
social welfare, democracy, and universalism) would be highly favour- 
able to Hegel’s ethics of recognition (3-6). 


Democracy 

The Hegelian moral concept that ‘individuals become engaged in the 
running of the corporation and its internal politics’ is reflected in 
Kohlberg’s stage 5 that supports ‘open and reasonable debate’ (5). 


Wider political considerations 

The concept of corporate members taking wider considerations into 
account carries strong connotations of Kohlberg’s political sphere 
(5 and 6). It rejects corporations as selfish institutions with a nar- 
row interest. Instead, it echoes Aristotle’s polis and Rousseau’s ‘gen- 
eral will’ [volonté générale]. This is found in Hegel’s civil society and 
Kohlberg’s ‘open and reasonable debate within a wider community’ 
(5) universally applied (6). In sum, corporations are not simply 
organisations for ROI but engage in wider considerations (5 and 6). 


Collectivism 

Finally, the moral concept of acting collectively rather than individu- 
ally mirrors community, corporate, and universal spirit. It is a clear- 
cut rejection of individualism while relating to virtually every form 
of moral spirit beyond the corporate selfishness exhibited by business 
corporations. In Kohlberg’s language, collectivism of a community 
and universal spirit (3-6) can be extended to a holistic spirit that goes 
beyond humanity (7). Hegelian morality of collectivism represents 
(3-6) a possible extension to environmental ethics (7). 
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When exposed to Kohlberg’s moral stages, sittliche corporations show 
to an overwhelming degree that they are located at stages 3 to 6 with the 
possible inclusion of stage 7. The overall conclusion from measuring sit- 
tliche corporations against Kohlberg’s moral stages is that sittliche corpo- 
rations clearly represent higher levels of morality compared to business 
corporations. The brief elaboration of bringing sittliche corporations and 
business corporations in line with Kohlberg’s seven moral stages shows 
that sittliche corporations far outstrip business corporations when it 
comes to morality (Kohlberg) and Sittlichkeit (Hegel). But this still raises 
three final questions: 


1. firstly, why has the business corporation developed into an institu- 
tion that displays low morality when measured against Kohlberg’s 
moral stages?; 

2. secondly, why did Hegel’s sittliche corporations not become the model 
for business corporations?; and 

3. finally, how can business corporations become sittliche corporations 
according to Hegel’s system of Sittlichkeit? 


The answer to these three questions is to be found in a- yetto be written - 
book because the scope of this book was to elaborate Hegel’s system of 
Sittlichkeit and the place of corporations inside this system. It remains 
imperative to remember that Hegel was a philosopher of freedom who 
would always contrast the relative unfreedom of the daily existence of 
working people in business corporations to his most profound concept, 
that of freedom:’” 


The fact that a person has a free will makes freedom a quality of what 
it means to be human. The renunciation of freedom means to waiver 
that you are human. 
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